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METROPOLITAN PLANS 
A LONDON INVASION? 


Project May Result from Hammer- 
*stein’s Short Visit—-More Com- 
petition for Covent Garden 


The departure simultaneously of Oscar 
Hammerstein and Otto H. Kahn, the latter 
of whom is chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
aboard the Lusitania on Wednesday, and 
certain events which preceded it, started a 
well defined rumor in New York this week, 


_to the effect that the Metropolitan Opera 


Company is planning a London invasion in 
the Summer of 1913. 

The plan, it appears, is to give operatic 
performances in Mr. Hammerstein’s Lon 
don Opera House. 

Just before he sailed Mr. Hammerstein 
said to a Musicat AMERICA representative 

“If it were true, I would not say so. 
However, there are all sorts of things in 
the air. Mr. Kahn sails on the same boat 
with me, and when two operatic business 
men are marooned for fime days on an ocean 
liner, there is no telling @liat may be the 
result.” 

This is not the first time that a plan to 
give the New York brand of opera in Lon- 
den has been considered by the Metropolli- 
tan directorate. On previous occasions, 
however, the Royal Opera Syndicate, which 
controls Ceyent Garden, and the New York 
financiers behind the Metropolitan failed to 
come to an understanding. The London 
syndicate has occupied a strong strategical 
position On account of its exclusive control 
of eeft@im standard operas which are con- 
sidered @ssential tc financial success in 
opera-giving and the expiration of these 
rights this Spring opens the way to the ne- 
gotiations which, it is understood, are now 
pending between Messrs. Kahn and Ham 
merstein. 

If the house of Ricordi, the Milan pub- 
lishers of the operas now presented exclu- 
sively by Covent Garden, should renew 
these contracts, the ebstacle in the way of 
the Metropolitan invasion would be prac- 
tically insurmountable. 

Mr. Hammerstein arrived in New York 
last Friday, remaining less than a week 

Greeted by process servers at the dock, 
bombarded by reporters, lawyers, and busi- 
ness men while at his office, the operatic 
invader has had little time for conquering 
the new worlds on which he is supposed to 
have designs. 

He did take a breathing spell long enough 
to join his fellow theater managers of New 
York in their dinner at the Hotel Knicker 
hocker. After he had been introduced as 
“Sir Oscar Hammerstein of London,” he 
told the diners, “When I left New York 
for London it was supposed that I would 
not come back by steamer—that I would 
have to walk. But I had confidence in my 
success: and the predictions of my death 
did not come true. 

“As an American and a member of this 
association, the way in which I was received 
should have its effect on future managers 
who wish to follow my course. The Amer 
ican producer should not say that he has 
come to London to show them something o1 
to teach them. His expressed purpose 
should be to interest them. With manager 
ial modesty I refrained from advance prais 
and refused all interviews—simply went 
ahead and did. After a few performances 
I won their respect, and I hope that it may 
be only a question of time when I have thi 
foremost opera house in the world 

“After I had been made a member of the 
london Press Club, it was easy sailing. The 
productions brought forth enthusiasm, and 
I became a favorite of London—I say it 
with due modesty. They realized that | 
came to benefit and not to teach.” 

A tribute was paid to Mr. Hammerstein 
in the speech of Augustus Thomas, the 
playwright, who said, “When he was locked 
in his room he turned out an opera; locked 
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Franco-Algerian Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Who Has Won a 
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in New York he turned out an opera house, 
and when locked out of America he turned 
out the greatest in the world.” 

Although he had been the lion of the 
managers dinner, Mr. Hammerstein van- 
ished before the guests could congratulate 
him personally, and withdrew to his old 
room in his Victoria Theater. 

It was here that he was {ound by a repre 
sentative of MusitcaL AMERICA during a 
lull between an early visit and his later 
stream of callers. 

“The gentleman who has just left,” ex- 
plained Mr. Hammerstein, “has been here 
discussing the offer which has been made 
for me to provide the Hammerstein brand 
of opera for New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco. It all depends upon whether they 
will meet me half way in regard to an 
adequate production. I could direct opera 
in those cities along with my London 
house by engaging: the companies, supply- 
ing them with conductors and stage direc 
tors in whom I have confidence, and putting 
the business affairs in the hands of my 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 


sons. But the cities must do their share in 
e'ving me the proper stage settings. The 
time is past for makeshift productions, for 
grand opera nowadays must be grand in 
every way. 

“As to my interchanging singers with the 
Metropolitan, you never can tell. The 
Metropolitan singers would be at liberty 
during my Summer season, and | could lend 
Felice Lyne and Orville Harold to the local 
management, because I have several more 
stars up my sleeve. Where do I get them 
That is Hammerstein’s secret. 

“People tire of hearing the same singers 
in the various parts, so I give them new 
faces all the time. Why should | keep rais 
ing an artist’s salary at his demand, when 
there are many more stars waiting to be dis 
covered. I realized that Felice Lyne had 
great possibilities, so I brought her over in 
‘Hans the Flute Player’ to gain stage ex 
perience. She had a song that wouldn’t go, 
and I wrote a cadenza for it, which gave 
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BACHAUS MAKES J 
SUCCESSFUL DEBUT 


Eminent Pianist Displays Superior 
Qualities on First American 
Appearance 


Wilhelm Bachaus, the German pianist, 
whose coming to America has been looked 
forward to with considerable expectation, 
appeared for the first time in America as 
soloist of the Symphony Society concerts, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, on lriday 
afternoon, January 5, and Sunday after 
noon, January 7, at the Century Theater. 
New York. 

Heralded as a Beethoven player the pian 
ist chose the German master’s Concerto in 
EK Flat, known as the “Emperor” and with 
fine judgment Mr. Damrosch devoted the 
remainder of his program to works of the 
sane master, including the rarely heard 
Fourth Symphony and _ the 
Overture, No. 3. 


“Teonore”’ 


As a Beethoven conductor Mr. Damrosch 
has always been recognized and enjoys the 
esteem of admirers of the master’s works. 
In the course of as many as three years 
the present writer has heard but two per 
lormances of this symphony which the 
great Theodore Thomas held so dear and 
which conductors since have unduly neg 
lected. It is one of the freshest, most spon 
taneous and optimistic of the nine im 
mortal works and the applause after the 
close of the serene Adagio showed how well 
the audience liked it. 
ey be sure there is no dearth of pianists 
in America this year and Mr. Bachaus’s ap 
pearance was scarcely regarded as an oasis 
in the wastes of a Sahara. Hardly had he 
taken his seat at the piano and played the 
opening passages, which in themselves be 
speak the tremendous import and content 
of this master-concerto, when it was at 
once apparent that a personality of rare 
pianistic attainment was present. One could 
not select a single section of the concerto 
in which his work excelled any other, 
because it was throughout of so even and 
so high a caliber. A remarkable technic, 
absolutely perfect in its execution, a round 
tone which fairly sang in the slow move 
ment, a sense of rhythm, full of the elas 
ticity that makes for satisfactory rubato, 
are all his possessions, and he won his au- 
dience in no uncertain way. His perform 
ance recalled the momentous presentation 
of Beethoven works by Eugen D’Albert 
when he was here some years ago, although 
there was at all times present a keynote of 
definite individuality which made his per- 
formance unique. Like D’Albert Mr. 
Kachaus plays his Beethoven with rever- 
ence, with poetic insight and full percep 
tion of the spiritual content of the musi 
His playing on this occasion was no doult 
but the first of a long series of triumph 
which he will win on his American tour 

A. W. K 

Comments of New York daily paper 
critics: 

He played the corcerto with a remarkable fres! 
ness and buoyancy, with true poetical feeling, with 


brilliant, crisp, and clear-cut technic.—Mr. Aldricl 
in the Times. 


* * — 

A virtuoso of the fine old type ather than the 
tempestuous new is Mr. PBachaus; a musician of 
delicate fibre. of keen sensibility: one who re 
spects the instrument upon which he plays and 
reverences the music which he nterprets Mr 
Krehbiel in the Tribune. 

> _ - 

There were an admirable sense of artistic pro 
portion in Mr. Bachaus’s reading of the concerto, 
vell-ordered phrasing, tonal and rhythmie con 
trasts of legitimate character, and a high quality 
f poetic imagination.—Mr. Key in the World. 


Engelbert Humperdinck Near Death 


Bertin, Jan. 9.—The condition of En 
gelbert Humperdinck, the composer of 
“Hansel und Gretel” and “K6nigskinder,”’ 
has taken a decided turn for the worse 
and his physicians are seriously alarmed 
He is conscious only at intervals and re 
venizes only his wife 
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MUSIC CRITICS GIVE WOLF-FERRARI THE “ THIRD DEGREE ”’ 


How Does He Write His Operas?—-What Does He Think of Them Himself ?—-What Is His Idea of 
Style?—-How About Strauss?—-What Is the Recipe for Success ?—-Whither Is Italian Music 
Tending ?—A Heavy Broadside from Which the Composer Emerges Unscarred 


RMANNO WOLF-FERRARI, about 
whom so many pleasant things have 
been spoken these last few days, landed in 
America for the first time in his life on 
Friday morning of last week. Before the 
day was done he was conveyed by taxi to 
the little wooden entrance on the Thirty- 
ninth street side of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and thence by the genial Wil- 


liam Guard to the sanctum of Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza, where sat in more or less solemn 
conclave a corps of music critics of sundry 
shapes and sizes and varying degrees of 
erudition, but all of them intent upon un- 
earthing something—no matter what—in 
regard to the artistic theories and the 
esthetic philosophy of the composer. With 
Mr. Wolf-Ferrari came his charming and 
vivacious wife, who is an American by 
birth, but who speaks German and Italian 
as though she were a compatriot of her hus- 
band’s. Thanks to her and to the highly 
developed polyglottic talents of two or 
three members of the aforesaid conclave a 
certain amount of the desired information 
was wrenched from the composer and avid- 
ly taken possession of. 

There is more of the Venetian than the 
Miinchener in the appearance of the cre- 
ator of “Le Donne Curiose.” Two or 
three of the journalistic inquisitors put 
their heads together and decided that he re- 
sembled the American dramatist, Channing 
Pollock. He is fairly tall, quite stout, wears 
his raven locks somewhat longer than the 
ordinary mortal yet not altogether long 
enough to fully satisfy the traditions of the 
artistic gentry. He has large, powerful 
hands—not of the most esthetic model, it 
must be confessed, but which have much to 
keep them occupied when he converses. 
The ebullient good humor, of which his 
music bears so marked an imprint, continu- 
ally manifests itself in his speech—which is 
often of the rapid-fire sort—and his general 
demeanor. 

Wolf-Ferarri seemed to feel just a trifle 
embarrassed and uncomfortable when the 
first meek and tentative questions were put 
to him. Indeed, the whole situation re- 
minded one not a little of a precocious but 
bashful child who is about to be put 
through his intellectual paces for the bene 
fit of an audience of admiring grown-ups 
He even blushed and looked sheepish for a 
few minutes. But after all, who would not 
have felt foolish if the thing had happened 
to him? 

Mme. Wolf-Ferarri did not a little of the 
talking and translating for her husband. 
The process did not always work fast 
enough to satisfy him and as he did not 
feel that her statements were always sufh- 
ciently forceful he saw to it that much of 
the discourse was carried on in duet form, 
contributing his share in glib Italian inter- 
larded with expressions of “echt Deutsch.” 
These utterances were then solemnly trans- 
lated into king’s English by an exceedingly 
sapient member of the journalistic band, the 
rest meanwhiles giving ear intently to his 
winged words. 

Some one started the ball rolling by 
mentioning the “Jewels of the Madonna,” 


In the new opera the trombones have plenty 
to do.” 

Was Mr. Wolf-Ferrari a hard worker? 
And what were his methods of composi- 
tion? 


I have never said that there should be a 
return to Mozart. If I wrote the kind of 
music I did for ‘Le Donne Curiose’ it was 
only because I thought that the comedy re- 
quired this type and no other to reflect its 
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Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, Composer of “Donne Curiose,” “Secret of Suzanne” and 


“Giojelli della Madonna,” 
Europe—Left to Right: 


Photographed on His Arrival Last Week from 
The Composer, Mrs. Wolf-Ferrari and General Man- 


ager Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropolitan Opera House 


Ah, what a worker! His poor head is 
seldom granted the benefit of even a few 
minutes vacation (and the composer 
showed by the rapid twirling of his hands 
how with him mental steam is always kept 
up). Whether or not actually engaged in 
writing music he is ever planning, contem 
plating, ruminating, inventing, devising. 
Not even when he lies in bed at night-is the 
brain allowed to idle, for at such moments 
many important feats of musical composi 
tion are being performed. And when ideas 
come into his mind they are obliging enough 
to-wait there until he wants to use them. 
For three months at a stretch he will be 
engaged in writing down a work. Then 
follow six months of “rests.” But these 
periods of “rest” are often of the most 





Wolf-Ferrari Epigrams: 


things along similar iines.’’ 





seg writing my music, | do not think of style; the nature of the setting will depend 
entirely on the character of the subject, 


“There is no greater error than to strive consciously for originality. 
“A composer should be natural—that is the main thing. 


‘Imitation does not lead to success—!l 
back to-day he would be the first to exclaim, ‘Forget my music and do not try to do 


“Success is the result of satisfying some hitherto unfulfilled desire of the spirit. 


“The history of opera from its beginnings has presented a strangely recurring 
series of struggles for supremacy between the dramatic and musical elements.” 


feel sure that if Wagner were to come 








the recent premiére of which had detained 
the composer in Berlin and prevented him 
from sharing in his New York success of 
the previous Wednesday evening 

“It deals with a tragedy of Neapolitan 
life,” said Wolf-Ferrari, “and the libretto 
was prepared by myself. It had to be done 
over several times before I was satisfied 
with it. Oh! how much work has to be 
gone through before one has the proper 
kind of libretto to work upon!” 

“And the music? Is it very different 
from that of the ‘Donne Curiose’ ?” 

“Assuredly; the subject itself being of so 
entirely different a nature. The ‘Jewels of 
the Madonna’ is a very modern score. Its 
instrumentation is much heavier than that 
of ‘Le Donne,’ which, having a light and 
simple libretto, required music that should 
be of a similar character. In it I wrote 
for an orchestra that required in the way 
of brasses nothing more than two trumpets 
and two horns—not a single trombone!! 


productive in ideas. His creative facility is 
astonishing. The music of “Le Donne Cu- 
riose” was written in the amazingly short 
space of three months. But as for having 
any cut and dried “method” of working- 
not a bit of it! Nor has Wolf-Ferrari 
always been madly desirous of having his 
works performed as soon as completed. In 
years gone by, after finishing a composition 
he would put it quietly in his desk, there to 
allow it to lie for a time. As Mme. Wolf- 
Ferarri put it “he did not like to read. his 


love letters to the public.” 


The Question of Style 
At this juncture the composer was asked 
if the music of his “Secret of Suzanne” and 
“Donne Curiose” represented his distinctive 
style. 
“In writing my music I do not think of 
style,” he replied. “The nature of the set- 


ting will depend entirely on the character 
of the subject I am endeavoring to depict 





nature. I do not strive to follow Mozart 
or any other composer.” 

“But if you were to compose an opera on 
a Grecian subject—on Agamemnon or 
lone,’ demanded a portentous personage 
of great classical erudition, “what style of 
music do you think you would employ 
then ?” 

Wolf-Ferarri threw up his arms, and 
shrugged his shoulders vehemently. 

“Ah! I have no idea. It would be quite 
impossible to say offhand. Such a thing 
would depend entirely upon the view I took 
of the piece when I set to work at it. At 
all events I should do it in my own way, 
without laboring to be original. There is 
no greater error than to strive consciously 
for originality. I do not think continually 
about the sort of music I am going to 
compose for my next work any more than 
[ do about where I am going to eat my 
dinner the next day. A composer should 
be natural—that is the main thing. I com- 
pose according to my texts just as if | 
were an artist about to paint a picture. If 
my subject were a young girl I should not 
paint the face of an old woman. 

_“T do not approve of one composer im- 
itating all the methods of another who has 
been successful, for the reason that imita- 
tion does not lead to genuine success. Ver- 
dis advice to ‘look back to antiquity’ was 
good. But to take it literally is to misun- 
derstand the idea he wanted to convey. He 
meant merely that we should allow an- 
tiquity to inspire us. I feel sure that if 
Wagner were to come back to-day he would 
be the first to exclaim, ‘Forget my music 
and do not try to do things along similar 
lines.’ Success so often comes unexpect- 
edly to the one who does something quite 
different in character from the majority! 
Success is the result of satisfying some 
hitherto unfulfilled desire of the spirit. 
Strange, though, that the ultimate outcome 
of success is always the same. Others less 
able and gifted immediately follow along 
the new path and keep at it doggedly, with 
incessant persistence, though one after 
another meets defeat. Eventually comes 
the person who does comething differently, 
triumphs brilliantly and then the same old 


story begins anew.” 
Strauss’s Helpful Influence 


. by name of Strauss presently intruded 
itself, 





“Strauss,” said Wolf-Ferrari, “is a man 
to whom I feel that I owe thanks for keep- 
ing me going in the direction | am. He 
has, as it were, helped to create a taste for 


my music. Strauss has broken up many old 
forms and traditions, but seems to forget 
that he has done so and therefore keeps on 
trying to break and overthrow, even though 
what he has set out to oppose has already 
been effectively overcome. He seems never 
satisfied.” 

Then the composer was consulted on the 
future of Italian opera. 

“One cannot predict anything as to the 
nature of its ultimate development. One 
cannot point out any one line on which it 
is going to advance. Is it not only nat- 
ural, moreover, that the composers of the 
future will have to settle that for them- 
selves? The history of opera from its be- 
ginnings has presented a strangely regular 
recurring series of struggles for supremacy 
between the dramatic and musical elements. 
The Florentine founders of opera exalted 
the idea of drama far above that of music. 
This, in turn, gave way to the Neapolitan 
school, at whose hands music became the 
desired end. Gluck sought to reform this 
state of things by harking back to the 
original ideal, but after his day music again 
became a dominant factor. Then Wagner 
came and equalized the two. In such a 
thing as ‘Meistersinger’ we find a perfect 
equilibrium maintained, though we see it 
also—though in a different manner—in 
Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni.’ In the operas 
of Strauss and Debussy there seems to be 
more attention given to the drama than 
to the music. Probably one of the en- 
deavors of the future will be to maintain 
such an equilibrium as has been established 
in the Wagner work. 

“My own works have not yet been taken 
up in Italy because they are issued by a 
German publisher. However, the house of 
Sonzogno is now taking charge of my 
works for my own country and the ‘Secret 
of Suzanne’ is soon to be given at La 


Scala. However, I shall hear them in 
Italian for the first time here in America.” 
HERBERT E. PEYSER. 


Wolf-Ferrari Weeps 
in Joy at His Opera 


When Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, the com- 
poser of “Le Donne Curiose,” attended the 
second performance of that opera at the 
Metropolitan on Saturday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 6, it was the first time that he had 
heard the work sung in the original Italian 
text. The opera has often been performed 
in Germany, but always in the German. The 
new experience delighted the composer so 








Cartoonist Viafora’s Conception of Mr. 
Wolf-Ferrari 


that he was moved to tears behind the 
scenes after he had answered with Tosca- 
nini the insistent curtain calls of an aud- 
ience that bubbled over with enthusiasm. 
He could hardly voice his joy. 

“Fancy the humor of the situation,” he 
said, “that makes it necessary for an Ital- 
ian composer to come to New York to hear 
his opera sung in Italian. 

“It is simply an ideal performance, the 
kind one dreams of, the kind I have dream- 
ed of and never realized before. I need not 
tell you what I really feel, for my emotions 
have betrayed me more than my tongue 
ever could. 

“Tt makes me glad to be alive. I tried 
to listen to the work as an operagoer, not 
as a composer, and found joy in the won- 
derful production, in every moment of it.” 
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“DONNE CURIOSE” EXERTS ITS CHARM IN TWO METROPOLITAN PERFORMANCES | 











Scene from the Third Act of Wolf-Ferrari’s Opera, “Le Donne Curiose,” which Had Its First Performance in America, January 3, at the Metropolitan Opera House 
From Left to Right, Those in the Picture Are: Bella Alten, Pietro Audisio, Rita Fornia, Antonio Scotti, Jeanne Maubourg, Adamo Didur, Hermann Jadlowker 


and Geraldine Farrar 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


WOLF -FERRARI’S “Le Donne Curi- 
Ose.”’ First performance in Amer- 
ica, Wednesday evening, January 3. 
Complete cast as follows: Ottavio, 
Adamo Didur; Beatrice, Jeanne Mau- 
bourg; Rosaura, Geraldine’ Farrar; 
Florindo, Hermann Jadiowker; Pan- 
talone, Antonio Pini-Corsi; Lelio, An- 
tonio Scotti; Leandro, Angelo Bada; 
Colombine, Bella Alten; Eleonora, Rita 
Fornia; Arlecchino, Andres de Segu- 
rola; Asdrubale, Pietro Audisio; Al- 
moro, Lambert Murphy; Alvise, Charles 
Hargreaves; Lunardo, Vincenzo Res- 


chiglian; Momolo, Paolo Ananian; 
Menego, Giulio Rossi; Un Servitore, 
Stefen Buckreus. Conductor, Arturo 
Toscanini. 

Tnuille’s “‘Lobetanz,’’ Thursday 
evening, January 4—Mme. Gadski, 
Messrs. Jadlowker, Witherspoon, Hin- 
shaw, Murphy. Conductor, Hertz. 
Verdi’s ‘‘Aida,’”’ Friday evening, 


January 5—Mmes. Gacski, Matzenauer; 
Messrs. Caruso, Gilly, Segurola, Hin- 
shaw. Conductor,Toscanini. 
Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘‘Le Donne Curiose,”’ 
Saturday afternoon, January 6—Cast 


as above. 

Verdi’s ‘‘Traviata,’’ Saturday even- 
ing, January 6—Mmes._ Tetrazzini, 
Mattfeld; Messrs. Smirnoff, Polese, 
Bada, Reschiglian, Begue, Conduc- 
tor, Sturani. 

Wagner's “Tristan und Isolde,”’ 
Monday evening, January 8—Mmes. 
Gadski, Matzenauer; Messrs. Burrian, 
Weil, Griswold, Hinshaw... Conduc- 
tor, Toscanini. 











HE first performance of “Le Donne Cu 
riose”’ at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Wednesday evening of last week 
drew a very large audience which showed 
its pleasure at the humor and musical 
graces of Wolf-Ferrari’s lyrical farce com- 


edy in cordial if not altogether uproarious 
applause. One of the most spontaneous 
outbursts of the evening came at the close 
of the dainty overture, which is a thing of 
much charm and deserves an _ occasional 
hearing as a concert piece. While there 
was more or less amusement over the comic 
antics on the stage it was the duo at the 
close of the second act that gave the most 


whole-hearted pleasure of the evening. 
After this delightful number there were 
more than six curtain calls, Miss Farrar, 


Mr. Jadlowker and the rest of the prin 
cipals being called out again and again and 
several of them receiving flowers. At the 
end of the opera Mr. Toscanini was in- 
duced to join the singers and when he ap 
peared was singled out for a well-deserved 
ovation, which also the case when he 
appeared at his desk for the opening of the 
third act. 

Realizing that upon an understanding o1 
the text depended much of the enjoyment 
of the hearers the management allowed the 
auditorium to remain sufficiently lighted 
for everybody who so desired to his 
libretto. The majority did not avail them 
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selves of the privilege From comments 
gathered during the entr’acte it was clear 
that an English performance would have 
added much to the general pleasure. This 


fact was freely admitted even by those wh 
are not converts to the “opera in English” 
idea. Still others were heard to 
that a smaller auditorium would have been 
more favorable to the intimate character 
of the comedy, and the delicacies of the 
orchestral score. 
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Regarding the music itself there seems 
little necessity to revise one’s ideas after 
a second hearing. Its best portions occupy 
altogether about one-third of the total 


time. Increased familiarity 
ens the impression of the thinness of much 
of the rest. 


Be this as it may 
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with an orchestra from which 
trombones are excluded and the brass choir 
reduced to two horns and two trumpets 
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Scene from the First Act of “Le Donne Curiose.” 


From Left to Right: Geraldine 


Farrar, Bella Alten, Andres de Segurola, Jeanne Maubourg and Rita Fornia 


is distinctly worth hearing 


at least once 
and 


t 


effect 


for the sake of much of its second 
part of its third acts. furthermore i 
might be to the advantage of students of 
composition to note the wealth of 














































Opening Scene of “Le Donne Curiose.” 
Didur, Pietro Audisio, Charles Hargreaves, Angelo Bada, Lambert Murphy, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Paolo Ananian 








From left to right: Seated, Hermann Jadl owker and Antonio Scotti; standing, Adamo 





The comments applied to the perform 
ance in last issue MuSICAI 
\MERICA might be repeated verbatim in the 
present case. Mmes. Farrar, Fornia, Mau 
bourg and Alten and Messrs. Jadlowker, 
Didur, Scotti and de Segurola worked with 


week’s ol 


a will and wen the tribute of frequent 
laughter Their singing was generally on 
a high plane of excellence. Miss Farrar 


provided a touch that was missing at the 
rehearsal by playfully fondling a white lap 
dog in the first act Sufficient praise can 
hardly be given Mr. de Segurola, 
frecchino was a master performance, from 
both the dramatic and standpoints 

\fter the opera came the customary di 


W he Se 


VC cal 


ertissement of ten numbers by the Rus 
sian ballet 

With the composer himself in attendance 
Le Donne Curiose”’ had its second. per 
formance on Saturday afternoon, ‘Jani 
ary 6. The house was completely sold out 
ind enthusiasm ran high. Mr. Wolf-Fer 
rari appeared before the curtain after each 
act and was received with great applause 
Mr. Toscanini, whose preparation of this 
work is another leaf in his laurel wreath 
was brought out with the composer after 
the second act 


A Monday Night ‘Tristan’”’ 


“Tristan” was consid 


fare for the “fashion 


Time was when 
ered inapvropriate 


able” Monday night audiences. That those 
days have passed might well have been 
perceived last Mondav evening when Wag 


ner’s love tragedy had its fourth hearing 


[Continued on page 39] 
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THE OPERATIC SITUATION, AS SEEN 


Frances Alda (Mme. Gatti-Casazza) 








|? is past midnight. 

The last of the audience that has 
crowded the great opera house on Broad- 
way is shivering at the entrances as the 
snow is driven by the wind in their faces, 
and the colored porters are hurrying up 
the drivers of the carriages and automo- 
biles, while blowing on their almost frost- 
bitten fingers. 

Slowly a young and handsome woman, 
in full evening dress, covered with a large 
cloak through which a collaret of bril- 
liants glistens, makes her way to the left 
of the house, through the parterre nod- 
ding and smiling pleasantly to acquaint- 
ances as she goes along. 

She passes into the offices of the com- 
pany at the back of the house, speaks to 
some gentlemen in an outer room, knocks 
at a door, enters and presently emerges with 
a tall, handsome, bearded man with a seri- 
ous face and tired eyes. 

She sees to it that his coat is well but- 
toned up. He regards her kindly but no 
word escapes him. 

They pass out by the stage door, where 
a taxi awaits them, and drive off. 

It is Frances Alda—Mme. Gatti-Casazza 
—who, having attended the performance, 
has come to take her husband home. 


x* * xX 


E decided to take supper at Rector’s. 
The head waiter has received our 
order and as we sit we see Hertz, the 
noted conductor of German opera, come 
in with some other artists and pass through 
the hall. 

Presently I look up and meet the soft, 
tired eyes and the serious face of the most 
distinguished opera director of our time, 
Gatti-Casazza. 

He comes forward somewhat diffidently. 
I rise; he puts forth his hand, without a 
word. 

A few moments later he returns and 
begs us, in French, to come to his table 
at the request of his wife. We follow 
him, and as we take our places and ex- 
change greetings I notice the simplicity 
of his meal—a few oysters, a small cutlet. 
some grapes in a large caraffe of iced 
water, and a single glass of wine. Madame 
expresses her pleasure at meeting us. 

“Do you remember, Signor Gatti,” say 
I, “that day last season when we were at 
lunch at Delmonico’s, I told you it would 
not take the American people and the 
press long to understand you? Surely you 
must realize that your work is greatly ap- 
preciated !” 

The Signor gravely bows and—continues 
eating ! 

Madame breaks in with: 

“Yes! But there kas been one sheet 
that insinuated that he produced some 
opera because it was to his pecuniary ad- 
vantage” 

The Sigwor looks up, murmurs what 
would seem to be an indignant protest at 
the charge and—goes on eating! 

“That sheet,” say I, “has neither stand- 
ing nor influence.” 

“And then they say I am under the 
direction of the Ricordis of Milan!” 

The sphinx has broken silence at last! 

“It is not true!” the Signor continues. 
“The Ricordis own operas! The _ public 
wants to hear these operas—that is all! 
It is purely a business arrangement.” 

Madame breaks in again: 

“Nothing could be further from the 
truth than this charge. Why, for years 
Gatti and the Ricordis were not on terms. 
It is only lately that they have come to- 
gether again, but purely in a business way, 
as he says. 

“By the bye, did you hear about my ad- 
venture in Montreal ?” 

“Yes, I believe we printed something 
about it,” say I. : 

“Did you know,” continues Madame, as 
she daintily picks at the grapes, “they got 
up a conspiracy against me in favor of a 








local prima donna. When I sang the Ga- 
votte in ‘Manon’ the chorus laughed, 
talked and sang something else! You can 
imagine the situation! I will send you 
the Montreal Star with a full account of 
it !” 

“Sounds like the good old times in Vi- 
enna and Italy,” say I, “when the ‘swells’ 
sat on the stage with the adherents of 
one prima donna on one side and the ad- 
herents of another prima donna on the 
other side. How they teased, jeered and 
insulted one another—and later on fought 


duels !” a oe 
“How lovely! How romantic!” ex- 
claims Madame. : 
The Signor continues patiently and 


quietly—to eat his supper. 

We discuss the opera—the taste of the 
public. : 

“The public!” interposes the Signor. “It 
goes to hear singers!—not operas! It was 
always so.” ¥ 

“T cannot agree with you,” say I. “Wit- 
ness the everlasting popularity of the Wag- 
ner operas, of ‘Carmen,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Aida,’ 
‘Romeo et Juliette-—whoever sings them. 
It may be true of the old Italian operas 
which no longer attract, except with a 
great cast or a wondrous prima donna. 
Then look at your crowded houses at “The 
Girl’ at ‘Kénigskinder,’ at your revivals 
of ‘Orfeo,’ of ‘Armide!’ What does 
Madame think of the situation?” 

“You come and see me—say next Satur- 
day, at five o’clock, and I’ll tell you what 
I think of the situation!” says Madame, as 
we rise. “I could make the appointment 
for to-morrow, but I have to sing at the 
Bagby Musicale, then lunch with a num- 
ber of ladies who are giving an entertain- 
ment in my honor. After that a great 
millionaire is going to show me his art 
treasures. Then I am a guest at dinner 
uptown. After that I have promised to go 
to the theater, and then—then I have to go 
and bring Gatti home, for I really believe 
he would continue working all night if I 
didn’t !” 

We are almost the last to leave the din- 
ing room. 

k *k x 
ADAME receives me in her pretty 
apartment at the hotel. It overlooks 
Broadway. She has just come in from 
the matinée and wears a large Gainsboro’ 
hat which serves to set off her face to 
advantage. 

“Decidedly a character!” say I to my- 
self as I remove my overcoat. 

Her face, remarkable for intelligence, 
wears an expression which is everlastingly 
a question, as if she would say, “I wonder 
what you think of me!” 

Her movements suggest that she is of 
a very nervous, sensitive disposition, while 
the piercing look of her eyes tells you 
that she is possessed of intense mental 
activity. ' 

The room is full of flowers. On the 
grand piano a number of photographs, a 
few books, some music. 

As Madame settles back in her armchair 
she smiles and says: 

“Now, I suppose, you are going to in- 
terview me!” 

“Heaven forbid!” say I. “You said you 
would tell me what you really thought of 
the opera situation.” 

“If I only dared !——” 
she clasps her hands. 

“You speak English very well,” say I. 

“Why not? I am an Australian, as you 
should know,” says Madame. “By the 
bye, I lunched with Toscanini to-day. What 
a wonderful man he is! He said, ‘Why 
is not Alda singing?’” 

“That is a question I cannot answer.” 
say I. “Your Desdemona certainly was the 
most appealing performance of that diffi- 
cult role I can remember and in ‘Falstaff’ 
[ thought you charming. But Gatti—” 

“Gatti!” interjects Madame. “He has his 
own troubles !” 


she replies, as 
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Madame changes the subject. 

“Look at that beautiful vase with those 
flowers. . Emmy Destinn sent them to me. 
She is a most lovable woman, as well as 
a glorious singer. Did you hear her im 
Tosca? I thought she was wonderful! 
You do not recognize that photograph? 
Why, it is Oscar Hammerstein, taken at 
a new angle. See what he wrote: “to a 
great artist and a glorious woman!’ He 
was on the steamer with us.” 

“Did you ever think,” continues Ma- 
dame, as she rests her face on her hands, 
“that I have never had a chance here to 
get really acquainted with the public? 
That’s everything! 

“IT made my début three seasons ago. 
I was like many another—too nervous to 
sing. Then I broke my arm in an auto 
accident and I did not sing again for six 
weeks. Then I appeared in Puccini’s ‘Le 
Villi” It was like a new début. All I 
have sung at the Metropolitan has been 
eight—perhaps ten—performances, and at 
such intervals that every time it was like 
a new début. A singer must sing often 
to be at her ease and at her best. Last 
year and this, as you know, I sang en 
tour all over the United States.” 

“And was most cordially appreciated and 
received,” say I. 

“Yes, I found my audiences everywhere 
most cordial,” says Madame. “At one con- 
cert, at Houston, Tex., I sang before 6,000 
people and was not at all nervous. Here 
I am frightened to death.” 

“Well,” say I, “Lipkowska told me the 
same thing. She said she sang with per- 
fect ease and freedom in Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago, but here, in New York, 
she felt like going to pieces! I cannot 
explain it! The critics are kindly, the 
public generous and appreciative and as to 
the company—it never was so harmonious 
as it is now under Gatti’s management.” 

“Yes, that is true,” says Madame. 
“There are no quarrels this year. It is 
nicer to go into the theater. 

“But an artist’s life is trying in New 
York. Here you have to rehearse, to sing 
—and here social life is necessary to suc- 
cess. You positively must get to know 
all the best people—and I—well, I don’t 
like to go out sc much. The first two 
years I did not know anybody. Now I 
know everybody.” 

At this juncture a tall, handsome lady 
with that air of distinction, simplicity and 
ease which bespeaks the refined woman 
of the highest society, enters the room. 

“Allow me to introduce Mrs. Ida Con- 
quest, one of my most intimate friends,” 
says Madame “By the bye, my dear Ida, 
we were speaking of going out into so- 
ciety so much. 

“At one lunch the ladies all had trum- 
pets and gave me a New Year’s Eve re- 
ception. After that I went to Nordica’s. 
Do you know, she is as lovely, as sweet 
and as kind as ever! She is just perfectly 
adorable. 

“What did I do after I was at Nordi 
ca’s? Then it was near seven and I went 
to the opera house to bring Gatti home to 
dinner.—Telephone him?—No use _ what- 
ever! If I didn’t fetch him he would 
just go on working without any dinner, 
wouldn’t he, Ida?” 

And the Lady Ida bows her stately head 
and says: 

“Indeed he would!” 

“Then, when I bring him home,” con- 
tinues Madame, “I hear all the troubles of 
the singers—all ill!—” 

“Say! Did you ever notice Gatti’s 
hands?” says the Lady Ida. “They are 
really beautiful. You know, hands are a 
great indication of character.” 

I notice a handsome golden bag with a 
locket. 

“Yes!” says Madame, “that was given 
me by the men’s club in Montevideo. 

“Now, Mr. Newspaper man,” says Ma- 
dame, turning on me suddenly, “tell me 
what do you think is my controlling char- 
acteristic?” 

“Ambition!” I promptly reply. 

“Yes and no! I want a home life and 
children, and if I can’t have that I want 
to sing—if I can’t sing I want children.” 

“Yes,” I reply, “I have heard that be- 
fore. Daniel Frohman’s beautiful wife, 
Margaret Illington, once set us all crazy 
by suddenly flaring out with the declara- 
tion that she was going to quit her hus- 
band and the stage because she wanted to 
dedicate herself to raising babies and darn- 
ing stockings! But I see she is back again 
at the old stand and at the same old game.” 

“Well?” says Madame. 

“I suppose what you want is both!” 

“Look at Homer!” says Madame. “Sie 
has both!” 

Then we all get to talking about Gatti 
and Madame drops her voice, gets serious 
and says: 

“Dear Gatti! He has a heart of gold! 
But he is a very reserved tnan—he can- 
not help it—he is nervous—timid to a de- 
gree. He is over-conscientious. He lives 
in and for the theater. He gets there at 
nine in the morning and works till mid- 
night—-often without eating.” 


“I should say he was conscientious!” 
sweetly interposes Mrs. Conquest. 

“Pictures?” says Madame. “There is one 
of me as Desdemona—taken the very 
morning I was operated on, after the ac- 
cident. Do you like it? MHere’s another. 
Don’t you think that so good? Eh? 

“What does Gatti do when he is in 
Europe? Just looks for artists. Rushes 
about everyhere—Berlin, Munich, Prague, 
Paris, London, Milan—on the go all the 
time! 

“What is thatr You think I have no 
troubles? 

“Why,” interposes Mrs. Conquest, “she 
looks after that man with absolute devo- 
tion. Goes to the tailor—buys his clothes. 
Say! do you remember how Gatti balked 
at those American shoes? He _ simply 
would not have them. Do you know, my 
dear sir, if she did not fetch Gatti from 
the opera house, he just would not eat or 
sleep !” 

“That’s his one fault,” says 
“absolute lack of regularity. 

“Tell me,’ she says, “what do you con 
sider to be the age up to which an artist 
can sing?” 

“Oh,” say I, “some cannot sing when 
they are twenty or sixty; some can sing 
long after they are sixty.” 

“How old do you suppose I am?” says 
Madame archly. 

“In some things,” say I, “sweet sixteen; 
in others you have the wisdom of 450!” 

“Bravo! That is according to the way 
I feel, I suppose. I will tell you one thing 
—I was young when I began my artistic 
career, and that was in 1904. 

“T suppose I am like every woman, 
though—I want to be taken care of—and 
my fate is to take care of Gatti as well 
as myself.” 

“Well,” say I, “’Tis woman’s most 
glorious destiny, to take care of a good 
man—especially one who needs it so much 
as he.” 

“Do you know,” says Madame, “I am 
beginning to hate that ‘phone. As for 
Gatti—he won’t have one in his room! 

“At eight-thirty this morning—dingle! 
It was Farrar—cannot sing to-night! 
Gluck is indisposed! Then Gatti tele- 
phoned to Boston for Nielson. She could 
not make it. But finally Gluck came to the 
rescue. And to add to Gatti’s troubles 
Fremstad is still sick and won’t be able 
to sing in “Parsifal” on Monday, so Matz- 
enauer will take her place. 

“Well, I am going to make a night of 
it! Where? Why just here at home, with 
my good friend, Mrs. Conquest! I need 
a rest. We'll have a bit of dinner and 
talk—and then—then I will go and fetcn 
Gatti home for supper and bed. If | 
didn’t I do believe he would go to sleep 
in the opera house so as to be there quite 
early in the morning! 

“Au revoir!” 


Madame, 


A> I go down in the elevator and out 
into the hurrying crowds of Broad 
way I think of all those who envy His Ex 
cellency the impresario, the world-re 
nowned manager, and of all those who 
envy his beautiful and talented wife. 

And there comes before me a scene at 
that place of dreams, Sorrento, on the Bay 
of Naples, with its olive and orange and 
lemon groves, where one moonlit night 1 
asked a street singer, a handsome fellow, 
with a lovely tenor voice, who had elec 
trified us, why instead of singing for cop- 
pers and an occasional five lire piece he 
did not go on the stage and sing in opera 

Taking off his hat with a grand wave 
he bowed and said: 

“Signore! Yes! 
[ am a vagabon’. 


[ seeng for the soldi- 
But I ama free like the 
birrds of the airr! Seeng in operra house? 
In that hot, close airr? Think of the 
worrk—the carres—the intrigues—the jeal- 
ousy—the critics! To be a slave of some 
managerr! Niente! I am poorr as a 
churrcha mouse, but my sweetheart Mar 
gherita and our little Beppo have plenty 
macarro’ to eat. Not-a much clothes, 
not-a much diamon’, no! But signore—! 
am-a free!” 

And off he went, humming “La Donna 

é¢ Mobile!” 


Abn (Soeur 
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CINCINNATI NOW HAS 
A NEW AUDITORIOM 


Mr. Stokowski and His Orchestra 
Give Final Concert in Springer 
Music Hall 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 9—Vale Music Hall! 
The last concert of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra in this grand old build- 
ing was given Friday afternoon. Music 
Hall, the erection of which was made pos- 
sible through the munificence of Reuben 
Springer thirty years ago, the building 
which is inseparably associated with the 
great biennial May Musical Festivals, and 
which recalls the monumental work of 
Theodore Thomas in Cincinnati, and invites 
memories of brilliant performances and 
great musicians of other days, has to a de- 
gree lost its usefulness. Like the Audi- 
torium in Chicago, it is too large for sym- 
phony concerts; and beginning with the 
Saturday night performance the Orchestra 
concerts will be given in the new Emery 
Auditorium. 

lf Music Hall were located in New York 
it would doubtless suffer the fate of Madi- 
son Square Garden, but fortunately Cincin- 
nati still has use for the big auditorium and, 
with all its faults—its draughts and squeaky 
doors—local concert-goers will welcome the 
opera performances, the May Festivals with 
Conductor Van der Stucken’s familiar 
figure on the podium, and the opportunity 
to attend performances in the _ historic 
building. But the sentiment one may feel 
in the leaving of Music Hall is mingled 
with a sense of satisfaction and pleasure, 
for the erection of the new auditorium 
marks an epoch in the progress of musical 
Cincinnati and will go far toward insuring 
the permanency of the Symphony Orches- 
tra. : 

The program of this week was made up 
entirely of the works of French composers 

a delightful program delightfully given. 
Ordinarily a program of this kind would 
have a tendency to leave a cloying sweet 
taste, but the orchestra seemed to be in- 
spired to its best efforts, a sort of farewell- 
to-Music-Hall spirit, and the program was 
given with a degree of finish which marked 
it as one of the most pleasing given thus far 
during the season. The orchestral numbers 
included César Franck’s Symphony in D 
Minor; Debussy’s “L’Apres-Midi D’un 
Faune,” and three excerpts from the 
“Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz, includ- 
ing Minuet Des Follets, Ballet Des Sylphes 
and Marche Hongroise. Ernest Hutcheson 
played the Saint-Saens Concerto in G 
Minor. The program served to bring out 
certain characteristics of the orchestra, 
especially in the graceful allegretto of the 
symphony and in the Debussy work with its 
many delicious passages, which perhaps 
have not been fully recognized heretofore. 
The Berlioz excerpts were brilliantly 
given. a 

Mr. Hutcheson, whose work is ‘already 
familiar to Cincinnati concert-goers, again 
gave proof of his excellent musician- 
ship and his art. He was repeatedly called 


> 


The Cincinnati Sympony Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, Director, Photographed on 


back, finally responding with a short and 
brilliant encore. 


Opening of New Auditorium 


One of the most brilliant affairs of the 
local musical season was the opening of the 
new Emery Auditorium Saturday night by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. This 
beautiful and permanent home for the 
Orchestra was made possible through the 
munificence of Mrs. Thomas J. Emery, of 
Cincinnati, who in a gift of $500,009 for the 
erection of a building for the Ohio Me- 
chanics’ Institute, a technical school, pro- 
vided for an auditorium of suitable size for 
the concerts of the Symphony Orchestra, 
for May Festival rehearsals, the concerts of 
the Orpheus Club and the Musical Art So- 
ciety, conducted by Edwin W. Glover, and 
similar organizations. The building is to be 
rented at a cost of maintenance. 

This building is located at the intersec- 
tion of the canal and Walnut street, a few 
blocks east of the famous Springer Music 
Hall, and is a handsome structure of brick 





Home of the Organization 


with stone trimmings. The auditorium oc 
cupies the north end of the building and has 
a seating capacity of about 2,200. Its fit- 
tings are rich and artistic and throughout is 
found every convenience. The foyer is of 
white marble and a wide staircase leads 
directly from the foyer to the first balcony. 
On the left as one enters the foyer are 
spacious parlors and similar rooms are to 
be found in the rear of the balcony and 
gallery. In arranging the seats the archi- 
tect has placed a series of boxes across the 
main floor in the rear of the orchestra seats 
and also across the front of the balcony. 
Special attention has been given the stage 
and the box scene for the orchestra, which 
represents the classic interior of a medieval 
hail decorated with statues, and rises in a 
domed ceiling effect to the top of a gener 
ous proscenium opening. 

This auditorium will now be the perma 
nent home of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, and its erection is the fulfill- 
ment of a hope long cherished by Mrs. C 
R. Holmes, president of the Orchestra As 








the Stage of Emery Auditorium, the New 


sociation, and the Board of Directors, and 
it will undoubtedly prove an important fac- 
tor in establishing the permanence of the 
orchestra. 

Notwithstanding the severe snowstorm 
the formal opening of the Auditorium 
brought out an audience which left coim- 
paratively few empty seats. 

Before the program proper there were 
brief dedicatory exercises. Following the 
playing of “The Star Spangled Banner” by 
the Orchestra, Charles P. Taft, as chair- 
man of the Dedication Committee, made a 
fitting introductory address. He was fol- 
lowed by Prot. John Shearer, head of the 
Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, who spoke of 
the great need of the new auditorium and 
the generosity of the donor, and Rev. 
Frank Nelson delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress on the value of such gifts and the 
importance of this auditorium to the com- 
munity. Considering the great haste neces 
sary in completing the auditorium for the 
opening everything went off smoothly. 


F. E. E 





METROPOLITAN PLANS 
A LONDON INVASION? 


[Continued from page 1] 


her a chance to show her brilliant voice 
Then | sent her to Paris and made her do 
nothing but study for seven months. And 
after her London sensation I extended her 
contract with me from one to five years. 

“It was the same with Orville Harold. 
\fter he had studied with Oscar Saenger | 
put him in ‘Naughty Marietta. Then he 
went abroad to study and he has developed 
dramatic power and a fine stage presence. | 
regard him as the best tenor in the world. 

“American travelers who want to hear 
the Summer season of my opera will find a 
useful novelty in the New York box office 
which I am opening in a Fifth avenue tour- 
ists’ agency. They will be supplied with 
blocks of seats for each performance. The 
tourist will be able to buy the actual tickets 
for the operas, and his selection will be 
communicated to the London office by a 
cipher cable code. 


“My present seasen will continue till 
April. And then after a week’s interim, | 
shall reopen on whatever night Covent Gar- 
den opens its Summer season.” 

There was a twinkle in the Hammerstein 
eyes when he was asked if he wouldn’t lose 
the presence of the nobility by opening on 
the same night as the older house. 

“I have the operas and the singers, so I’ll 
take a chance. I make the old operas ac- 
ceptable by editing them to conform to 
modern ideas of stagecraft. Critics say 
that it is sacrilege to tamper with the work 
of the old masters, but if they could come 
to life to-day they would probably approve 
of the changes made in their works. I cut 
out the last act of ‘The Prophet’ on ac 
count of a scene where a chandelier fell on 
the villain. That may have been impressive 
when it was written, but to-day it is absurd 

“Always I am on the lookout for great 
new operas. Wolf-Ferrari?” Here a pecu- 
liar smile crowded the Hammerstein cigar 
out of place. “His operas are pleasant and 
tinkling, but there are fifty such scores to 
be found in Europe. No, they are melo- 
dious, but not great. 

Mr. Hammerstein produced a cablegram 
which announced the receipts of his Lon- 


don house for the night before, which 
amounted to $3,700 in our money. “That 
was ‘Herodiade’ with Cavalieri,” he added, 
“So you see that we are playing toe a great 
deal of money, as operatic figures go in 
Kurope.” 

Mr. Hammerstein was asked what advice 
he could give to the Americans who wished 
to fit themselves for a place in his company. 

“That is always a puzzle,” he replied. “A 
good voice alone is not sufficient. The 
singer must have stage experience. In the 
preparatory training at home the pupil’s 
audience consists of the piano, stool, and 
teacher. To get ease before a real audience 
he may go perhaps to some small opera 
company and work for nothing, if neces- 
sary. But this training must not last too 
long, or the young singer will 
slovenly. The next step would be to obtain 
a position in my chorus, or simply to sit 
around at my rehearsals. Along with the 
benefit of observation, there may come at 
any time the looked-for opportunity when 
the regular singer becomes _ indisposed 
Then if the understudy has the real abil- 
ity, he may become what the papers call 
‘famous in a night,’ but really famous after 
years of struggle.” 


become 


Connell and Wells Win Applause in 


Harvard Club Concert 


Horatio Connell, baritone, and John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, were the soloists in 
a program at the Harvard Club, New 
York, on January 7. Mr. Connell was 
heard in songs of Loewe, Schubert, Mayer, 
Gounod, Galloway and Hottan, and won 
applause by his artistic delivery. Mr. 
Wells sang songs by Secchi, tiandel, Ru- 
binstein, Reichardt, Young, Cadman, 
Loomis, Ware and Alexander kKussell, in 
all of which he was heard to excellent 
advantage. 


Appreciation From Emmy Destinn 


ANSONIA HOTEL, 
January 7, 1912. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

Many thanks for the hospitality you have 
given to the letter which I wrote to the 
Vusical Courier in answer to its attacks 
against my art. 

[ thank you also for the chivalry you 
showed in taking my part by the article 
you wrote in your paper. 

Yours sincerely, 
EMMY DEsTINN. 





~ ZURO 


Operatic Coach 
Thorough Preparation for the Stage 
Studio: 

Metropolitan Opera House, 
Studio Building, 1425 Broadway. 
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WILLIAM POMEROY FROST 


Telephone, 4817 Columbus 


TENOR 


251 West End Ave., New York 
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BOSTON'S WEBK OF 
OPERA IN ITALIAN 


A Specially Memorable Perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Tosca’’ with Destinn 
in Title Role 


Bureau of Musica! America, 


No. 120 Boylston Street, 

Boston, January 7, 1912. 
T the Boston Opera House Italian 
onera has held sway for the last 
week—on Monday, Januarv 1, “Otello,” 
with Carmen Melis, Giovanni Zenatello 


and Giovanni Polese, respectively as Des- 
demona, Otello and lago; on Wednesday, 
“La Bohéme,” with Zina 
Fely Dereyne as Musetta, Constantino as 
Rodolfo and Polese as Marcel, to name the 
four principals; on Friday, “I Pagliacci,” 
with Scotti as Tonio, Zenatello as Canto 
and Carmen Melis as Nedda, followed by 
the ballet ‘“Coppelia,” with Mme. Dolores 
Galli as premiére danseuse; on Saturday 
afternoon, “Tosca,” with Emmy Destinn 
in the title role, Zenatello as Cavaradossi 
and Dinh Gilly as Scarpia—a memorable 
performance; on Saturday evening for the 
popular-priced performance, “Madama 
Butterfly,” with Carmen Melis as Butterfly, 
Giuseppe Gaudenzi as VPinkerton § and 
Ramon Blanchart as the Consul. 


srozia as Mimi, 


Destinn Scores as ‘‘Tosca’’ 

The performance of “Tosca” will re- 
main long in the memories of those who 
attended, for the consistent brilliancy of 
the whole thing and for Mme. Destinn’s 
superb singing and hardly inferior acting 
as Tosca, for the fiery, intensely dramati 
Cavaradossi of Mr. Zenatello and the in 
teresting impersonation of Mr. Gilly. Rob 
ert Moranzoni, who is an wnequal con 
ductor and who has led this season with 
varying results, on this day rose to the oc 
casion and led a superb orchestral per- 
formance. Mme. Destinn’s Tosca proved 
the most impressive impersonation of the 
chafacter seen here since the days of Milka 
Ternina, and it was better sung. Mr. 
Zenatello was remarkably in the vein, sing- 
ing with extraordinary feeling and versa- 
tility of style. Mr. Gilly portrayed one 
side of Scarpia’s character’ especially 
fortunately—his callousness and cynicism 
—and he also gave much pleasure with a 


voice remarkable for color and power. 
And the audience applauded no more, 
perhaps not so much, as it had ap- 
plauded many performances of “Tosca” 
in this theater less engrossing than this 
one! The opera is an ugly and a tawdry 


piece and should be heard only when given 
as on this occasion, if heard at all. 
The performance of “Otello” had all of 


the individual distinction that past per 
formances of the opera this season have 
had. In especial, Mr. Zenatello’s Moo? 


was again a most powerful characteriza 
tion, one which is greater this season than 
it has ever been before. The Desdemona 
of Mme. Melis and the Jaga of Mr. Polese 
have been often described in these columns. 
Zina Brozila a Charming “Mimi” 

Zina Brozia, who has been heard previ 
ously here with much pleasure as Thais and 
Marguerite, won even greater success as 
Mimi in “La Boheme.” She sang more 
freely and she sang better than she had 
yet sung in Boston. It was_ possible, 


finally, to get down to the_ rock 
bottom of her voice and find out what 
manner of organ it was. Mme. Brozia 


sang Mimi's music warmly and effectively 
She costumed the part a little differently 
from what tradition would have -dictated, 
and very characteristically—in one act al- 
most shabbily, in the next over-brightly 
Her performance was not only praise 
worthy for its vocalism and its interpret 
ing power, but also for its real pathos and 
appeal. Mr. Constantino was heard at his 
best as Rodolfo, and‘his best is very ad 
mirable. Not to have seen his Rodolfo 
indeed, is to have missed him in one of 
his finest roles. Miss Dereyne again gave 
pleasure by her vivacity as Musetta, and 
Mr. Polese, in common with his brother 
Bohemians, added to the gayety of nations. 
Mr. Scotti’s Tonio is well known wherever 
opera is given in this country, and it was 
not less convincing at this time than on 
former occasions. Mr. Zenatello again 
distinguished himself as Canio. Mme 
Melis as Nedda was at her best in the last 
act. At the Sunday evening concert on 
the 7th. Erma Seydel, now, I believe, in her 
13th vear, performed the Eighth Concerto 
of Spohr with exemplary mastery, and 
was very much applauded. She undoubt- 


edly has a big future and her foundation 
has been admirably -laid under the guid- 
ance of Charles Martin Loeffler. 

: O.1n Downes 








PARKER NOT AN OPERATIC ENTHUSIAST 


Composer of Metropolitan’s Prize-Winning ‘‘ Mona’ Used to Tell 
His Yale Students That Opera Is a ‘‘ Beautiful Mess ’?—How 





He Has Employed Modern Devices in His Score 
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Horatio Parker, the Distinguished American Composer, and Winner of the Metro- 
politan Opera House Contest, on the Golf Links 


L.THOUGH Horatio Parker has a splen 
Dean of the Yale 
Music School, there are some of his teach 
ings that he may wish to recall, now that 
he is the composer of the prize-winning 
opera, “Mona.” 

For years he has been telling his students 
that opera is not as great an art form as a 
symphony, because it is a compromise be 
tween two dissimilar arts. He has satiric- 
ally referred to grand opera as “the most 
expensive music” or “a beautiful mess.’ 

He even went so far as to say that he 
preferred Wagner in the concert hall to 
Wagner in the opera house. And now Mr 
Parker, composer, is placed in a delicate 
position as the exponent of an art which 
Mr. Parker, professor, considered inferior 
to symphonic composition. 

“I consider myself as especially fortu 
nate,” said the composer recently, “in find- 
ing such a splendid libretto as Brian Hook- 
ers poem of ‘Mona.’ So many composers 
have had to accept unpoetic librettos be- 
cause they could find nothing better. It is 
hard to get inspiration out of a book which 
was not inspired itself. Mr. Hooker’s 
poem seems to me truly inspiring and | 
have tried to make my music reflect it as 
closely as possible. And as a necessary 
aid to the singing of opera in English | 
have taken the utmost care to arrange all 
dificult vowel sounds so that they would 
be easy to sing 


did record as the 


“As to realism, I have made use of every 
musical device, whether classic or modern, 
that would bring out the spirit of the text 
in its human vividness. 

“I have employed /eit motive in ‘Mona,’ 
of course. For I can’t conceive of any- 
one’s writing an opera nowadays without 
them. You can’t expect the public to un- 
learn what Wagner taught it. I have, how- 


ever, taken care not to use so many 
motives as to confuse the listener with 
their complications. 

“One device which I have used is that 


of associating the different personalities of 
the drama with definite tonalities. For in- 
stance, Gwynn, the hero, is associated with 
the key of B major. With Mona herself | 
have carried the idea still further, assign- 
ing separate keys to the two distinct aspects 
of her personality. In her character of 
Druid priestess she is associated with the 
key of E minor, while in her character as a 
woman she is assigned the key of E flat 
major. 

“I have not attempted to imitate the 
music of the ancient Druids, among whom 
the story is laid, for the reason that no man 
living knows what their music was like. 
My opera is distinctively modern, though | 
have tried to imbue it with the primitive 
spirit.” 

The orchestral score of “Mona,” which is 
said fairly to bristle with difficulties, was 
delivered to the Metropolitan Opera House 
last week and rehearsals will begin soon. 





THOMAS MEMORIAL CONCERT 





Chicago Orchestra Pays Tribute to Its 
Founder and First Conductor 

Cuicaco, Jan. 9.—The program for the 
Theodore Thomas Memorial was significant 
in honor of a man who not only helped to 
make Chicago a music-loving city, but 
whose influence extended all over the coun- 
try. It not only served the reverent pur- 
pose that inspired the occasion, but marked 
some of the loftiest expressions of tonal art 
that have been given to the world. 

The Overture to Gluck’s “Iphigenie En 
Aulide” immediately established the vir- 
tuosity of this orchestral body. It was alto- 
gether appropriate that Beethoven's “Eroi- 
ca” Symphony was included in this pro- 
gram. This symphony was a favorite with 
the late Theodore Thomas and his love for 
Beethoven had. some expression in almost 
every program of moment that he pre- 
sented. It was not only. an authoritative, 
but almost an-inspired reading of the great 





work, unfolding each melody in fullness of 
tene and proper proportionment. Then 
followed Schubert’s “Music to Rosamunde,” 
including the entr’acte and B flat major, to- 
gether with the ballet music in G Major 
and the Prelude to Wagner's “Die Meister- 
singer.” An intimate memory came in 
“Traume,” a study to Wagner’s “Tristan 
und Isolde,” orchestrated by Theodore 
Thomas. 





ELENA GERHARDT 
MAKES HER DEBUT 


German Soprano Cordially Received 
at Her First Concert in 
America 


Curiosity regarding the powers of Elena 
Gerhardt, who has been scoring such em- 
phatic triumphs in Germany and England, 
was satisfied last Tuesday afternoon when 
the German soprano made her first New 
York appearance in a recital of songs at 
Carnegie Hall. There was no doubt of the 
genuineness of the audience’s interest after 
she had sung her first number—Franz’s 
“Das Meer hat seine Perle’—and this 
quickly resolved itself into whole-hearted 
enthusiasm, which increased in a _ steady 
crescendo throughout the remainder of the 
afternoon. It was plainly evident from this 
début that the singer’s American career is 
destined to be a bright and prosperous one. 
Her program was delightful in its first di- 
vision, but not always so satisfying later 
on. It detail it was as follows: 
seine Perlen, Rob. Franz; Die 
Forelle, An die Musik, Wohin? Romanze aus 
Rosamunde and Erlkénig, F. Schubert: An die 
Nachtigall, Vergebliches Standchen, Immer leiser 


wird mein Schlummer, Schwalbe sag’ mir an, Sap 
phische Ode and Der Schmied, Joh. Brahms; Mor 





Das Meer hat 


gen and Wiegenlied, Rich. Strauss; Nimmersatte 
Liebe, Auf einer Wanderun, Storchenbotschaft, 
Der Freund, Hugo Wolf. 


It is particularly as a lyrical singer that 
Miss Gerhardt delights the connoisseur 
Her voice is of a smooth and velvety qual- 
ity, warm and of colorful timbre. It is han- 
dled with the resourcefulness of a true 
mistress of the secrets of effective vocalism. 
[In numbers calling for a flowing legato, and 


sustained piano or pianissimo she _ rises 
to her greatest heights and her tones float 
to the farthest extremity of the audi- 
torium with exquisite delicacy of effect. 
The ability to sing successfully in this 


fashion argues ideal breath control. Miss 
Gerhardt’s phrasing is another matter in 
which this particular excellence is exempli+ 
fied. 

In dramatic songs calling for a gre:ter 
degree of dynamic stress Miss Gerhardt 
is occasionally inclined to make use of a 
coup de glotte, which gives a quality of 
stridency to certain tones. She is not al 
ways guilty of this shortcoming in the 
same places, for which reason it may he as- 
sumed that she can avoid it. 

Miss Gerhardt’s interpretations disclose 
the possession of temperament and much 
intelligence. Space permitting it would 
be a pleasure to comment favorably on her 
delivery of almost every number, despite 
the fact that the Wolf and most of the 
Brahms songs might advantageously have 
been replaced by material of greater mus! 
cal attractiveness. At the close of the re- 
cital Miss Gerhardt gave Strauss’s lovely 
“Serenade” and several other encores. She 
was effectively accompanied by Paula 
Hegner. mF. Fs 


Paul Althouse Stars in Lawrence (Mass.) 
“Messiah” 


LAWRENCE, Mass., Jan. 8—Paul Althouse, 
tenor: Albert Edmund Brown, basso; Bet 
tha Kinsel, soprano, and Viola Van Orden, 
contralto, were the soloists at the Lawrence 
Choral Society’s production of Handel’s 
“The Messiah,” sung last week under the 
direction of E. G. Hood. The Boston 
Festival Orchestra also assisted. Mr. Alt 
house was superb in his last aria, “Thou 
Shalt Break Them,” and his success 
throughout was decisive. Mr. Brown’s 
voice was also well suited to oratorio work 


and the work of the other soloists was 
pleasing. The chorus acquitted itself ad 
mirably. 





THE SINSHEIMER QUARTET 


Next Concert: WEDNESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 17 
at Rumford Hall, 50 East 41 St., New York 
Program: Mozart, Quartet in G, Miroslav 
Webe, Quartet in B minor, Dvorak, Piano 
Quartet in E flat. 


Assisting Artist: MISS BETTY ASKENASY 
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Dear Musical AMERICA: 

From what I hear there are liable to be 
important changes in the operatic situa- 
tion in this country, with the exception of 
New York, where, as you know, Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza and Mr. Toscanini are slated to 
remain for a period of at least three years 
more after this season, which has given 
general satisfaction. The changes which 
are likely to be made are in Chicago and 
Boston. 

There appears to have been some trouble 
in Chicago with regard to business mat- 
ters, though I understand that the prin- 
cipal society people and the millionaires 
there have decided to stand by Andreas 
Dippel in certain matters regarding the 
payment of some artists which have re- 
cently come up and which threatened to 


cause trouble. 

At the same time there seems to be se- 
rious reason for believing that this may 
be Mr. Dippel’s last season in Chicago, or 
that next year will see the end of his con- 
nection with opera in this country and that 
he is already more or less pledged to 
leave in order to manage the opera in 
Vienna and at the same time run the Op- 
era in Carlsbad. 

In connection with this I understand 
that the oft-repeated rumor came up again 
that unless some of the very wealthy men 
in Boston come forward the opera may 
not go on in Boston. I de not place any 
stock in this story, for the reason that 
Manager Russell has made good, as far as 
it was possible to do so, and I know en- 
joys the confidence of Mr. Jordan and 
those principally interested. 

What I think is more likely is that Mr. 
Russell has been offered the management 
of the Chicago Opera if Dippel leaves, but 
has declined it, though it is said that he 
was willing to exercise a certain super- 
vision of the Chicago opera if he had the 
proper assistance with regard to details. 

Personally I would be very sorry to see 
Dippel leave us. He has been connected 
with operatic affairs in New York for so 
many years and showed himself active, en- 
terprising, as well as capable. Certainly 
we must give him credit for having made 
such a success as he has of the Chicago 
opera season. He has done more there 
tnan any operatic manager before him 
ever did, and he must be credited with 
having produced a number of new works 
in a most exemplary and _ satisfactory 


manner. 
a ee 


Nothing has pleased me more in a long 
time than to notice that Josef Lheévinne 
has at last come into his own. His recep- 
tion, after he had played Beethoven’s “Em- 
peror”’ Concerto at the Philharmonic at 
Carnegie Hall last Sunday was enthusi- 
astic. 

Without an exception all the critics 
praised his performance as masterly. | 
was particularly gratified to see Mr. Chase, 
the brilliant critic of the New York £ve- 
ning Sun, call attention to the fact that 
Lhévinne plays “with the orchestra” and 
not “against it,” as so many pianists do 
who believe that it is “up to them,” as the 
vernacular goes, to push the instrument 
beyond his natural limitations in order to 
show either their ability to produce volume 
of sound or their ability to make the in- 
strument successfully enter a contest ol 
sonority between it and the orchestra. | 

When Lhévinne made his début in this 
country I said that he was an artist of 
the highest rank, and I was all the more 
impressed with him because of his sim- 
plicity and the modesty of his attitude to 
the public. He indulged in no tricks, as 
some pianists do, and in all the interviews 
with him he maintained that reserve, which 
is always characteristic of the highest abu- 


ity, which does not seek to exploit itself 
by meretricious means. 

I realized, however, that it would take 
him some time to get acquainted with our 
people, and that this might militate, as it 
undoubtedly did, against his obtaining a 
full measure of success during his first 
season. 

As we know, the first tour did not pro- 
duce the expected results, but now that 
Mr. Lhévinne is getting better acquainted 
with us—or, rather, now that the society 
element that loves music in New York and 
elsewhere is getting better acquainted with 
Mr. Lhévinne—he is coming into his own. 

His success is a matter of congratula- 
tion, as it shows that we are prepared, in 
this country, to render homage to artists 
of the highest rank. Though it must be 
remembered that it is no longer possible 
or easy for an artist to conquer us at the 
outset, at a single coup, as it used to be 
in former times, when life here was sim- 
pler and the musical field was not, as it is 
to-day, crowded with abilities of a high 
order. 

Oscar Hammerstein, by com'ng over, has 
given the newspaper men, as usual, plenty 
to write about—though he himself has said 
very little. Columns have been printed in 
conjecture as to the purpose of his visit, 
which seems to have been somewhat neces- 
sitated by various legal proceedings which 
have been taken against him and which 
appear to be the spice of his life, as if he 
had not enough trouble in starting, build- 
ing and running an opera house in Lon 
don! 

Some papers have declared that he is 
over here to place some of his artists; 
others that he is establishing a connection 
between the Metropolitan and his opera 
house in London; others that the Metro- 
politan design to vse their company and 
their force in London, as they, to a certain 
extent, did in Paris last year. 

The New. York Sun has come to the 
conclusion that all these ideas are wrong 
and that the real reason Hammerstein 
came over here was to buy a new silk hat, 
the model for which has been copyrighted, 
trade-marked and deposited here in New 
York in a safe deposit vault! 

..¢ % 

The papers all reported that when Wolf- 
Ferrari heard his “Donne Curiose” for the 
first time in Italian at the Metropolitan 
the other day he wept. But they did not 
say whether he wept with pleasure or pain! 
In some of his interviews he has ex- 
pressed his gratification at the success of 
the performance, which indeed, taken all 
in all, was remarkable and showed the ex- 
traordinary pains which have been taken 
under the present management to produce 
new works in a fitting manner 

One other short novelty in the shape of 
Blech’s opera “Versiegelt’ is promised, and 
then we shall have the much advertised and 
eagerly expected “Mona,” by Horatio 
Parker, which, as you know, won the Ten 
Thousand Dollar prize offered by the Met- 
ropolitan directors for an opera by an 
\merican composer. 

Rehearsals for this have been frequent 
and strenuous. I should judge so by the 
excited condition of Riccardo Martin, 
whom I occasionally meet, and who floats 
up and down Fifth Avenue in a very ec- 
stacy of excitement. 

He no longer has time to eat, sleep or 
talk. His vocabulary has become confined 
to two words: “Mona!” “Rehearsals !’ 


* * 


The fever for everything Russian ap 
pears to be dying out, owing, perhaps, to 
the trouble among the Russian dancers 
and their managers, and also, perhaps, to 
an error of judgment in the management 
of the Balalaika Orchestra. 

These Russians appear to be exceedingly 
emotional! I hear that Mordkin, who is 
the principal male dancer, threw himself 
on the floor in an agony of weeping the 
other day, when he found that his picture, 
in a large amount of printed matter which 
had been gotten out, was not even an inch 
larger than those of the other members 
of the company! So, to pacify him, they 
had to throw out nearly Two Thousand 
Dollars’ worth of pictorial effort in order 
to enlarge the size of Mordkin’s face! 

Perhaps some of the lack of success this 
season of the dancers is due to the ab- 
sence of Pavlowa, who did not come over, 
and whose place was taken by Mlle. Gelt 
zer, a very painstaking and charming little 
lady, but who does not appear to have 
attained the same height of success as her 
predecessor. 

Then, you know, there was the trouble 
with another of the prima donna dancers, 
Madame Lopoukowa, whom the manage- 
ment got away from the Winter Garden, 
only to land into a lawsuit with her former 
managers, that prevented her from appear- 
ing, and with the further result of another 
lawsuit in which Madame sued them for 
the salary she could have earned if she 
could have danced! 

With regard to the Balalaika Orchestra, 
which made such a sensational success last 


season, the mistake was made of not con- 
fining their program absolutely to Russian 
songs, choruses and music, and _ interject- 
ing music which properly belongs to the 
general concert field. 

However, Max Rabinoff, the energetic 
and most enterprising manager, who has 
the Russian enterprises this season, has a 
third card in his hand, which promises to 
be a great winner, in the shape of a Rus- 
sian tenor, a rabbi who has a wonderful 
reputation. This tenor, who lives in War- 
saw, comes out in rabbinfcal dress, strikes 
a chord or two and sings in a way that 
some assert will make Caruso, Martin & 
Co. go out and seek out the first apple 
tree on which to suspend themselves! 

As the Scotch say: “I hae me doubts.” 

At the same time there is no doubt that 
this singer will make a_ sensational suc- 
cess if he comes and will crowd the ten 
concerts for which he is engaged. His 
manager will not need any sensation to an- 
nounce his arrival, for I understand that 
all the Russian Jews of the East Side have 
already arranged to stop work for that 
day and go down to the steamer to meet 
him. 

If they do New York will understand 
what a vast population the Russian Jews 
are and what a factor they have become 
in our cosmopolitan city. 

57 * 

I:verything is being set to music these 
days! In England a composer has arisen 
who has set even the Dreadnoughts to 
music, and a piece has been produced 
where we have the launching of the 
Dreadnought, the Dreadnought out at 
sea, the Dreadnought in a_ storm, the 
Dreadnought in a fight, and finally the 
triumphant return home of the Dread- 
nought, to the tune of “Britannia Rules 
the Waves, Britons Never, Never Will Be 
Slaves.” 

But another composer has gone even 
further than that, for “Potiphar’s Wife,” 
a dramatic poem by Harvey M. Watts, has 
been set to music by Carl Linn Seiler of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

So you see if England celebrates her 
new navy in music we can go her one bet 
ter and celebrate a distinguished Biblical 
character, who was perhaps the first to 
illustrate Kipling’s dictum, that “the fe- 
male of the species is more deadly than 
the male!” 

* * * 

I knew it! I knew it! I knew it! 

When I read that in a performance of 
“Carmen” in Milwaukee Mary Garden’s 
skirt, which she wore in the last act, began 
to come off, I felt in my bones that press 
dispatches describing the catastrophe would 
be sent all over the country which would 
rival in extent and length the news from 
China or the war in Tripoli or the discov- 
ery of Woodrow Wilson’s recently pub- 
lished letter ‘to a friend that in his opinion 
William J. Bryan ought to be “knocked 
into a cocked hat!” 

The story goes that the frantic efforts 
of our dear Mary to keep on that. skirt 
while she was dying were worthy of the 
highest calisthenic art. The trouble arose 
from a careless maid. 

[ would not for a moment suggest that 
our talented Mary’s knowledge of what 
constitutes “news” in the papers of to-day 
caused her to tie that skirt “loose” so as 
to create a sensation! 

. - * 

There is a very worthy society of ladies 
who meet for the double purpose of char- 
ity and playing euchre at the Waldorf. 
Their charity is of the most sensible kind, 
as they do not have any red tape, but as 
soon as they hear of a case of distress 
some one or two of the ladies take imme- 
diate steps to relieve it. 

Before this association the other after- 
noon the Reverend Madison C. Peters, a 
clergyman in New York, who has deserv- 
edly won popularity and respect, made an 
address. 

While commending the ladies for their 
good work he urged them to be careful 
not to bestow their charity upon objects 
that were not worthy, and to illustrate his 
point he told the following story: 

Some society women of wealth and in 
high standing were suddenly informed one 


evening that a poor musician had died un- 
der conditions of the most horrible kind. 
There was not money encugh even to bury 
him. Three of the ladies, having obtained 
the address, determined to go and see what 
they could do. 

The place was way over in the gas 
house district, where they came to a dirty, 
tumble-down tenement, mounted five flights 
of stairs, where they found the poor mu- 
sician dead in bed, barely any furniture in 
the room, while a little boy lying in a cor- 
ner howled dismally. 

They could get no coherent story from 
the boy. They found that they had about 
thirty-five dollars between them, so they 
left it on the bed with a penciled note say- 
ing that if any more money was needed 
they would be very glaG to supply it. 

When they got down to the bottom of 
the stairs again one of the ladies missed 
her lace handkerchief, by which she set 
great store, as it had been given to her by 
a dear friend. She determined to climb 
those five flights to get her handkerchief. 

When she came down she said: 

“What do you think happened? When 
| got into the room the corpse was sitting 
up in bed counting the money!” 

“Tor Heaven’s sake!” said one of the 
ladies. “But what about the little boy?” 

“He confessed to me that he had been 
hired for fifty cents a day and had been 
promised an extra quarter if he would 
howl horribly, should any sympathetic vis- 
itors arrive!” 

“Se non @ vero é ben’ trovato.” 

Your 
MrpHISTO. 


SING ANTE-BELLUM 
SONGS IN COSTUME 


Alma Gluck and Cecil Fanning Give 
Unique Program of Southern Ballads 





Alma Gluck and Cecil Fanning were the 
artists in the recital of “Chansons en 
Crinoline,” arranged by Mrs. R. W. 
Hawkesworth at the Plaza, New York, on 
January 4. The program was made up of 
ante-bellum songs, in which the Southern 
ballads of Stephen 
C. Foster natural- 
ly predominated 
Both of the solo- 
ists were garbed 
in the quaint cos 
tumes of the time 
and the stage was 
set as a Southern 
garden with real 
flowers surround 
ing an old Colo- 
nial home. The 
old time songs 
brought a flood of 
memories to those 
of the older gen- 
eration, while the 
younger auditors 
made their first 
acquaintance with 
the simple melo 

















Cecil Fanning as a dies of a bygone 
Singer of Colonial period. 
Songs With E. B. 


Turpin as his ac- 
companist Mr. Fanning opened the program 
with the plaintive “Her Bright Smile 
Haunts Me Still,” and “Come Where My 
Love Lies Dreaming,” by Foster. 

With her accustomed spirit Miss Gluck 
sang “She Wandered Down the Mountain 
Side” and “Beware.” A group of songs 
by Mr. Fanning included Foster’s familiar 
‘Nellie Was a Lady” and his lively “Camp 
town Races.” The singing of “My Old 
Kentucky Home” and “Old Folks at Home” 
by Miss Gluck exhibited that clear limpidity 
of tone with which the singer adorns these 
simple songs. 

Mr. Fanning gave an inspiring rendition 
of the war songs, “Dixie” and “Maryland, 
My Maryland.” And with two duets, 
“Whispering Hope” and “Dost Thou Love 
Me, Sister Ruth?” the soloists closed a 
program which had been worth while, not 
only as an exposition of the singers’ art 
but also as a hearing of our nearest ap- 
proach to American folksongs. 








Fourth 


1 ge dom of St. Sebastian. 


Public and the Press. 


Do You Love Opera? 


N ATTENDING OPERA what one wants is the Story in few words. 
a Stories fills this want. cdi 

of 163 Operas, 5 Ballets, and D’Annunzio’s Mystery Play, The Martyr- 

It gives the stories of La Foret Bleue, Cendrillon, 

Out Lobetanz, Mona, Le Donne Curiose and other recent operas; also of all Stand- 

ard Operas. Opera Stories contains portraits of famous singers. The book 

is handsomely, substantially bound. Endorsed by Teachers, Singers, the 


Mailed (postpaid) on receipt of 50c., stamps, money order, or currency. 


HENRY L. MASON, 188 Bay State Road, BOSTON 










It contains the Stories (divided into acts) 
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’ not the inspiration. The songs of Straussys CHAMBE MUSIC BY THE 
FINDING GOOD NEW SONGS HARDEST | ess tic Bie wake oust ons WeBER-BEHR _NS ENSEMBLE 
PART OF MISS GERHARDT’S WORK “In working up a song | first try to form f 


a mental picture of the situations and hap- 


é, Fi cert Series ; i 2 
penings shown in the text. The poem I irst of Concert Series G-ven in New 





then study most carefully, learning it and York—An Enjoyable Progzam 
Modern Ones Not Often Comparable to Older Ones, Says Famous endeavoring to get the proper nuance and Finely Given 
“Lieder”? Singer—‘‘ Working Up” a Song—Fundamental shade of expression in every line, every The Weber-Behrens Ensemble, Gisela | 
. a eae a ee he word. This done. I sit down to my piano, Weber, violinist, and Cecile Behrens, pian- i 
Requirements for Success in ‘Lieder Singing accompany myself and learn the music. f ar rite zg 


ist, gave the first of a series of three after- 
noon musicales at the Hotel Plaza on 
Vhursday afternoon, Janvary 4, assisted by 








That once fixed in my mind, I call in my 
accompanist and with him go over the 
T was on her twentieth birthday that is really worth while. At home I have a song until I have convinced myself that 





. eae 9 nall; 
Elena Gerhardt made her first appear- 1 set apart for _ the music | receive my interpretation will stand for no further 1 a tg ig: ee aie " ~~ | 
late: oh tx Matcha tie 5 din Se re that nothing less than improvement. | do not, like some other one of the fecat works in- modern chamber ; 
§ Pros a whole room would suffice for the purpose. singers, change my delivery of a song sev- gl speak ane Date: Posorny i 
that contained one song for each of her [ play over all that comes to me, but alas! eral times after hz ving sung it before the nr pies literature, - Rubinstein SORE OP. 
years. The momentous event took place in public. Perhaps a very small detail may ha sty the Gade “Novelletten. 


performance of the Smetana Trio 


suggest itself to me for modification, but 
was noteworthy In many respects, the en- 


that is all. When you hear of the singer Yea x aes sail 

who never sings the same thing alike on semble work of the organization bcing ac : 
two sticcessive occasions, you may feel sure curate and artistic, the material of the va- 
that he or she has not sufficient intelligence "'OUS_ Movements being presented with tine 


Leipsic, and her accompanist on that occa- 
sion was no less a personage than Arthur 
Nikisch. From that day Miss Gerhardt’s 
ascent toward the frozen summits of ar- 


on . contrast with due respect to climaxes. 
tistic supremacy has been consummately ” ar oy the underlying en gents , Mme. Behrens handled the exceedingly dif- 
‘ = : a o the young singer who would win ( ye nt = : 
rapid and if one may judge by the opinion: : i > ; . : ou a ar rare SUCCES or tech 
pid a li © may J) lge ay the opinions fame as /ieder singer I should begin with — - lin — et oe aa st ae j 
of her European audience it would seem this important piece of advice: Study tone sega s mn hyper er t okt per : 
as though there could be scarcely any ques and nothing but tone for a hole year. lel , ne a eee po oe ‘ : ye t a! a8 

‘ ig aeet elicate \ASSALCS. WLime., -DEr Sple *( 
tion of further ascent. When you begin to take up songs start out fine ¢ | saline im the tae: ‘ 
; : : with those of Mendelssohn and oth er ein ine tona equipment in t le SIOW movement ‘i 

Miss Gerhardt is a woman of rather ; . . toed tag with its almost Handelian second Alterna- 

| . tl ] | 1] | ‘ 1 a a Clian secon é eria 

heroic proportions, but for all that she has ee cee SOT Smoot and fn 


ished singing- sad especially the ability to tivo, and the blending of the strings with 


a face which may well be described as , ( 
oe a good piano and do not make very the piano was excellent 


; 
beautiful and she is magnetic and fascinat- xacting dramatic demands yy es In the Rubinstein Sonata, a work always f 
ing. She has a broad sense of humor, nine pin sdvance to more ambitious thines heard with pleasure, the violinist was agam , 
laughs heartily on the slightest provocation, 1c Rages ra é gs heard. to advantage. The slow movement. 
and she was not in the least dismayed when, “T do not believe in making very differ with its variations, which give both pianist i 
. e qW6 ae rome ‘ i AK 2 A 4 ee 1s ; 
the day after her arrival last week, the ent types of programs for the different au and violinist splendid opportunity, were 
customs officials telephoned to ask her just diefices before which I sine—that ic ie hor linely presented. Much applause followed 
how many dresses she had in a certain > bei ee Me a 7 the completion of the work. 
one kind for a German audience, one kind a 
trunk, how many times she had worn them for an English audien ne kind { The concluding work of Gade again 
. c , ’ audience, one in Po4 > : : S" 
and just how much the best one had cost Rice : re ee howed the splendid equipment of the lén 
American. In every case | see to it that | er - 
and how much the worst. It actually “ : . semble and was given with much finish 
eee b- ibtat gga the serious and the lighter matters are taal att ; Gove: 
seemed a pleasure to her to tell. She can mingled in proper proportion us ie 3 and taste The audience, which listened 
rents 4 MIS ) S ‘ . 
not yet hold a complete conversation in undoubtedly true, however, that audiences throughout with close attention, made evi 
English without extraneous assistance, but in Germany are particularly anxious to hear dent its enjoyment and appreciation of the 
to make up for that she can sing in it— Ds artists’ work in a most convincing manner 
; ‘ss all. indeed. that her E oh evitic serious thing s and at the recent concerts of ‘ hes 
and so well, indeed, that her English critics American songs in Berlin a number of them Ihe success of this concert bids fair to 
decided that most English singers ought to failed Nereuse they Wine tama get ta te make the organization an important factor 
sit at her feet and learn to enunciate their serious enough.” — Hoe Pp in the chamber music life of New York 
own language. 
Miss Gerhardt has won triumphs on the . , , ; 
operatic stage, too, it should be remem- STUDIO CLUB OPENED Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler in Berlin—To 


hered, but they mean less to her than those 
on the concert platform. 

“| do not care for opera,” she told a rep- 
resentative of Musicat AMERICA, smiling 
and making a wry face at the same time 
“I do not enjoy this constant coming on 
and going off from the stage, this continual 
changing of emotions. A song is so differ- 
ent. It is a little picture in itself, a distinct 


Play with Nikisch 

No Room in Music for Second-Raters, Bertin, Jan. 6—Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield 

Damrosch Tells Members Zeisler, the well-known American puanist, 
who is booked for an extensive European 
tour, has arrived at the Hlotel Furstenhof 
She will play next week at the Leipsic Ge- 
wandhaus under the baton of Arthur N1 
kisch, then in Munich and Dresden, and will 


‘The day has passed when it is neces 
sary for music students to go to Europe to 
study their art,” said Walter Dam 
rosch, conductor ot the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, chief speaker at 








entity. And then the song recital requires the house warming of the Studio Club of de ge os lf lo —— 
so very much harder work than an operatic ‘Elena Gerhardt, the “Lieder” Singer, New York last Saturday Nitec an pee - «6Ghe will Laken give 
role. One must be a much more perfect Who Arrived in New York Last 7 Mr. Damrosch referred to the club as a onlaieiasdnn "pagal, Ar pape ; 
singer to begin with. One must, to be suc- Valhalla,” a palace for selected ones, and 
cessful, be perfectly grounded in vocal Week for Tour said New York offered the best possible 
technic. One must have the utmost degree advantages for instruction and the best op- Mozart Society’s Musicale 
of artistic discrimination and profound how little is fit for consideration. I play portunities for hearing the finest Music F : se Stod 
musicianship. ten, twenty, perhaps even thirty without lle declared that there was no room in tl Hans Kronold, ’cellist, and Marie . to - 
“T have to work hard, so hard! I have a linding anything Sometimes my impa- inusical profession for second raters an dart, soprano, with ¢ harles Gilbert Spross 
répertoire, you know, of more than five’ tience and discouragement become such told his hearers that the student who found — at the piano, assisted the New York Mozart 
hundred songs, and to these I have con that I feel like throwing whole stacks of her abilities below standard would be he- Society in its musicale last Saturday at the 
stantly to be adding. Naturally, my en music at the wall After a while | have oic in giving up a musical career. [le said Hotel \stor. The society § choral sane 
gagements during the Winter make it es generally to resign myself to fall back upon the girl who was disappointed in her careei Nevin's ‘The Rosary, Spross's Will O 
sential that I should do this part in Sum Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Franz, Jen could easily find a husband and _ thereby the W isp” and Harry Rowe _ Shelley's 
mer, so that I have scarcely time for any sen, Grieg, Hugo Wolf and_ Richard vain consolation, and in the making of a “Dreaming exceeding]) well. Mr. Kro- 
vacation at all. No one not actually en Strauss. On the whole, the modern songs home the artistic training would be a help nold played with deep feeling “Les \dieux 
gaged in the work can appreciate the toil are not comparable as music to the older One hundred and fifty members were pres by Sarasate, and the “Spanish Carnival’ by 
necessary to find a single new song that ones. They have not the melody, they have ent at the opening of the new club houss Popper. 











The Great Russian Violinist 
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GEORGE HAMLIN “The Distinguished American Tenor” 
MEMBER OF CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON IN CONCERT 
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KATHLEEN PARLOW 


A FEW OPINIONS 


OF NEW YORK’S LEADING CRITICS AFTER HER RECITAL AT 


CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y., ON JAN. 4, 1912 





Max Smith in The New York Press:—‘“She not only revealed her great technical ability, but played with 
contagious enthusiasm and spirit. Her fingers were swift and accurate messengers of her will, her bowing 
had breadth, vigor and agility, her tone carried a burden of eloquence.” 


Lee Sanborn in The Globe:—“Miss Parlow always plays delightfully, with true musical taste and atten- 
tion to the minutest details, but yesterday she seemed almost to surpass herself * * *. It will be a long 
time, a very long time, before one hears them (Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagfiole,’ Conus’s Concerto in E Minor 
and Sinding’s A Minor Suite) played so again, unless by Miss Parlow.” 


Henry T. Finck in The Evening Post:—‘“She confirmed the agreeable impression she has already made 
here of a lovely tone, excellent intonation and an admirable technic.” 


William J. Henderson in The Sun:—“In the second movement (Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagfiole’) she played 
with great beauty of tone and much musical meaning.” 

Richard Aldrich in The New York Times:—“She is one of the most gifted and accomplished of the 
younger artists who have come before this public, and what she does is well worth the attention of those who 
are interested in the art of violin playing.” 





Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Metropolitan Opera House Blidg., N.Y. 


By Special Arrangement Concert Direction, Daniel Mayer, London, England. 
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for Dr. Neitzel’s Opera 





ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Slezak Transfers Vienna Allegiance to People’s Opera—Composer 
of ‘‘The Children’s Crusade”? Takes St. Francis of Assisi in 
Hand—Mascagni Declines to Follow Leoncavallo’s Music Hall 
Example with a Collapsible ‘‘ Cavalleria ’—Soomer, Unhappy 
in Dresden, Seeks to Break Contract—A Quintuple Premiere 








INCE “The Children at Bethlehem” ap- 
peared but failed to make so effectual 

an appeal as did “The Children’s Crusade” 
the admirers of Gabriel Pierné’s pro- 
nouncedly individual gift have been won- 
dering what subject would next. stimulate 
his musically creative imagination. The 
answer is now forthcoming and the name 
of the new work is in itself promising. 
It is an oratorio, as a matter of course, and 
“St. Francis of Assisi” is the subject, the 
first performance being scheduled for some 
time in March with the composer conduct- 
ing. Paris is to be given the first oppor- 
tunity to judge of its merits; we may ex- 
pect to hear it in this country early next 


season. 
* *x* * 


IENNA’S grief over the final break 
between the idolized Leo Slezak and 
the, anathematized Director Gregor of the 
Court Opera has been turned into joy by 
a most unexpected announcement that was 
slipped in under the doors of houses the 
other day. It conveyed the assurance that 
Slezak is not lost to the most loyal of his 
public, after all, for the People’s Opera has 
come to the rescue and saved the giant 
tenor to Vienna—that is to say, for a part 
of the season. This is the legend that was 
scattered broadcast through the city: 

“Between Director Rainer Simons and 
Kammersinger Leo Slezak an agreement 
has been reached by which the artist 
pledges his Vienna stage activities exclu- 
sively to the People’s Opera and under- 
takes to appear there in a series of twelve 
guest performances in the time between 
September 18 and October 22, 1912. Im- 
mediately after his last appearance he will 
leave for America. For each performance 
he will receive a fee of $1,000.” 

The Viennese are enthusiastic over the 
fact that Slezak is to find a second home 
at the People’s Opera, while the astute 
Director Simons is being congratulated on 
all sides on his business acumen, inasmuch 
as the Slezak engagement will lend to his 
institution an artistic prestige it has never 
yet attained, and even those circles that 
hitherto have sworn by the Court Opera 
and turned up their noses at the lesser 
temple will be forced to pocket their 
previous prejudices and flock to the Volk- 
soper for their artistic delectation. The 
Vienna correspondent of the New York 
Staats-Zeitung sees in this coup a black 
eye for Director Gregor and a coil for him 
to straighten out with his superiors. 

Meanwhile Gregor, after the collapse of 
many extravagant projects to equip the 
Court Opera with a star conductor has 
finally found an Italian of whom little is 
known outside his home country. His 
name is Antonio Guarneri, and he comes 
to Vienna from Palermo. Assuredly some 
one is needed. A recent performance of 
Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte” illustrated the 
extraordinary lack of law and order that 
apparently characterizes the corps of con- 
ductors. The first conductor, Schalk, was 
resting and “drinking the waters” at Baden 
after his arduous season at Covent Garden; 

3runo Walther, the second conductor, was 
directing the production of Julius Bittner’s 
new “Bergsee” at the Athens on the Isar, 
where he is later to become a fixture; 
while Reichenberger, the next in rank, also 
had run over to Munich to conduct a sym- 
phony between two express trains. In this 
extremity Gregor called in the chorus mas- 
ter, Luze, pressed the baton into his hands 
and then took the first train out to Berlin 
It is an apt suggestion that the conductors 
at Franz Joseph’s Court Opera regard their 
nominal headquarters is merely a jumping- 
off place. 

Having exhausted most of the singing 


personnel worth quarreling with, Gregor 
had directed his attentions to the stage 
mechanics at last accounts and, in fact, 
had allowed the little “difference” to as- 
sume such proportions on one occasion that 
a performance barely escaped being can- 
celled altogether. 

One redeeming act placed to Gregor’s 
credit is the prompt step he took to secure 
Caruso’s signature to a contract for three 
guest appearances again next September. 
Also, he is going to recall the gifted Elsa 
Bland from Italy, whither she exiled her- 
self during the Mahter’s régime in Vienna. 


enough of this fine feeling to deter her 
from robbing the countless worshipers of 
her erstwhile so great art of their last 
remnant of admiration.” 

* * * 


IANISTS in general are notoriously 
timorous about experimenting with 
untried compositions at their recitals. So 
much the more lustrous is the example of 
Carl Friedberg, a Frankfort-on-Main pian- 
ist, who usually gets away from a thriving 
pedagogical business at home to give one 
or two concerts in Berlin and the other 
larger cities in the course of the season. 
For the first of his two Berlin recitals this 
Winter, scheduled for the first week of the 
month, he chose to play a novelty by 
Julius Weissmann, a Theme with Varia- 
tions, with the explanatory sub-heading, “A 
Promenade Through All the Keys,” be- 
tween a Schubert Sonata and Schumann’s 
Symphonic Etudes. At his second, late in 
February, he will introduce two new 
works—a “Sonata Eroica,” by Waldemar 
von Baussners and a Suite in D by Ewald 
Strasser. 
x *k * 
ONE of London’s West-end variety the- 
aters has been trying to secure Pietro 
Mascagni as a prima donna conductor for a 





THE MOZART HOUSE AT SALZBURG 


The new Mozart House at 


Salzburg is designed to contain the Mozart Museum, 
a concert hall and a conservatory of music. 


Professor Berndt, of Munich, is the 


architect. Lilli Lehmann, who spends her Summers in Salzburg, has been the chief 


factor in securing the funds for the building. 


vals have been devoted to this object. 


The proceeds ‘otf her Salzburg Festi- 





N OTHING could induce Camille Saint- 

Saéns to spend the Winter in Paris. 
After tarrying a few days in Marseilles 
conferring with the directors of the Muni- 
cipal Opera regarding the production there 
of his “Déjanire,” recently given at both 
the Paris Opera and Brussels Monnaie, 
he crossed the Mediterranean a fortnight 
ago to stay in Algiers until April. While 
there he will do no composing, with the 
exception of the choral ode, “Aux Avia- 
teurs,” which he has undertaken to write 
for the Paris International Musical Tourna- 
ment scheduled for June. 

* *” + 

U NPALATABLE as is the realization, 

even the stanchest Lilli Lehmannites 
must recognize the fact that the great Ger- 
man Empress of Song very soon must face 
the inevitable and reconcile herself to the 
idea of permanent retirement from public 
singing. In sooth, there seem to be this 
season more tell-tale symptoms than ever 
that this time has already come—is now 
here. The less loyal may unchivalrously 
suggest that it has been here for some 
time. 

[In any case, let us be truly grateful to 
her for avoiding the more or less hypo- 
critical farewelling habit, grateful above 
all that her eloquent art has been able so 
long to mock the physical ravages of in- 
exorable Time and provide inspirational 
example for a starving younger generation 
For the singer who has traveled the length 
of the public highway of artistic achieve 
ment and would fain continue indefinitely 
to wave back messages to those who can 
follow only at a great distance, tragedy 
lurks in the developments that make possi- 
ble such comment as this, called forth in 
the Allgemeine Music-Zeitung by a recent 
recital given by Lehmann in a crowded 
Philharmonie in Berlin: 

“Loyal reverence is a beautiful thing, but 
in a case like this it should exist on both 
sides. The public certainly offers the artist 
this Pietét, but, on the other hand, the 
esteemed concert-giver also should possess 


potted version of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
even as Ruggiero Leoncavallo recently ap- 
peared with his “Pagliacci” at the Hippo- 
drome there, but the negotiations have been 
without result thus far. With his $100,000 
or more, clear as his share of the profits 
of his South America tour, Mascagni sees 
no immediate necessity for making what he 
would consider a compromise with his ar- 
tistic dignity for the sake of the four or 
five thousand dollars a week to be earned 
by manipulating a collapsible “Cavalleria.” 

The London manager who has been fish- 
ing for him has not yet given up hope of 
eventually inducing him to swallow his bait, 
however. In any case, his London music 
hall salary would be double or triple the 
monthly $8,000 Hans Gregor is reported to 
have offered him for a season at the Vienna 


Court Opera. 
x *« * 


ALTER SOOMER is not so happy in 
Dresden as he was in Leipsic, or even 
at the Metropolitan. In Leipsic, be it re- 
called, he was almost as popular as is Fritz 
Feinhals in Munich, or Slezak in Vienna. 
On the expiration of his contract at the 
Leipsic Municipal Opera last Spring he be- 
came a member of the Dresden Court 
Opera forces, bound by contract for four 
years. But already the beer has lost its 
froth for him in the S saxon capital, and he 
would fain be free again. 

It’s all the fault of those Dresden critics, 
it seers. They have been inhospitable to 
the stranger in their midst, and the stranger 
in their midst has retorted by making two 
separate and urgent appeals to the General 
Intendant for immediate release from his 
contractual obligations. These have met 
with unconditional refusal, and now the 
baritone has gone higher and laid his re- 
quest before the King of Saxony himself. 

How differently do we do things here! 
If our critics prove unkind to a new sing- 
er the directors usually get rid of him or 
her or it aS soon as possible, or else re- 
duce its or her or his activity to a mini- 
mum. In Europe the singers themselves 


take the initiative in demanding escape 
from the critical venom, it appears, and 
generally their petition is denied. Who ever 
heard of a singer at the Metropolitan 
seeking release from a contract simply on 
account of being disgruntled at the “official 
reception” here? 

On the contrary, don’t most singers hang 
on by their teeth—their singing occasionally 
sounds like it, anyway—to anything in the 
shape of a Metropolitan contract? What- 
ever they may eventually say about this 
America they all love so dearly before they 
know it and its music critics, they are all 
aware deep down in their hearts that the 
Metropolitan is, on the whole, the last tri- 
bunal and that their market value in 
Europe is likely to experience a slump if 
after being weighed in the balance here 
they are found wanting. 

“ee 

PERA trains are no novelty in Ger- 
many—they almost became a fixture 

in the railway timetable for the lines be- 
tween Berlin and Dresden and Leipsic and 
Dresden last Spring during the flood-tide 
of “The Rose Cavalier’s” popularity at the 
Dresden Court Opera. But in England they 
will. be an innovation, if the next step 
projected by Oscar Hammerstein for his 
campaign there materializes. The Ameri- 
can impresario is going to exhaust all 
means of bringing Mohammet to the 
mountain before bringing the mountain 
on a peregrination. These details of the 
scheme are given by the London Leader: 

“Special ‘opera trains’ from the far 
North may be experimented with as the 
result of a discovery that there were num- 
bers of music-lovers in Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire who made hurried pilgrimages to 
the metropolis with the London Opera 
House as their sole objective. It is well 
known that musical England is in the 
southern areas of the cotton and wool 
centers. Mr. Hammerstein is now in treaty 
with the railway companies for the organiz- 
ing of occasional special trains from the 
North, at a fare which, added to the price 
of a seat at the Opera, would be consid- 
erably less than an ordinary return fare. 
These trips will be but short ones, and the 
fares will be no more than the usual ex- 
cursion fares. 

“There will be corridor trains, with re- 
freshment cars; and the travelers will re- 
turn to the North the morning following 
their experience of grand opera. As Mr. 
Hammerstein explained, even an opera 
company touring the North is not quite 
the same as seeing an opera produced at its 
superb home in Kingsway.” 

x * * 

SE “VEN or eight years ago a violin-play- 

ing Spaniard with inky hair and eye- 
brows and beard, chalky skin—such of it as 
you could see—and great, inky eyes, which 
lacked a dash of Mephistophelian luster, 
began his first campaign for recognition 
beyond the borders of his own country 
He was accepted as a talent of consider- 
able dimensions in Germany, and for some 
time continued to be a familiar figure on 
the German and Austrian concert stage. 
Latterly his ambition has been diverted 
more into creative channels, until he now 
seems destined to win much more distinc- 
tion as an originator than as a medium. 

Two operas have come from his pen—the 
last, “Acté,” had a premiére in Helsingsfors 
the other day with Aino Ackté to create 
the name part—also two or three sym- 
phonic works for orchestra. His latest 
novelty is a “Concerto grosso” written in 
the manner of the eighteenth century for 
three solo instruments, two violins and a 
pianoforte, with orc hestral accompaniment. 
This he introduced a short time since in 
Wiesbaden at a concert conducted by Otto 
Lohse as a German visitor from Brussels, 
and with Hugo Heermann, once of Chi 
cago, to share the violin réles with himself 
and Joaquin Nin, the Cuban pianist, to as- 
sume responsibility for the third solo part 
The work found great favor with its first 
audience. . 

* * * 
ON J anuary 24 the 200th anniversary ot 
the birth of Frederick the Great, Dr 
Otto Neitzel’s new Spieloper entitled “Die 

Barbarina” will have its premiére on five 
different stages simultaneously. Hamburg, 
Dortmund and Crefeld were the first cities 
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to acquire the rights; now the ducal theater 


basso, after several years of preparatory 
study in Lyons, stepped directly from the 


made by an esteemed “professor” at the 
Geneva Conservatory of Music in a Geneva 
neswpaper, La Suisse, as to the value of 
Beethoven’s concerto for the violin. It ran 
thus: 

“The only concerto for the violin that 
Beethoven composed is not his best work 


CENTURY THEATER CLUB 


“Grand Opera Day” Program of Interest 
and Variety 


The Century Theater Club, of New York, 
had a “grand opera day” at the Hotel Astor 


in Dessau and the municipal theater in Paris Conservatoire to the Opéra, and ; te fede on « anes af 
Elberfeld have fallen in sae. The story there he has remained ever since, excepting elle Sooner caer, Se eenaenen Y on December 2). A program of variety and 
, . ' , interest arranged by Adelaide Gescheidt, 


concerns the fate of the Barbarina, the 
celebrated dancer at the court of Frederick 
the Great. “Old Fritz” has only a silent 
role in the opera, which, by-the-by, is in 
three acts and an epilogue. 

Dr. Neitzel, whose lecture piano recitals 
here are well remembered by those who 


to take his annual congés, building up a 
répertoire of fifty roles, seventeen of which 
have been “creations” in new operas. The 
range and quality of his voice are such 
that he has been able to acquire in addition 
to the bass roles many parts nominally 
written for baritones. 


it. It must be admitted, of course, that 
here and there passages of great beauty oc- 
cur which reveal the unmistakable impress 
of the Beethoven lion’s claws. But much 
too often it smacks of bad Mozart.” 

ok * * 
A GRANDSON of 


Albert Lortzing, 


chairman for the day, was presented. The 
opening number of the musical program 
was Chopin’s Polonaise in A Flat, played 
by Mme. Louise Borowski. Eva Emmet 
Wycoff, soprano, sang the “Ballatella” from 
“Pagliacci” in spirited fashion and was 
heartily applauded. Later Miss Wycoff ap- 























heard them, appeared as a composer in a By way of celebrating his silver jubilee 5 ae : mann.” ; 
different vein at Mayence a short time ago, __ his Pe» er in Paris desired to arrange a “er + ne ay AB pan Reypemenonier gel peared to advantage with Jom ae. . 
when Bernhard Dessau, of Berlin, played large public banquet for him, but M. Del- eras may still be heard in anv German ‘¢™0r im the duet “The Hour is Late,” from C 
his violin fantasy, “Life Is a Dream.” The mas is modest—and therein he is quite as town though practically never sung else- Faust.” Mr. Campbell also sang an oper- | 
composer conducted the orchestra. exceptional in his profession as in his rec- where now, has made his first bid for pub- atic aria and as an encore delivered “Yes- lis 
tos ord—and he would have none of it. He fic favor with an onera in Vienna and is terday and To-day.” An instructive lecture in 
EW opera singers can claim uninter- accepted a bronze they wanted to give him, credited with having won a sufficient meed 45 8!ven by William Frank Fraetas or a 

rupted association with one institution but only after making the stipulation that of encouragement to. stiinulate further London on “Music in Relation to Color. 

covering twenty-five years. And Jean Del- the presentation should be made with the achievement. His name is Karl Krafft Most of the afternoon was taken up with th 
mas’s record is the more unusual in that utmost simplicity. Lortzing. J.LH the dramatic recitation of Pelléas et Me- to 
the stage on which he has just rounded out x ok x dasestuisdhieibeecetonsiganilonlistiiee lisande by Amy Grant, accompanied on the re 
a quarter of a century is the one that sup- |! is doubtful that the year 1911 produced Richard Burmeister, the pianist, has been piano by Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine. Mrs. lis 
ported his irresponsible tread when he anything more extraordinary in alleged officially dubbed Professor by the Duke of | August Dreyer, president of the club, wel- or 
made a trembling début. In 1886 the French musical criticism than a pronouncement Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. comed the large audience. to 
m 
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PAUL DUFAULT taxation | 


th 

br 

Makes Tremendous Hit At His New York Recital. ALL Important Daily Papers Are Unanimous In Praise. os 

Be 

J ‘ N ry ? for a lyric delivery of style. . . . He knows co 

PRESS NOTICES FOLLOW: how to sing with an effectiveness made up of much ce 
Mr. Dufault has very considerable acquirements charming refinement and the warmth of romantic a 
in the management of a not wholly tractable organ, feeling, as in the Debussy ‘‘Mandoline’’ song, which by 
in the matters of diction, style, phrasing, interpre- had to be repeated. The four English songs chosen co 
tation, which are much to his credit. He thus by Mr. Dufault for his program last night were po 
made his recital one of true artistic interest. His by Loepke, Kernochan, MacFarlane and Riker. Le 
program began with old operatic airs, and in the These were followed by two more French groups. co 
first of these, the air, “Bois Epais,’’ from Lully’s The recital giver had many listeners, and his ap 
“Amadio de Gaule,” he gave one of the finest singing afforded them evident p!easure.—New York SO 
performances of the evening. In the mezzo vi Sun. November 28, 1911. ha 
— Sul 


which he here chiefly used, his voice has its best 
Paul Dufault gave a really delightful recital in 

Carnegie Lyceum !ast evening in the presence of a 
His program was divided between ers T 


quality; and in repose of style, breadth of phrasing 
and clearness of diction his singing was admirable. 


ere He commands a true legato, which was heard in large audience. 



































this and in other songs of a sustained character. songs in French and English, his diction in both fa 
In a different way his singing of ‘“‘Champs Pa- languages being admirable, and his voice charming, du 
ternels,”’ from Méhul’s ‘Joseph en Egypte,’’ was in flexible and expressive.—The Evening World, No- lic 
true style of the music. There were beauty and vember 28, 1911. lar 
poetic feeling in his delivery of Paladilhe’s re Sei 
< “Psyché” and Debussy’s ‘‘Romance,’’ and abundant Following in the footsteps of his associates on °° pre 
characterization in Cuvillier’s ‘Ma Vigne et ma the oratorio and concert stage, Paul Dufault, the 
Mie.”’ He put great spirit into the clever song bj young French Canadian tenor, has planned an an- the 
Marshall Kernochan called ‘‘The Smugglers,” and nual recital and last night at Carnegie Lyceum it 
“A Song of the Sea,” by Franklin Riker. Mr. Du- a large and friendly audience were gathered to it 
fault’s English pronunciation was quite as perfect assist in his success. 
as his French; so was the clearness and finish of his And it was undoubtedly a success, jor Mr, Du- — 
diction.—New York Times, November 28, 1911. fault is not only the fortunate possesor of a delight- 
by Pretauit was tn ineod wéles and his Gieties ane ful lyric tenor voice, but his art and taste are 
style were of a character to give much pleasure. undeniable. He has the gos d sense to select omy 
Globe, November 28. 1911. those songs and excerpts which are exactly suited 
: to his talents. 
At the Carnegie Lyceum a recital was given by His program was composed of about twenty 
Paul Default, the French-American tenor whose songs, taken from the albums of French and 
singing has heretofore been praised highly in these English writers only. In both these languages 
columns. He is the lucky possessor of an agree- Mr. Dufault’s pronunciation and enunciation were 
abl& voice; his phrasing has true Gallic elegance, without a perceptible fault.—New York Journal, 
and his enunciation is a model for students and November 28, 1911. 
professionals. His songs were mostly French, and 
not all of them were obviously chosen for musical His singing pleased the audience to such an ex- 
excellence.—New York Evening Post, November tent that he was obliged to respond to several 
28 1911. encores New York Tribune, November 28, 1911. 
Mr. Dufault’s fine interpretative taste stood him MANAGEMENT E. S. BROWN, — 
in good stead last night in the songs that called 42 West 39th St., New York. _ 
} * 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 


' Franz Lehar Finally Tempted by American Dollars, Will Pay 
Us a Visit—‘ Pinafore’? Retains Its Popularity Even in 
a Dull Season—Kitty Gordon to Take Her Company to 


By WALTER VAUGHAN 








RANZ LEHAR, composer of “The 
Merry Widow,” “Gypsy Love,” “The 
Count of Luxembourg, “The Man with 
Three Wives,” “Eve” and other successful 
light operas, the royalties from which dur- 
ing the past few years have made him a 
millionaire, is coming to America. 

Many flattering otfers have been made 
the talented little Hungarian to induce him 
to conduct the orchestra at the opening per 
formances in this country of some of his 
light operas, but he has always refused on 
one pretext or another. In confidence he 
told an American music publisher last Sum- 
mer that he would never conduct a theater 
orchestra in America as long as the man 
agers limited its membership to fifteen or 
twenty men. If any manager would agree 
to put on one of his productions and sup 
ply an orchestra of at least fifty instru 
mentalists he might consider the propos: 
tion of coming to America to conduct it, 
but until then—never. 

This seemed to effectually prt an end to 
the many plans of theatrical managers to 
bring the composer to this country, but ac- 
cordir~ to the announcement of Lehar’s 
Berlin representative he is to come as a 
concert conductor and will direct 100 con- 
certs in this country at the rate of $1,000 
a performance. In the theaters, surrounded 
by the lavish stage settings, the brilliant 
costumes and trappings with which his com- 
positions have been associated, the name o| 
Lehar is one to conjure with, but on thc 
concert platform, where he must make Is 
appeal as a conductor and stand compari 
son with the many great directors who 
have appeared here, the outlook for the 
success of his tour is rather dubious. 

k * * 

HE dullest theatrical season in a decade 
has brought to notice many interesting 
facts regarding the hold that certain pro 
ductions have upon the theater-going pub 
lic. One of these is the wonderful popu 
larity of “Pinafore,” which is believed this 
season to have made more money tor 1ts 
producers than any production on the road 

Probably no one is more surprised at this 
than the Shuberts themselves, who revived 
it originally with the intention of keeping 
it on for a few weeks and following it up 
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with “Patience”’ But to their astonish- 
ment this old light opera has played to 
record-breaking audiences wherever it has 




















Harriet Burt, Who Has a Leading Role 
in “Modest Suzanne” at the Lib- 


erty Theater, New York 

been presented and managers in all parts 
of the country are asking for it 

Another remarkable fact is that it 1s 
“Pinafore” itself which has drawn the au 
diences, and not the so-called “all star 
cast,” for practically all of the principals 
that opened with the piece in New York 
This is not intended 


are not with it now. 
as a disparagement of the present cast, 
which is a good one, but merely to show 


that the love of real light opera rather than 
the spectacular musical comedy still exists 
to a marked degree 


HI youngest principal in the company 
presenting Reginald De Koven’s com 
opera at the Broadway Theater is Grace 
:nimons, a Boston girl who possesses a so- 


prano voice of such purity of tone and 
wide range that a brilliant future in the 
operatic world is being freely predicted tor 
her. 

Miss Emmons, however, is not at all en 
thusiastic over European training for 


American singers and believes that one can 
obtain all the knowledge 
for a career right in this country 
studied under several American teachers a 


vocal necessar\ 


She has 


well as taken a course at the Boston 
School of Opera and two years ago went 
abroad to complete her education unde 
l-uropean teachers. She was much disap 
pointed in her foreign experience She 
studied in Dresden for a year and a half, 
under expensive instructors, but a careful 
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AMY HARE 


résumé of her work during that time con- 
vinced her that she would have made more 
progress in a single season at home and 
considerably disheartened she returned to 
this country. 

Soon after her arrival she sang for the 
Messrs. Shubert, who were so delighted 
with her that they immediately gave her a 
two years’ contract and assigned her to the 
role of Candide in “The Wedding Trip.” 

She will have an important role in “The 
Tales of Hoffmann” when that opera is 
produced by this company this season. 

ITTY GORDON, the star in Victor 

Herbert's latest comic opera “The En- 
chantress” now playing at the New York 
Theater, has arranged with her manager, 
Joseph M. Gaites, to play an engagement 
in Australia during the Summer vacation 
period under her own management. Miss 
Gordon will remain in New York until Jan- 
uary 20 and will make a tour of the prin 
cipal cities of the East, ending her season 
in this count about Mayr. She will then 
take her company to Australia for a three 
months’ engagement, returning here in Oc 
tober to resume her American tour in “The 
I*nchantress.”. On her tour of Australia 
Miss Gordon will be her own manager and 
producer and will assume the entire finan 
cial responsibility of the trip. Mr. Gaites 
will lend her the scenerv and costumes for 
the production, as well as eleven of the 
principals. The minor singers as well as 
the chorus will be secured in Australia. 

Miss Gordon expects to complete he: 
\merican tour with “The Enchantress” 
some time in February, 1913, when she will 
bid farewell to light opera and musical 
comedy and will be seen in a new serious 
play by Henri Bataille. This will be her 
first appearance on the dramatic stage, her 
entire career having been in the musical 


held 


sf OVE AND WAR,” a new comic opera 
by Jules Jordan, will have its pre 

miere at Providence, February 15, being 

presented by the Jordan-W olff Opera Co 


‘SD EGGY,” Thomas W. Ryley’s American 

version of the London musical com 
edy success, which played for a solid year 
at the Gaiety Theater, closed a disastrous 
engagement at the Casino on Saturday 
night of last week. The company has been 
disbanded and the scenery and effects of 
the production sent to the store house 
The backer of the enterprise, who has lost 
a small fortune on it, has taken this course 
rather than risk further losses by 
the production on the road 


sending 


ae ACINTA,” the successful Viennes¢ 

operetta which is being presented in 
this country by John Cort, has met with 
such success on the road that a New York 
engagement has been secured and it will be 
seen at one of the principal Broadway 
theaters some time this month. A_ two 
weeks’ engagement in Washington, during 


which several long standing records for 
big business were broken, has convinced 
Mr. Cort that the piece will attract big 


patronage in this city. The tour for the 
next two weeks has been cancelled and the 
time is being given over to rehearsals and 


a general building up of the production 
prior to its Broadway début. 


xk * * 
‘eT HE MAN WITH THE THREE 
WIVES,” one of Franz Lehar’s 
successful light operas, is another New 


York possibility. ‘Lhis piece, which was 
presented for the first time in this country 
last week, is said to possess much merit, 
and the large number of musical produc- 
tions now playing this city is the only 
reason for its not being brought here im- 
mediately. 
ELLA MARS, the Viennese light opera 
singer, who has for the past few 
weeks been appearing at the Irving Place 
Theater, was presented on Monday night 
as the star in a new one-act operetta en- 
titled “The Brigand,” written for her by 
her husband, Bela Laszky. There are 
only two characters in the operetta and 
in the presentation Albert Fritz, a new 
tenor, shared honors with her. 

The story has to do with a marquise 
who, when crossing a mountain pass, ac- 
companied by two attendants, is stopped by 
a brigand. The attendants flee, leaving the 
girl at the mercy of the outlaw. She 
charms him by her beauty and bewitching 
manners and eventually he is caught un- 
awares and she gets possession of his pis- 
tols. He pleads his love for her in such 
a convincing manner that she forgives him 
and commands him to accompany her to 
her castle. 

The star appeared in the fashionable at- 
tire of a half century ago and was capti- 
vating. lier songs were well rendered 
and, coupled with her acting, made the 
performance a real treat. 


Albert Fritz, as the brigand, gave an 
excellent performance. lle sings splen- 
didly and presented a convincing char- 


acterization. He would make a welcome 
addition to some of the larger and more 
pretentious musical productions now play- 
ing in this city. 

Bela Laszky, the author, in writing “The 
Brigand,” has produced a musical work of 
decided merit. Th. music, while full of 
melody, is far above the so-called “popu 
lar” numbers so common in the produc- 
tions of Broadway 


| spite of the fact that the reigning light 

opera success abroad is Lehar’s “Count 
of Luxembourg,” American theatergoers 
will not have an opportunity to witness 
this production until next season. Messrs. 
Klaw & Erlanger, who own the producing 
rights for this country, have decided to 
postpone their presentation of the work 
until late in the Fall. 

The next musical production to be of 
fered by this firm will be made in March 
and will be called “The Man from Cooks,” 
by Henry Blossom, with music by Raymond 
Hubbell. Fred Walton, who was featured 
in “The Three Romeos,” has been engaged 
for the principal role. 


“ 


Your cat made an awful 
back garden last night, and 

“I’m awfully sorry, Mr. Houston, but 
since he ate the canary he thinks he can 
sing !”"—London Opinion. 


noise in the 
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“PRIX DE ROME” WINNER HAS HEARING 


Concert of Compositions of the Laureate of the National Prize of 
France—Festival Season Next May at the Paris Opera 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Parts, 
December 28, 1911. 


HE event which claimed all attention 
in the music world this week was the 
“Audition des Envois de Rome,” which is 
the rendering by an orchestra and chorus 
of the works sent from Rome by the lau- 
reate of the annual prize for musical com- 
position awarded by the French Academy 
of Fine Arts. 

This much coveted prize was founded by 
Louis XIV’s minister, Colbert, in 1666. The 
beneficiaries live at the nation’s expense 
at the Villa Medicis, in Rome, for a term 
of four years. While the “Prix de Rome” 
is awarded annually, the works sent by the 
laureates are not always judged worthy 
of public production in Paris, so this week’s 


audition was of particular interest. 

A select audience was gathered in the 
auditorium of the old Conservatoire Na- 
tional to hear the works of Louis Dumas, 
winner of the Grand Prize of Rome of 
1906. The program comprised an “Over- 
ture of Stellus,” written for a drama in 
verse by Charles Dumas, brother of the 
laureate; a Melody, words by L. Roger- 
Milés, entitled “On a Tomb,” and sung by 
Jan Reder; a Fantasy for Piano and Or- 
chestra with Adolphe Borchard, whose re- 
markable playing earned him many recalls, 
at the piano; the “Song of Love,” words 
by A. Rivoire, sung by a female chorus 
with a soprano soloist, Mlle. Kirsch, who 
sang with rare warmth of feeling and won 
repeated applause; and finally a Roman 
Symphonv, of which several passages par- 
ticularly appreciated were those entitled 
“Before the Ruins” and “An Afternoon in 
the Gardens of Monte-Pincio.” 

The Conservatoire Orchestra was under 
the able direction of Henri Biisser, orches- 
tra leader of the Paris Opéra, a protessor 
at the National Conservatory of Music and 
himself a laureate of the Prix de Rome in 
1893. M. Bisser, who was a pupil of 
Charles Gounod, is a composer of excep- 
tional talent and his works have often 
been applauded on the leading stages of 
France. The Opéra Comique produced in 
1897 a pastoral play by him entitled “Daph- 
nis and Chloe,” while a ballet in three acts, 
“La Ronde des Saisons,” has been given 
at the Opéra. 

The holiday season has brought about a 
revival of the famous Russian ballets which 
caused such a sensation when first given in 
Paris. The Opéra is now producing the 
most famous of these ballets: “Le Carna- 
val,” “Les Sylphides,” “Le Spectre de la 
Rose” and “Sheherazade.” The leading 
parts are taken by Mlle. Karsavina and 
by Nijinsky, who won great popularity here 
at the Chatelet last year. 

Messrs. Messager and Broussan, the di- 
rectors of the Opéra, have just completed 
the program of the “Paris Season” which 
they are organizing to take place next May. 
This series will comprise two productions 
of “Tristan und Isolde” under the direc-~ 


/ 


tion of Arthur Nikisch. M. Franz will 
sing the rdéle of Tristan; two productions 
of the “Meistersinger,” under the direction 
of Hans Richter; other Wagnerian pro- 
ductions under the direction of M. Wein- 
gartner. 

Enrico Caruso will sing during this sea- 
son at the Opéra works which he has not 
yet interpreted in Europe, and Chaliapine 
will appear in’ one of his most famous 
roles, that of Mephisto, in Boito’s opera. 


Salon of French Musicians 


Under the auspices of the masters, Mas- 
senet, Saint-Saéns, Paladilhe, Th. Dubois, 
G. Fauré and Widor, of the French Insti- 
tute, an organiaztion has just been formed 
which has taken the name of “Salon of 
French Musicians,” and the aim of which is 
to receive and produce in Paris composi- 
tions of French musicians and to make 
awards to the most deserving. The com- 
mittee comprises Henri Maréchal, Charles 
Lefebvre, Mme. Chaminade, Auguste Cha- 
puis, Claude Debussy, Louis Diémer, Paul 
Dukas, Camille Erlanger, Reynaldo ‘Hahn, 
Georges Hiie, Xavier Leroux, Paul Vidal, 
André Wormser. 

The aim of and the great interest at- 
tached to this enterprise is well defined 
in the following extract of the manifesto 
published by the committee: “The great 
symphonic orchestras such as those of the 
Lamoureux and Colonne concerts—whose 
repertory is composed of an assemblage of 
masterpieces which constitute a sort of 
Louvre Museum of music—produce a very 
small number of new works. Performers 
always select the same works as though 
they were playing in a competition, and yet 
our contemporary production abounds in 
future masterpieces. 

“Painters, engravers and sculptors were 
alone able so far to proudly adopt the titles 
‘Admitted to the Salon, Medal of the Salon, 
Hors Concours, etc. Musicians, hence- 
forth, will have no cause for envy in this 
direction.” 


A Musical Minister 


Louis Barthou, who has been in turn 
Minister of the Interior, Minister of Pub- 
lic Works and Minister of Justice, and 
who is still one of the most active and in- 
fluential members of the French Parlia- 
ment, devotes all his time of recreation to 
the study of music and of the biographies 
of the great masters. He has become a 
recognized authority in musical matters 
and a conference which he gave the other 
night on Beethoven at the time of the per- 
formance of the Fifth Symphony has caused 
much discussion in musical circles here. M. 
Barthou asserted that Beethoven's genius 
was inspired by his deceptions in love, and 


he contended that it was owing to the 
heartlessness of women that Beethoven 
wrote his sublimest pages. M. Barthou 


gave to Beethoven’s genius a very human 
explanation. He saw in him the poet and, 
fired with enthusiasm by his subject, com- 
pared him with France’s greatest poet, 
Victor Hugo, whose vast genius and poet- 
ical symphonies have many points of simili- 
tude with those of the prince of musicians. 


DANIEL Lynps BLount. 





MUSIC IN ROANOKE 





Mannerchor Society Sustains High Rep- 
utation Among Choruses of South 


ROANOKE, VA., Dec. 30.—The Mannerchor 
Society, which gave its first concert of the 
season on last Thursday, sustained its repu- 
tation as a foremost male chorus in the 
South and one of the best men’s choruses 
in the country. The president and director 
is Herbert Scatchard and the soloist at this 
concert was Beula May Shull, of Norfolk, 
Va., a well-known contralto of the South. 
Miss Shull sang the aria from “Samson et 
Dalila” with tremendous effect. She also 
sang a new song by Gaston Otey Wilkins, 
director of voice and organ at Virginia 
College, called “Wind at Twilight,” which 
is to be dedicated to her. All of the chorus 
numbers were well sung. 

This city is rapidly becoming the musical 
and artistic center of Southwest Virginia, 
thanks to the individual efforts of some of 
the teachers and artists here and also in 
the co-operation of the Civic Betterment 
Club, an organization of women. 

Annie Lind Wilkins, soprano, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., sang the solos at St. John’s 


her singing of the airs in the anthems and 
of Neidlinger’s “Birthday of a King” will 
be long remembered for their beauty and 
the artistic manner in which they were 
sung, 





TIGER NATURE IN WOMEN 





Necessary to Hold Man’s Love, 
Mme. Leblarc-Maeterlinck 


Boston, Jan. 6.—“Every woman who is 
successful in love and whom men adore 
must have the baby tiger nature,” said 
Georgette Leblanc (Mme. Maurice Maeter- 
linck), who is to sing here in “Pelléas et 
Mélisande.” “She must feel deeply, tensely ; 
he ready to fight, but be soft and tenuous 
always. What men love in woman is the 
strength, the will, that is behind a pliable 
exterior.” 


Mme. Leblanc was asked if she did not 
regret that she had no children. 

“But I have,” she said. “I have a baby, 
the only baby I have ever longed for, and 
shall ever hav e—my husband. He is a big, 
overgrown baby, as every splendid man is. 
The greater the intelligence of a man the 
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SINGS IN FIFTEEN LANGUAGES 





Success from Start Has Been Lot of 
Yvonne de Treville—Home 


After Ten Years 


AN there be something about Belgium 
which makes its inhabitants delight in 
traveling incognito, like Yvonne de Tre- 
ville, the American soprano, who is only 
Belgian in that she has lived in Brussels 
for three years? First, there was the 
“missing Maeterlinck,” who either did or 
did not elude the New York ship news re- 
porters. Miss de Treville played a similar 
trick on the passengers of the Vaderland, 
which brought her back to her native land 
for the first time in ten years. 


“T had just finished singing in St. Peters- 
burg,” explained Miss de Treville, “and to 
get to New York in time to rest for my 
concert tour I made a flying trip to catch 
the Vaderland at Antwerp. As a conse- 
quence, we did not get our tickets for the 
steamer until after the passenger list had 
been printed. Mother used her own name 
and [I was registered ‘and daughter,’ so 
none of the few passengers knew there was 
a singer on board. On Christmas someone 
said ‘Isn’t it a pity that we haven’t some- 
body who can sing or dance?’. But I let 
it be a pity until the last day out, when | 
thought I’d better ’fess up.” 

Unlike many artists, Miss de Treville’s 
road to fame has not been a rocky one, 
filled with struggles and hardships—the bat- 
tle against privation, stony-hearted man- 
agers—you know the story. At least Miss 
de Treville will admit nothing of the sort. 

“T’m afraid I can tell no story of heroic 
triumph over difficulties, for circumstances 
have made my path very clear,” she said. 
“As a girl I made my début in opera as 
Marguerite with the Castle Square Com- 
pany at the American Theater. I had been 
studying with Ange Albert Pattou and 
with Charles J. Lederer, who is now a 
successful teacher in London. Two seasons 
of singing in English with the Savage com- 
pany gave me a répertoire of fifteen operas, 
and the next step was to go to Europe. 
Sut right now let me advise all American 
girls to get the ground work of their musi- 
cal training at home. If they can acquire 
a répertoire in America, they have just that 
much advantage when they start the polish- 
ing process in Europe. I would not take 
anything for my training with Mr. Savage. 
The only trouble is that America has not 
more opera in English, where American 
singers can study the parts in their own 
tongue. I have a great admiration for any 
American singer who succeeds in Europe 
with the obstacle of learning a foreign 
language and the loneliness of living in a 
strange land. 

“When I 


went to Paris to sing and 

















Yvonne de Treville, American Soprano, 
Who Is About to Make Her First 
Appearances in Her Native Land in 
a Decade 


study I took ‘home and mother’ with me. 
As my father was a Frenchman, I had 
talked French as a child, so I began with 
the advantage of a knowledge of that 
language. I soon found an opening at the 
Opéra Comique, and ever since then I’ve 
been so busy singing in different countries 
that I haven’t had a chance to come home. 

“TI have a complete répertoire in four 
languages, and I sing in fifteen different 
tongues. In whatever country | appear I 
make it a rule to sing something in its own 
language. At St. Petersburg, after my 
appearance with the Czar’s own orchestra, 
I was engaged to sing at the Royal Opera. 
As a compliment to me they put on 
‘Lakmé,’ in which the principals all sang 


on 


in French, while the chorus use the Russian 


tongue. This hybrid kind of opera is some- 
what common in Europe, where the opera 
houses can not boast of the separate com- 
panies for each language such as the Amer- 
ican public demands. 

“The only place in which I ever settled 
down was in Brussels, where I sang for 
three years. The opera house there is 
called the Théatre de la Monnaie, taking 
its name from the old mint once situated 
there. From what I hear about the salaries 
paid at the Metropolitan could not it also 
be called the Theater of the Money? 

“The most out-of-the-ordinary home of 
opera in which I have appeared is that at 
Cairo. There they have so much court life 
that opera is in great demand. One of 
my friends, who came to Cairo especially 
to hear me sing, found that she could not 
get a seat for two weeks, as they had all 
been taken by the subscribers.” 

The first thing Miss de Treville did after 
landing was to accept an offer to sing in 
New Orleans on January 8, which means 
that she left New York after a stay of 
only two days. 

“Tt is appropriate that my second ‘début’ 
in my own country should be in New Or- 
leans,” said the prima donna, “as that is 
where my mother was born. After my 
engagement there with the Philharmonic 
Society, I shall sing at Memphis with the 
Symphony Orchestra. And then to Boston, 
where I open at the Boston Opera House 
in ‘Lucia.’ The bill has been changed from 
‘Rigoletto’ because Amato is to sing with 
me instead of Renaud.” 

Miss de Treville’s first appearance in 
New York will be on January 27, with the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, at Carnegie 
Hall. 





BOSTON OPERA’S TOUR 





More Cities Than Usual Included in 
Coming Trip of Company 


30sTON, Jan. 8.—The Boston Opera Com- 
pany will give a greater number of per- 
formances outside of 5oston this season 
than were given last year and will visit 
cities which have not previously been in- 
cluded in any of its tours. 

“Aida” will be given in New Haven, 
Conn., on January 18; “Madama Butterfly” 
will be sung in Springfield, Mass., on Jan- 


uary 23; the company will give a perform- 
ance of “Lucia” in Portland, Me., on Jan- 
uary 25; “La Boheme” on February 6 and 


“Aida” on February 29. It will return to 
New Haven in “Traviata” on February I 
and in “Madama Butterfly” on March 17. 
March 7 the company will give “Hansel 
und Gretel” in Springfield, and “Traviata” 
in Hartford, Conn., on March 12. “Carmen” 
will be sung in Portland, Me., on March 14. 
4 


D. L. L. 





At the International Musical Tournament 
in Paris next June $60,000 in prizes will be 
awarded. 





GRANBERRY PUPILS SHOW 
SKILL IN TRANSPOSITION 


Interesting Demonstration of Piano 
Playing by New York Students— 
Mr. Hastings as Soloist 


Pupils of the Granberry Piano School 
gave a recital at Carnegie Lyceum on 
Saturday, January 6, with Frederick Hast- 
ings, the baritone, as an assisting artist. 
Under the direction of George Folsom 
Granberry the program opened with a Fan- 
tasie on Christmas Songs with four pianos, 
organ and two violins played by an_en- 
semble including Lucy Benjamin, Edith 
Champney, Arylene Creighton, Alice De 
Lamar, Howard Deyo, Helen Dudgeon, 
Donald Ferguson, Stesie May, Juliet Mey- 
lan, Diederika Millard, Claire O’Donohue, 
Margaret Palliser, Margaret Valerius. 
Alice Ives Jones and Edna V. Minor. Then 
followed solos by Margaret Train and Bar- 
bara Stimson. 

Under the guidance of Arthur Crockett 
Pray five-year-old Helen Esther Smith 
illustrated the Faelten system of funda- 
mental piano instruction by playing a 
Beethoven theme in any key requested by 
the audience. The March from Tann- 
hauser was played with precision and attack 
on the four pianos by Norris Barnard, Ed- 
ward Bellamy, Edwin Brereton, Albert 
Love, Milton Macdonald, Frank Schanno, 
Alfred Blake Smith and Harold Valerius. 

A transposition ensemble of the younger 
pupils played two numbers in the various 
major and minor keys requested by the 
audience. Mr. Smith exhibited his techni- 
cal skill in an Impromptu by Reinhold; 
solos ranging from Bach to Tschaikowsky 
were played by Adele and Emily Ham- 
es Louise Morris, Eleanor King, Alice 
Goddard and Mary Strange. 

The rendition of the Gondoliera of Liszt 
and a Chopin Impromptu by Valeda Frank, 
of the graduating class, showed the ease of 
a finished pianist. 

The program closed with Mr. Hasting’s 
powerful rendering of “Wotan’s Farewell,” 
from “Die Walkie,” in which he was given 
an effective accompaniment on the piano by 
Miss Frank, Marion Barlow and Charlotte 
Spooner, while Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer 
assisted at the organ. 








“Prince of Peace” in Great Barrington 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MaAss., Jan. 8.—The 
Great Barrington Choral Society, Hermann 
L. West director, gave a fine performance 
of the cantata “Prince of Peace” by John 
C. Camp recently in the Congregational 
Church. The soloists were Mrs. O. C. 
Bidwell, soprano; Mrs. J. R. McComb, alto; 
Dr. E. W. Stockwell, tenor; Anthony Reese, 
bass. Mr. West has been particularly suc- 
cessful with his large chorus of local sing- 
ers and has produced many interesting 
works during the last few seasons. He is 
an able organist as well as director and has 
given many successful organ recitals. L. 
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Will Visit New York and Boston Soon 








THE PASMORE TRIO 


Vossische Zeitung—‘‘In their ensemble playing one heard clear and delightful tone pic 

tures.” 
= . 

Die Pust-—“So sure of themselves in ensemble were they that they entirely dispensed with 
their notes. The great [}-major trio of Brahms was given throughout with clearness, full 
comprehei sion of the master’s meaning, and beautiful tonality.” 

» * - 


Frauen-Reich—‘These charming artists reaped enthusiastic applause by their soulful and 
temperamental interpretations.” 
. * 
Neueste Nachrichten—‘They played with so much natural spontaneous liveliness, under- 
standine and fully developed capacity that 1t was a pleasure to be able to hear them.” 
* * * 


Deutschez Tageblatt—‘One noticed the clean, polished execution of the pianist, the extraor- 
dinarily beautiful tone of the violinist, and the intelligent and ui.commonly careful blend 
ing of tue ensemble plajing.”’ 


AMERICAN EXCEKPTS. 


W. L. Hubbard, in the Chicago Tribune—‘Tauey play with that thorouch understa dng 
and complete sympathy wh.ch comcs cnly with cons.ani study together. Their periormances 
appeas particularly through the ret.nement and delicacy that distinguis -es it.”’ 

* * * 


Glen Dillard Gunn, in the Chicago Intcr-Ccean—‘The pia ist impressed by her fine tec 
nical attainmenis and her discriminating sense of touch and dynamic valucs. The violinist is 


mistress of tone.” 
* * o 
Chicago Examincr-—“Three very prepossessi g young women who enter into their work 
with an ent..usiasm and musical taste which makes their playing particularly pleasing.” 
, * * 


Felix Borowski, in Chicago Record-Herald.—Their ensemble is excellent, indeed, not onl, 
in the mere playing cf th. notes a wie sa.ce time, but in the more suotle un.wy tuat resut 
{rcm one cen.ral thcught dominating the whele.”’ 

* * * 

Los Angeles Examiner—‘‘Mary Pasmore’s playing of the Pach ‘Chaconne’ was bread an 
marnificent. The ‘ise aikowsky trio was played with drama.ic inven.t a d_ portrayed 
inspiringly life’. greatest emo.ions. ‘heir cooling, phias.ng and ‘picndid wealth o1 tcn 


gave a worthy performance of a great work.” 
. * * 
San Francisco Examiner—*‘Perfect ensemble pla,ing and forcefulncss worthy of any three 
men ever heard here were the characteristic features.” 
* oe * 


San Francisco Call—‘*Welcome was given to the Pasmore Trio at the Greck Theatre last 


night. Dorothy Pasmore played the Saint-Saéns A-minor concerto. Her reading of the 
difficult number was scholarly and sure. Particularly appealing was her tone in the alleeretto 
movement. From the first short dissonantal chords, to the fi ale, she was m’‘stress of t¢ 
‘ituation and played with emotional fervor and academic accuracy. Mary Pasmo e pres-_nted 
Lalo’s Spanish symphony. The essence of her presentation was delicacy and purity. ler 
tone was broad and full, her musicianship unde iable and her tee nic adequate. Virile 
strength is compencated by an alluring sweetness and beauty, and she plays {rcm the leart.”’ 
. * * 

San Francisco Chronitcle-—‘The Pasmore Trio played with a style and as u anc? entirel 

bold and mascuhi e—with a delicacy beautifully feminine.” 


“THE SOUTH CAPITULATES.” 

Louise Dooly in Atlanta Constitution—“‘No isolated glitter of spasmodic tec'in'que: no 
technical ir dulpence of temperamental femininity marred the evening. Rather war the concert 
a satisfying and delightful reflection of high intelligence, the well balanced expres:icn of three 
remarkable artists.”’ 


* * 

Theodora Morgan Stephens in Atlanta Journal.— ‘The Pasmore sisters should withcut fail 
be heard by professional musicians and every serious student of music in Atlanta on next 
Tuesday night at Cable Hall. By students of ‘music’ I mean those following the study of 
any musical instrument or of voice culture, rot alone those studying piano as the term musik 
is usually understood. Mary, Suzanne and Dorothy Pasmore—(what pretty old-fashioned 


names)—gave an almost perfect (perfect is never attained by the greatest artists)’ énsemble 
in their interpretations of the’ great composers on Sunday afternoon at the Gran4. besides 
carrying out in their most modest and charming personal bearing in public performa~ce the 
highest ideal of educated and refined womanhood ro hear them play must impress every 
young woman student of really earnest bent in music with the greatest importance of regular 


and systematic study ard technical application, for only thus, recardless of natural talent. 


are such artistic heights attained. Talent left undeveloped for lack of diligence is, after all, 
lost, but, added to application, accomplishes great things. And it seems as if these most 
talented sisters have made the very best use of God’s great gift to them. We (I mean both 


teachers and pupils) should profit by their presence in our midst to learn all we can by 
hearing them again at Cable Hall on to-morrow nright.”’ 
M * ' 


Birmingham News.—‘The most soul-satisfying music that has been heard in Birmingham 
since Damrosch was here, was given at the Jefferson Theatre Sunday afternoon to a thor 
oughly appreciative audience. ; The concert was a delight from the opening to the 
closing number . . Throughout the entire program there was rare delicacy, airiress and 
refinement. . Their power to reacl nd hold their audience is something more than 
unusual, it is nothing short of marvelous i 

* 

Birmingham Age-Herald.—The Pasmore Trio gave a concert at the Jefferson Theatr: 
Sunday afternoon that will long be remembered by an eager and discrimi: ating audience as a 
notable event in the musical annals of Rirmingham. , When the Pasmores appear in 


Birmingham again and music lovers will demand their returt they will be greeted by a 
packed house ‘ 


* 7 


The management has “‘bales’’ of press notices of which the above is but a 
sample. Modesty prevents publishing more at this time 


If you are interested, address 


J. H. B. FITZPATRICK 
5815 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Ills. 








GALA CONCERT FOR 
POHLIG ORCHESTRA 


Schumann-Heink Soloist in Mem- 
orable All-Wagner 
Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 8.—Another all-Wag- 
ner program, with Mme. Schumann-Heink 
as che most notable soloist of the season, 
was the attraction offered by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra last Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening. This was the second 
pair of special gala concerts interrupting 
the regular course and given for the pur- 
pose of increasing the guarantee fund. 

It would scarcely have been possible for 
the management to provide a more potent 
feature than the appearance of the great 
contralto, who has been heard in Philadel- 
phia all too rarely during recent years. 
The fact that she sang seldom-heard ex- 
cerpts from two of the “Nibelungen Ring” 
operas added to the interest and artistic 
importance of the event. These excerpts 
were Erda’s scene from “Das Rheingold” 
and the lValtraute scene from “Die G6étter- 
dimmerung.” When the latter opera was 
given at the local Metropolitan by the New 
York operatic organization several weeks 
ago the part of Wcltraute, sung in New 
York by Mme. Matzenauer, was cut out, so 
that the music had not been heard here for 
years until Mme. Schumiann-Heink sang it 
last Friday afternoon. For her second 
number the contralto gave the scene and 
aria, “Gerechter Gott,” from “Rienzi.” She 
was in the best of voice and sang with re- 
markable fluency, resonant warmth and 
beauty of tone and magnificent breadth of 
style, that make her the superior of most 
ot tue operatic contraitos of her genera- 
tion. The deep feeling and reverence with 
which she interpre.ed the music was most 
iupressive. tven in her encore selections 

-and she was characteristically generous 
in this respect—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
pre_erved the dignity and lofty tone of the 
program, giving after her first number 
vyagner’s “Traume,” and, after the second, 
a powerful and sympathetic interpretation 
of Schubert’s “Die Allmacht.” 

The “Rie.ngold’ and “Goétterdammerung”’ 
excerp.s, it is stated, were placed on the 
program in fulfilment of Mme. Schumann- 
tleink’s desire to sing in Philadelphia some 
of the grea.est numbers in her repertoire, 
and because of her confidence 1m the ability 
of Mr. Pohlhg, as conductor, and the mem- 
bers of the orchestra to aid her in giving 
the dificult Wagnerian numbers their full 
art.suic vaiue. ‘hat her confidence was in 
no wise misplaced was demonstrated in the 
in.erpretations, the orchestra playing with 
splendid effect the music accompanying the 
vocal selections, in which Mr. Pohlig set an 
example for some of the Wagnerian oper- 
at.c conductors by the manner in which he 
subordinatcd the instruments to the voice— 
or, at least, bore in remembrance the fact 
tl at there was a singer who wished to be 
heard and whom people wished to hear. 
\t no point did he forget, however, the im- 
portance of the orchestra itself or permit 
the slightest weakening of the instrumental 
e fect. The purely orchestra selections, 
there were Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, from 
“Gotterdammerung,” vorspiel and J/solde’s 
“Liebestod,” from “Tristan und _ Isolde,” 
and the overture to “Rienzi.” 

In a little chat after the concert on Fri- 
day afternoon Mme. Schumann-Heink ex- 
pressed sincere pleasure at being back in 
Philadelphia to sing before a public that 
always has been appreciative of and kind to 
her, and grew enthusiastic in her admira- 
tion of Mr. Pohlig and his ability as a con- 
ductor. “At Munich last Summer,” she 
said, “I tried very hard to persuade Mr. 
Pohlig to remain in Germany when he was 
offered the post held by the late Felix Mottl 
at the Hoftheater, but he remained loyal to 
Philadelphia and to America.” She also re- 
marked that her own admiration for this 
country increases daily, and that she hopes 
to sing in Philadelphia in opera as Ortrud 
in “Lohengrin” before the close of the sea- 
son. a i 2 


\ recital by Mrs. J. H. Lucas, pianist; 
Bessie A. Lucas, soprano, of Pittsburgh, 
and Helen M. Tyler, reader, was given in 
Waynesburg, Pa., recently and delighted 
the large audience. Miss Lucas’s_ well- 
trained voice was especially pleasing. 
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VIOLINISTE 
New York Representative, J. A. COULTER 
45 W.34th St. "Phone, 6684 Murray Hill 
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SONGS 


By Jean Paul Kursteiner 
For Low Voice: “‘Song of Life,’ ‘“‘Canticle of 
Love,” “Invocation to Eros,” “That One 
Refrain,” “‘Leave me not Yet, O Love,” “Rose 
of the World,” ‘“‘Love, My Queen.” 

Mr. Kiirsteiner will receive pupils in Piano 
and Theory at his studio, 
THE BELNORD., 86th St. # P’wav.New York. 














Assistant to Mr. Oscar Saenger 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation, Operatic Coaching 


Address, 124 E. 92d Street New York 


Telephone, 4881 Lenox. 





“A Perfect Vocal Ensemble”’ 


Che Frank Crorton 
Quartet 


Address: FRANK CROXTON 
430 West 44th Street, New York 





SCHUMANN-HEINK sings: ‘“‘ A Dutch 
Lullaby,’’ and ALMA GLUCK ‘Come 
Down Laughing Streamlet,”’ by 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


Composer—Accompanist 


Other Songs: ‘‘Will o’ the Wisp,”’ ‘‘Ishtar.” 
Address: No. 24 West 128th St., New York 





Available for Concerts 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co. 


WALTER R. ANDERSON 
5 West 38th St., New York 


‘AS 2 result of my work with Robert 
Hosea the past year I count him amon 
the great masters of singing in the worl 


to-day."—FRANK CROXTON. 
ROBERT HOSE 509 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
“The greatest ‘Elijah’ in America.” 


GWILYM MILES 


Baritone 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Tuesdays and Fridays 








KING CLARK says:—One of the best 
equipped teachers of singing who has ever 
left my studio is 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leading Tenor 
Opera Comique, Berlin 


Vocal Studio: 28 West 63d Street, New York 








RICCARDO MARTIN, DR. HOLBROOK 
CURTIS and DR. W. H. DUDLEY 
recommend 


FLORENCE E. H. MARVIN 


as a Teacher of Voice 
Brooklyn: 75 Willow St. New York: 131 E. 34th St. 
Address Brooklyn Studio by letter for appointments 





ACCOMPANIST FOR 
DAVID BISPHAM 


HARRY M. GILBERT 


Composer-Pianist 
Address c. 0. LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


Teacher of Singing. 
Recitals of Songs for 
Children. 


74 W. 92d St., N. Y. 
Phone 9605-] River. 





LECTURE RECITALS 
American Programs 


Classic Programs 
Children’s Programs 


CHARLES C. WASHBURN 





Management: 
WALTER R. ANDERSON, 5 West 38th Stree 


W. L. RADCLIFFE, Star Bldg., Washington 


SOPRANO St. Bartholomew's Church 
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MILWAUKEE GLORIES IN 
A BRILLIANT “ CARMEN’”’ 


Chicago Opera Company Makes a 
Financial as Well as Artistic Suc- 
cess of Its Second Visit There 


MiILwaAuKEE, Dec. 30.—-Probably _ the 
greatest success ever scored in grand opera 
in Milwaukee was the production of Bizet’s 
“Carmen” at the Pabst Theater by the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company last eve- 
ning. The financial success was much 
greater than that of the first performance, 
“Samson et Dalila,” on December 8; and 
artistically, of course, “Carmen” measured 
up to any previous effort, the appearance 
of Mary Garden in the title part assisting 
materially in strengthening the perform- 
ance. 

The success of “Carmen” demonstrated 
the wisdom of the local management of the 
Chicago opera season, under the direction 
of Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, in substi- 
tuting a popular opera for the originally 
scheduled and lesser known “The Marriage 
of Figaro.” The change accounted for the 
increased attendance, even though the scale 
of prices remained as before, from $7 to 
$1.50. Hundreds who know Bizet’s opera 
by heart came again, and to these the at- 
traction of a star of the brightness of Mary 
Garden probably was the greatest that 
could have been offered. With Miss Gar- 
den were Charles Dalmorés as Don José, 
Hector Dufranne as Escamillo and Alice 
Zeppilli as Micaela. 

The financial success of “Carmen” has 
reduced the deficit on the first opera of the 
season to about $2,000. Immediately after 
the performance it was announced that 
Wagner’s “Die Walkitre” would be given 
as the next of the series, displacing the 
double bill, “The Secret of Suzanne” and 
“The Juggler of Notre Dame,” on January 
5. The Pabst Theater, too, will be aban- 
doned for the Auditorium, the management 
of which has been working hard for the 
return of the opera season to its big house 
and has now promised to do everything in 
its power to perfect the arrangement of 
stage and building to meet the requirements 
of opera. The change to the Auditorium 
will make it possible to reduce the scale of 
prices from $7 to $1.50 to $5 and $1 be- 
cause of the larger seating capacity. Each 
performance in Milwaukee is charged at 
$6,800, which is approximately the value 
of a Pabst Theater audience that fills every 
seat at the old scale of $7 to $1.50. 

M. N. S. 








MME. JEANNE 


OMELLI 


CONCERT TOUR 
From Jan. 1 to June 1, 1912 
inquiries to 


HAENSEL & JONES 


One East Forty-second Strest 
New York 
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In NEW YORK: Carnegie Hall, Mondays. 

St. Studios (Res.), Tues., Fri., Sat. In TORONTO. 
ONT.: Wed. and Thurs. 

Namngemens: ANTONIA SAWYER, Met- 
ropolitan Opera House Building. N. Y. 














PAVLOWA’S SUCCESSOR IN RUSSIAN BALLET 


























Katrina Geltzer, Who Has Been Partner of Mikail Mordkin in Performances of 
the Russian Dancers at the Metropolitan Opera House 


ATRINA GELTZER, who 

American début 
role of Odellia and Odetta in 
sky’s ballet, “The Lake of 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
self a favorite of lovers of 
art in the short two weeks of 
this country. Mlle. 
cipal woman dancer of the 


Geltzer is 


made 
recently in 


Swans,” 
has made 
this 
her 
the 
Moscow 


het 
dual 
Tschaikow 
the 


of 
fr inl 


lm- 


our dancers 
a school of 
From 
I'rance 


and Italian dancers, but all 
are Russian now and we have 
our own, the greatest in the world. 
Italy we have taken technic, from 
erace and sensuousness. If we like a Gre- 
cian pose we take that; we have taken 
what is from the art of all the na 
tions and have evolved an art of our own 


the 


good 


“To be a dancer requires strictest 











perial Opera and is known as the kind of technical training. Even now 
lerina.” there are seven exercises which I must 

“There are one ballerina and four pre- take every day of my life. I must prac- 
miére danseuses in Moscow and on tice like a pianist or a violinist. It is im 
down to 150 members of the corps de bal- possible to play a role in a great ballet 
let,” she explained the other day a unless one has one’s technic at one’s toes’ 
reporter for the New York Times. “When ends, so to speak; but the toes are not 
| return we are to present a new work, everything. At Moscow we have protes- 
founded on Byron’s ‘Le Corsaire, in which — sors in the school who devote their atten- 
| am to do the pri incipal part, which is very tion to the head. Others to the arms, and 
interesting. The music is selected from _ still others to the legs. A dancer goes 
Rubinstein, Chopin and Goldmark. Tag- from one tothe other, and one continues 
lioni, | believe, danced a ballet called ‘Le to work and learn.” 
Corsaire’ in her time, but it is not all 
the same thing. This is a new ballet. 

“Ballets are mounted superbly at Another Robsarte Pupil at Metropolitan 
cow. Great painters like Bakst design the 
scenery and costumes, and every il is Mary Jungmann, a contralto, long asso 
arranged with an eye to its artistic effect. ciated with the Hofoper, in Vienna and 
A ballet which | danced with Mordkin Prague,’ has just been engaged by Mr. 
two years ago, before he came to America, Gatti-Casazza and is rehearsing for the 
called ‘Salammbo,’ after Flaubert’s novel, forthcoming production of ‘“Walkiire.” 
cost 75,000 roubles. Miss Jungmann has been under daily in- 

“Russia has taken the best of every — struction during the last six months with 
nation’s art in creating her school the Lionel Robsarte, to whom she came at 
dance. For a time we relied on French the recommendation of Mary Garden 
ER 
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Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 





MELIS AND VAN HOOSE 
IN A MEMPHIS RECITAL 


Their Joint Appearance the Most Inter- 
esting Musical Event of Month—A 
Hearing for “The Girl” 


MeEmMPHIs, TENN., Dec. 29.—The most in- 
teresting musical event of this month was 
the recent appearance of Mme. Carmen 
Melis and Ellison Van Hoose in joint re- 
cital in a program of arias from Italian 
operas and groups of French, English and 
Neapolitan songs. The concerted work of 
these artists was particularly enjoyed. They 
gave with fine effect a duo from “La Bo- 
heme” and a duet from “CavaHeria Rusti- 
cana.” This was the second of the season's 
All-Star Course of concerts, which are 
looked forward to with great pleasure by 
all music-lovers and are proving successful 
from every point of view. 


Mrs. Cathey will present Mme. Jo- 
melli at the next concert, on January 
15. 

The presentation of “The Girl of the 


Golden West” by the Savage English Opera 
Company was attended by great success. 
The house was filled for the night perform- 
ance, and the audience was not disappointed 
insofar as dramatic and scenic effects were 
concerned, but it must be confessed that 
the Americanism of Puccini did not appeal 
to the people as did the Americanism of 
Belasco. 

Maud Powell, the violinist, will give a re- 
cital at the Goodwyn Institute this month, 
under the auspices of the Beethoven Club. 
It has been a number of years since Miss 
Powell has played in Memphis, and her en- 
gagement is one of the most important of 
the season. 

The Memphis Symphony Orchestra will 
give the first concert of a series of three 
on January 10. This will be the first ap- 
pearance of the orchestra since its reor- 
ganization. under the direction of Mr. Wal- 
lerstein, the new conductor, who fills the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Jacob 
Bloom. Berta Morena is engaged to sing 
on this occasion, and the appearance of this 
famous artist adds greatly to the interest 
which is being taken in the concert. The 
management is also encouraged by the fa- 
vorable attitude of the business men of 
Memphis toward the orchestra and their 
recognition of it as a permanent institution. 

During the last ten days musical interest 
has been. confined to the work of the 


vari- 
ous church choirs, commemorative of the 
season. The Grace Episcopal Church choir, 
Kkrnest Hawke, director, and the Calvary 
Church choir, Walter Boutelle, director, 


gave choral celebrations of the holy com- 
munion. At St. Luke’s Church an im- 
pressive program was given in celebration 
of the birth of Christ. The First Methodist 
Church choir sang Dudley Buck’s cantata, 
“The Coming of the King” and the First 
Presbyterian Church choir gave a beautiful 
vesper service. S. B. W 

Tilly Koenen was one of the month's first 
concert-givers in Berlin. 


ARTHUR L. LAWRASON 


Voice Production and 
Technic 
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Seems) §=6322 West 57th Street, New York 


’Phone, 8945 Columbus 
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EMIL HOFMANN 


BARITONE 


CHARLOTTE 


GUERNSEY 


Chicago Grand Opera Company 


SOPRANO 


1425 Broadway, New York 








Management: ANTONIA SAWVER, 1425 Broadway, New Vork City 
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BARRELL 


CONTRALTO 
Recitals - - Concerts 


Manage nent: ANTONIA SAWYER, Metropolitan 
Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 


Metropolitan Opera House Buliding, New York City 
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ETHEL AL TE MUS concert pianist 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 


1425 Broadway, New York City 
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LEWIS 


Contralto 
ORATORIO—CONCERT—RECITAL 


-_ > 
ANTONIA SAWYER, 5 Broadway, New York City 
Metropx itan Oa House Building 
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Recitals, Concerts 


| Instruction 


| Studio, 866 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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SERGE! 


KLIBANSKI 


Concert Baritone 


Formerly Professor 
Stern Conservatory 
in Berlin. 


Available for Concerts 
and Recitals. 
Singing in All Its Branches 
Coaching in Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Studios: 

212 W. 59th St., New York 
Exclusive Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 
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ROSA 


LITZKA 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorios 


Prima Donna Contralto 
From the Covent Garden, Metropolitan, Chicage 
and Boston Opera Companies. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
St. James Bidg-, Rroadway & 26th St., New York 


* FOERSTER 


4 PIANIST 
1024 Lawrence Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 
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MARSHALL 


Concert Oratorio Recital 
--- SOPRANO --- 


Returned from Europe 
2317 Grandview Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


sacon MACDONALD 


Accompanist 


Special Arrangements for Artists 
Touring in Texas and the Southwest 


Management: 
1269 Broadway, 


JACOBS 


Violinist 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction 
The Max Jacobs Quartet 


Studio: 15 W. 9lst St., New York 
a 6144 River. 


ARTHUR FRAZER 


PIANIST 
Recitais 


616 W Woodland Park CHICAGO 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO-— Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th St., New York 


HALLETT CILBERTE 


TENOR—-COMPOSER 
HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th St., N. Y. City 


Composer of Minuet ‘‘La Phyilis’’ 
Sung with Great Success by Mme. Jeanne Jomelli 


** Serenade,” '* The Bird,” ** The Rain Drop,” *‘A 
Rose and a Dream.” ( Just issued by G. Schirmer: 
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Clark-Sleight 


817 WEST END AVENUE 





J. E. FRANCKE, New York 
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THAT DUCAL OPERA OF HAMMERSTEIN’S 





‘‘Fionn and Tera” a Story of Old Celtic Heroes and the “Eternal 
Triangle’’—London’s Craze for Things Russian Persisting 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 7 Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, E. C., 
London, January 1, 1912. 


MUCH, no doubt, will have appeared al- 

ready concerning Mr. Hammerstein's 
startling announcement of his production, 
at no distant date, of an opera of which 
the Duke of Argyll has written the libretto, 
but perhaps some further details of “Fionn 
and Tera,” as the opera is entitled, will be 
of interest. “Fionn and Tera,” then, is the 
second of an operatic triology which the 
Duke hopes to complete. The first was 
“Diarmid,” which was produced at Covent 
Garden in 1907, and like this, the present 
work is written around old Celtic heroes. 
Unfortunately, the composer, F. Learmont 
Drysdale, as already stated, died about a 
year ago, before he had completed the 
score, and this part of the work is being 
finished by David Stephen, a distinguished 
Edinburgh musician. 


Probably the Duke’s own ancestry in- 
fluenced his choice of a theme, for he 
claims descent from Diarmid O’Duine, a 
great warrior whose deeds have been pre- 
served and handed down from generation 
to generation in Celtic song and legen | 
“Fionn and Tera” is an operatic version of 
the eternal triangle—a man and two women 
—Fionn, the chieftain of the fighting race 
of the Feinne; Grania, a king’s daughter to 
whom, for reasons of state, he is 
betrothed, and Tera, a_ beautiful Greek 
maiden with whom he falls in love. There 
are two acts and three scenes, and in the 
first, a market place, Grania, perceiving 
Fionn’s infatuation for Tera, who has come 
with Greek traders from overseas, puts on 
her rival this curse or “gesa” 


Now, Tera, see! Ill have no love 

*Twixt thee and him; and by the powers that be, 
Tre mighty Powers served by our Druid priests, 
I cast my ‘‘Gesa”’ o’er thee, blinding thee 

Ry spell and will, and awful curse of power, 
That thou have nought with him. And if I fail 
In this my purpose, still this ‘‘Gesa’s’”’ spell 
Shall make thee fail with its dread failure, thou 
Shalt die. If so it be, that they prevail’st awhile. 


The act ends with the flight of the 
Greeks, who leave their treasure under the 
protection of Grania’s evil fairies, and a 
dramatic scene in which Fionn promises 
to protect Tera from her rival’s anger. 
The next scene is laid in Carthage, whither 


Fionn has followed Tera, and, after win- 
ning a contest for spear-throwing, carries 
the Greek girl, disguised as a page, back 
to Ireland. There, on a rock-bound coast, 
the treasure is buried, and there Grania 
finds the lovers sleeping. This last scene is 
finally dramatic all through, and the curtain 
falls as Tera, who has taken a blow meant 
for Fionn, dies in her lover’s arms. 

From this very sketchy summary of the 
plot it will be seen that there are great 
possibilities for Mr. Hammerstein’s skilful 
and lavish methods of production, and 
when the Duke’s opera is produced it 
should mean a red letter night for the Lon- 
don Opera House. At any rate, Mr. Ham- 
merstein is making good his recent prom- 
ises concerning the fostering of native 
talent. 

“Tales of Hoffmann” was revived at the 
London Opera House last Tuesday, and a 
more popular choice could not have been 
made for the entertainment of a holiday 
audience. Felice Lyne, as Olympia, the 
Doli, added to her rapidly growing repu- 
tation with a delightful rendering of the 
florid music of the part, and Lina Cavalieri 
was no less pleasing as Giulietta. Frank 
Pollock, too, showed the fine qualities of his 
voice in his study of Hoffmann, and 
Maurice Renaud scored yet more successes 
in the roles of Coppelius, Dr. Miracle and 
Dappertutto. Of course, the famous Bar- 
carolle roused the audience to great en- 
thusiasm, and on this account, perhaps, the 
orchestra, under Signor Merola, had no 
small share in the honors of the evening. 

The craze for things Russian which has 
been so marked here during the last year 
or two has by no means died out, and at the 
next concert of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, on January 14, the program 
will be entirely devoted to Russian music. 
It will be conducted by the famous Russian 
conductor, M. Safonoff; the pieces selected 
are typically Russian, and in order to ob- 
tain special effects M. Safonoff will intro- 
duce aa instrument, hitherto unknown to 
London, which rejoices in the name of the 
Timplipito. The Timplipito comes from 
the Caucasus, and is said to be a cross be- 
tween a cymbal and a drum, and played 
with a drumstick. It will be heard in some 
Caucasian sketches by Ippolitoff Ivanoff, 
which will be played in England for the 
first time, KENNETH KINNINMONT 





SUCCESS FOR BOY PIANIST 


Twelve-Year-Old Beryl Rubinstein in 
Metropolitan Opera Concert 


Possibly the largest audience that has 
gathered for a Sunday evening concert 
this season assembled at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last week, and in recognition 
of the holiday there was a truly popular 
program. The soloists were Margarete 
Matzenauer, Anna Case, Riccardo Martin 
and Herbert Witherspoon, of the company’s 
own forces, and, in addition, a young 
pianist, Beryl Rubinstein, a protégé of 
Alexander Lambert, of New York. 

After a remarkable reading of the pie- 
lude to “Lohengrin” by Conductor Paster- 
nack, which was noteworthy for its rich- 
ness and fulness of tone, Mr. Witherspoon 
was first heard in a song by Henrion and 
in Schumann’s “The Two Grenadiers”; he 
later sang with much success Sgambati’s 
“Separazione,” “Flow Gently Sweet Afton,” 
and Hatton’s “To Anthea.” Miss Case 
won an ovation with her singing of an aria 
from Gounod’s little-known opera, “Mir- 
eille.’” Her coloratura work was smooth 
and fluent and her high tones clear and 
fresh. 

Nothing lovelier than “Che faro” from 
“Orfeo” could have been chosen by Mme. 
Matzenauer and in it she sang with glori- 
ous voice, with classic style. She was 
compelled to break the “no encore” rule 
and added the “Cradle Song” by Wagner, 
one of his few songs and one of his lovelli- 
est. Her second appearance brought the 
well-known “Connais-tu le Pays” from 
“Mignon” to a hearing, and as Mme. 
Matzenauer sings it it is really beautiful. 
She added some distinctive touches in the 
“Habafiera” from “Carmen” and satisfied 
her enthusiastic audience with Hildach’s in- 
spiring “Der Lenz.” 


There was considerable surprise when 
Master Rubinstein stepped on the platform; 
the boy is but twelve years of age and his 
playing is marked by a facile technic and 
an excellent tone that astonished even 
those who are averse to taking youthful 
talent seriously. He made Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian Fantasie” interesting, and at the end 
received continued applause. He responded 
to the applause with the Leschetizky ar- 
rangement for left hand of the “Lucia Sex- 
tet,’ which he did extraordinarily well, 
finally adding another short encore. 

The second half opened with Tschai- 
kowsky’s “1812” Overture, which Mr. 
Pasternack gave with fine spirit. Mr. Mar- 
tin sang Chadwick’s “O Let Night Speak 
of Me,” Henschel’s “Morning Hymn” and 
Clay’s “I'll Sing Thee Songs” in his fine 
artistic manner. He was obliged to refuse 
an extra as his voice was not in its best 
condition and he still had the quartet to 
assist in. The four singers united in the 
“Rigoletto” Quartet with good effect. 
Meyerbeer’s “Coronation March” closed 
the program. 

Richard Hageman played the piano ac- 
companiments for the singers commendably. 


Operatic Possibilities in “Kismet,” Says 


Caruso 


Caruso believes that “Kismet,” Edward 
Knoblauch’s new play, now running at the 
Knickerbocker Theater in New York, 
should be utilized as the libretto of an 
opera and has written to Giacomo Puccini 
suggesting that he consider the possibilities 
of the play for his next production 


English song com- 
Michael May- 
Isle of Wight 


Stephen Adams, the 
poser, whose real name is 
brick, is the Mayor of Ryde, 





NEW COMPOSITIONS BY 


Celeste D. Heckscher 


Anthem—“Out of the Deep.”’ 
To be given at Organists’ Convention, Phila. 


“Dances of the Pyrénees,” for orchestra. 
“One of the greatest successes of the sea- 
son.’"’—Carl Pohlig. 


“Jota Aragonaise’” and ‘Bolero and FIi- 
nale,’”’ from the above, to be given by Willow 
Grove Orchestra Aug. 15. 


Music of Hungary. 
voice. 
Accompaniment arranged for orchestra. 


IN PREPARATION: 


Passacaillie, for plano. 

Au Fond, for plano. 

Berceuse Pastorale, for plano. 

To the Forest, Suite for violin and plano. 
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Just. For particulars address Louis F. 
GETCHELL, Bus. Mgr. 
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NEW TRIUMPH FOR LHEVINNE 





Eminent Russian Pianist Makes Reappearance in New York, Playing 
Rubinstein’s Fifth Concerto 


The Philharmonic Society’s concert on 
Thursday evening of last week was made 
notable by the return to America of Josef 
Lhévinne, the eminent Russian pianist, who 
on this occasion played the E Fiat Major 
Concerto of Rubinstein, with which he 
made his début here some years ago. The 
program in its entirety read as follows: 


Brahms, Symphony No 1 in C Minor; Smet- 
ana, Symphonic Poem, “Ultava”; Rubinstein, 
Concerto No. 5 in 7 Flat, Josef Lhévinne; 


Tschaikowsky, Overture Solenelle, “1812.” 


Possibly no severer test had been made 
on Mr. Stransky’s ability this season than 
on this occasion when he came before his 
New York public with the first Brahms 
symphony. To be sure, he had conducted 
some Beethoven and the “Pathétique” of 
Tschaikowsky, but this was really the first 
répertoire work of 
proportion and of 
profundity that he 
had been called 
upon to essay. His 
sterling ability, 
which has already 
been recognized, 
stood him in good 
stead, and he 
caught the spirit 
of the work with 
much success; his 
retarding of tempi 
in the first move- 
ment, curiously 
enough counter- 
balanced by a 
quickening of the 
Andante, were innovations of which the 
first mentioned seemed more satisfactory 
than the second. 

In the superbly dramatic finale his con- 
ducting had tremendous sweep and author- 
ity and he was called out a number of 
times at the close of the work to bow his 
acknowledgments. Surely Mr. Stransky is 
a rare acquisition, a man who can throw 
himself with whole-souledness into the 
Liszt “Dante” Symphony at one occasion 





Josef Lhévinne 


and scarcely a month later conduct this 
work of Brahms so capably when camps are 
divided about these two composers. 

Mr. Lhévinne again scored a triumph for 
his magnificent playing in spite of the work 
which he chose. It was with this neglected 
work of Rubinstein’s that he won the Ru- 
binstein Prize in Berlin in 1895 and through 
this association the work has no doubt be- 
come dear to him. He continues to play it 
and as he plays it it holds the hearer’s 
interest. Its technical problems are tre- 
mendous and only a pianist with Mr. Lhé- 
vinne’s rare command of the resources of 
the piano can play it. His performance was 
satisfactory from every standpoint and he 
was received with great enthusiasm. 

With real Bohemian feeling did Mr. 
Stransky bring out the beauties of the Sme- 
tana tone poem and there were many in the 
audience who appreciated the significance 
of his having played “Vysehrad,” the first 
in the series of tone poems by Smetana 
called “My Country,” for toward the close 
of this more familiar one played on this 
occasion the main theme of “Vysehrad” is 
sung by the full brass choir as the river 
Moldau flows past the ancient Bohemian 
fortress. The brilliant though theatrical 
Tschaikowsky overture closed a most en- 
joyable program. A. W. K. 


Daily paper comments on Mr. Lhévinne’s 
reappearance: 


His power and mastery of the technic of the 
pianoforte were shown in his playing of Rubin- 
stein’s E Flat Concerto.—Mr. Aldrich in the 
Times. 

7 * * 

It is his specialty. In it he is able to make a 
brilliant show of bravura playing, and with it he 
garners more applause than would be likely to 
fall to the lot of any of his colleagues, who, 
apparently, have thought that there was too Jittle 
musical excellence in it to justify the vast labor 
which an effective performance of its glittering 


exterior demands.—-Mr. Krehbiel in the Tribune. 
* * * 

The piano under Lhévinne’s hands is a veritable 

orchestra in itself. In the most delicate pianis- 


simo the pianist’s touch is filled with sensuous 
beauty; in fortissimo he roars like a lion, yet 
never forces the dynamics of his instrument.— 
Max Smith in the Press. 





After singing eighteen years at the Wies- 
baden Court Opera the basso Schwegler has 
been called to the Berlin Royal Opera. 


Richard Henry Warren’s Choir Sings 
Saint-Saéns’s “Oratorio de Noel” 


The “Oratorio de.Noel,” by Saint-Saéns, 
was sung last Sunday afternoon by the en- 
tire choir of the Church of Ascension. 
New York, under the direction of Richard 
Henry Warren, organist and choirmaster. 
The choir was assisted by Lucy Marsh, so- 
prano; Mrs. John H. Flagler and Mrs. R. 
H. Warren, contraltos; William Wheeler, 
tenor; Alphonsus Grien, baritone, and Paul 
Surth, harpist. The work was delivered 
in a capable manner. The high class of 
music at this church has delighted the pa- 
rishioners and attracted much public atten- 
tion. The instructions to Mr. Warren from 
the rector and the music committee permit 
a wide latitude in selections which has re- 
sulted in programs of much worth. 





Namara-Toye Here for Long Tour 


Among the numerous musical celebrities 
who arrived in New York from Europe on 
Friday, January 5, on the Lusitania, was 
Namara-Toye, a California girl of twenty- 
two, who studied in Paris under Jean de 
Reszke and has since attained pronounced 
success in various Kuropean music centers. 
During January and February she will sing 
at the homes of Mrs. Frank Frazier, Mrs. 
Henry Clews, Mrs. William Sloane, Mrs. 
C. B. Alexander, Mrs. George Blumenthal, 
Mrs. C. P. Huntington, Mrs. Archer Hunt- 
ington, Colonel Thomrson of Washington, 
and others. Her first public appearance 
will be at Carnegie Hall on February 10 
as soloist with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra under the management of Robert 
E. Johnston. She will appear in many cities 
in recital and will go as far West as Texas. 





Cavalieri Gets Final Divorce Decree 


Paris, Jan. 3—Mme. Lina Cavalieri, the 
soprano, now singing at Hammerstein’s 
new opera house in London, was _ to-day 
granted a divorce in the French court from 
Robert W. Chanler of New York. Neither 
Mme. Cavalieri nor Mr. Chanler was pres- 
ent at the proceedings. 





The 338th weekly organ recital by Ed- 
ward Johnston at Cornell University in 
cluded numbers by Bach, Guilmant, Hesse, 
Buck, Wallis, and his own composition, 
“Evensong.” Mr. Johnston also gave a re 
cital at St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Clay 
ton, N. Y., on December 20. 


WORCESTER “‘ MESSIAH ”’ 
BRINGS OUT NEW TENOR 


Benjamin E. Berry Soloist with Oratorio 
Society—Big Audience Well Pleased 
with Performance 


WORCESTER, MAss., Jan. 1.—The Worces- 
ter Oratorio Society gave its fifteenth an- 
nual performance of “The Messiah” at Me- 
chanics Hall :ast Tuesday evening before 
an audience of more than two thousand mu- 
sic lovers. The Choral Society is made up 


of 268 singers and 
was assisted by 
this quartet: Mrs. 
Agnes Kimball, 
soprano; Mildred 
Potter, contralto; 
Benjamin E. Ber- 
ry, tenor, and 
Frank Croxton, 
bass, with the Bos- 
ton Festival Or- 
chestra. The per- 
formance was one 
of the most beau- 
tiful ever given by 
the society, and 
the chorus, direct- 
or and _ soloists 
were heartily com- 
plimented by the 
audience in its warm applause and by the 
critics in the daily papers. 

Mr. Berry is a new artist to Worcester 
audiences, and his singing gave special 
pleasure. He has a pure, sympathetic voice 
and gave to his solos the fine touch of the 
true artist. Mr. Berry has been soloist at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, for some time and 
was recently engaged as soloist at Grace 
Church, New York. He has sung at one of 
the concerts of the Harvard Musical As- 
sociation in Boston and before the Medford 
(Mass.) Women’s Club, and at other im- 
portant affairs in the eastern part of the 
country this season. He pursued his early 
studies in this country with Stephen Towns- 
end, the Boston teacher, and is now coach- 
ing with Isidore Luckstone in New York. 
He is now one of the most successful of 
the younger soloists in the East. 

Mr. Croxton is well known to festival 
audiences and he gave a very satisfactory 
account of himself, as did also Mrs. Kim- 
ball and Miss Potter. i 








Benjamin E. Berry 
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many others. 
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Vocal art study at home 


You might go to Paris, or any of the great 
musical centres of Europe, to hear and study 
the great operas, but you will not find any- 
where, more practical actual voice demonstra- 
tions or a better opportunity to become inti- 
mately acquainted with the methods of the 
greatest living artists, than afforded you by 
the Victor. 


Victor Red Seal Records, 10-in., $2; 12-in., $3. 


Among the great singers who make records ex- 
clusively for the Victor are Caruso, Melba, Farrar, 
Schumann-Heink, : 
brich, Tetrazzini, Calvé, Eames, 
Gadski, 
The red seal records enable you to hear their voices thous- 
ands of times until you have mastered every little tone and inflection. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you Victor Records by these art- 
ists. Write for complete catalogue of Victor Records. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. 
CT ee Miss Clara Baur. 


All Departments of the Conservatory are open through 
out the summer, as durin 

Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of 
Foremost European Conservatories. The facultynumbes 
some of the Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
Directress. 





the school year. 
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ious surroundings. 
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CARNEGIE HALL 


with 
Russian Symphony Orchestra 
January 28 


Now booking for season 1912-13 


Management: L. M. GOODSTADT 


1402 Broadway,}: : _t, New York 
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MAESTRO FRANZ EMERICH 


ARD 


MAESTRA TERESA EMERICH 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. PUPILS PREPARED FOR THE OPERATIC AND CONCERT STAGE 
Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAFSTRO and MME. EMERICH: 


CHARLES DALMORES, dramatic Tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Co and the Lohengrin of Bavrouth festival. 


PUTNAM GRISWOLD, the Basso of the Berlin Royal Opera, 


coming season at the Metropolitan. 

FRANCES ROSE,* Soprano of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
later at the Metropolitan. 

MARGARETHE MATZENAUVER, Mezzo-Soprano of the Royal 
Opera, Munich. ; 

FRANCIS MACLENWAN, of the Berlin Royal Opera, Dram- 


atic Tener. 


TRULY SHATTUCK.* 

CAVALIERE MARIO SAMMARCO, the famous Italian Baritor« 

of the Chicago Opera Comnany. 

ADAMS DIDUR, the famous Basso of the Metropolitan 
pera. 

FLORENCE WICKHAM, Mezzo -Soprano, Covent Garden. 
London, now at the Metropolitan. 

HANS TANZLER,* First Dramatic Tenor Carlsruhe and 
Munich Royal Operas. 

FRANZ EGENIEFF, Baritone of the Berlin Royal Opera 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


T he names marked * are those 
of pupils of Mme. Emertch. 
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NIKISCH 


and the 


London Symphony (Orchestra 


Most Artistic Musical Invasion Ever 
Known 


In America 21 Days, April 8 to 28, 1912 


We promise the finest Symphony 
Concerts ever listened to 


TWO APPEARANCES IN NEW 
YORK AT CARNEGIE HALL, 
APRIL 8 AND APRIL 10. 


NEW YORK Prices: Parquet $3.50 
Dress Circle $2.50 Balcony $1.50 
Box, ist or 2nd tier $40.00 
Subscriptions and advance orders may 
now be mailed to 


HOWARD PEW, Manager 

121 West 42d Street, New York 
and these will be filled in order of receipt. 
SYMPHONY HALL, Boston, Tuesday, 

April 9; METROPOLITAN OPERA 

HOUSE, Phila., April 11 

Associate in this Enterprise, Mr. War- 

ren R. Fales, of Providence, R. I. 
For Bookings West of Chicago, Address, 

Hawkins & Shaw, Electric Bidg., 

Denver, Colo. 














Chicago Musical College 
Chicago Musical College Bullding 
Founded 1867 Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President 


FORTY-SIXTH YEAR 
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of SCHOOL of EXPRESSION 
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fA permanent educational institution, holding the 
same prominent position in Music as the University of 
Chi . the Art Institute, the Academy of Sciences, 
and the Field Columbian Museum in their geugertive 
ents of educational labor.’’—GEO. P. UP- 
1 ON, of the Chaeago Tribune. 


Catatog Mallied Free Upon Request to 


Registrar, CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
_ Gea South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 








OSCAR 


EAGLE 


BARITONE 
YVES NAT. Pianist 


17 Rue Mozart, Paris, France 
CONCERT TOUR: 

OCTOBER TO JUNE, 191i and 1912 
New York Recital, Thursday, Jan. 18th at 3 
CARNEGIE HALL 
Management: 

R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bidg., New York 
CHARLES L. WACNER, Associate Manager 
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of Improved Music Study 


FOR BEGINNERS 
Endorsed by Theodor Leschetisky, Xaver Scha 
wenka, De Pachmann, Busoni, Carreno. Johanna 
Gadski, Dr. Wm. Mason, and many others. 
Booklets and further infor 
MRS. CARRIE LOUISE DUNNING 
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ART OF PROGRAM-MAKING HAS REACHED BEST 
DEVELOPMENT IN AMERICA, 


SAYS STOKOWSKI 








WE are making progress in America in the 

art of program building. Indeed, there 
is now recorded a positive assertion by an 
eminent foreign musician that in the United 
States the art of arranging congruous pro- 
grams wherein there is a perfect blending 
of harmonious elements, has received its 
highest development. This is praise indeed, 
and coming from one who was trained 
abroad and who is therefore free from 
our national habit of boasting it is worthy 
of the most serious consideration. 

The making of a program is a delicate 
art. There are many things to be taken 
under consideration. We all of us have 
been affronted at times by programs which 
have such conflicting themes, such ridicu- 
lously ill-advised mixtures that the entire 
event was ruined by sending away an audi- 
ence baffled in its desire to gain a coherent 
idea of what it was all about. Some pro- 
grams might be likened to vaudeville; there 
are tumblers, song and dance men, a pa- 
thetic drama, and jugglers. Here we have 
variety in its most exasperating and flam- 
boyant state. There is no continuity, no 


smoothly flowing, cumulated idea. In 
vaudeville this is the correct align- 
ment. Variety and sudden change are 
the very life of the entertainment. 
But such variety in music is not 


only sinfui, but it spoils the very thing to 
which a program is dedicated, a lofty edu- 
cational as well as emotional function. 

The assertion, therefore, that program 
construction has reached its highest devel- 
opment in America is decidedly encourag- 
ing. This statement is made by no less an 
authority than Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra, whose 
experience both here and abroad, qualifies 
him as an acute observer. Mr. Stokowski’s 
programs speak for themselves. In them 
one traces a deliberate and continuous idea. 
They are developed, each in itself, along a 
definite line, and all together, for a definite 
end. 

In France, England and Italy, Mr. Sto- 
kowski declares, the art of program mak- 
ing is especially undeveloped. In these 
countries, he believes, programs are much 


too long and lack form. They are, appar- 
ently merely a haphazard combination of a 
number of works which are often so star- 
tlingly at variance as to kill the effect of 
each other, just as ill-chosen combinations 
of colors will destroy the effect of each 
other and be painful to the cultivated eye. 
In America, and particularly in Boston, the 
art of program-making is nearing perfec- 
tion. 

There seem to be, Mr. Stokowski be- 
lieves, two laws underlying the art. A 
good program must have unity and variety. 
The law of unity is broken, he believes, 
when a program presents, for example, a 
series of composers such as Debussy, Bach, 
Tschaikowsky and Beethoven. Yet one 
frequently, especially in Europe, sees such 
combinations as these. The law of variety 
is also frequently broken when a program 
is made of one composer or in one school 
or in one mood. These principles, unity 
and variety, are apparently opposing ideas, 
but really they are not. It requires a finely 
cultivated taste and much experience to 
make programs in which both these prin- 
ciples are in proper action. 

Another very important thing which Mr. 
Stokowski observes is the art of beginning 
and ending a program properly. One sees 
in his own programs this conviction and 
practice; that it is better to begin with a 
solid number, which is warm and direct in 
its appeal. Following this there should be 
growth, cumulation of interest, so that the 
last number is the climax and speaks the 
keynote of the entire program with the 
greatest force. This seems tobe the 
soundest sense. That it is correct in its 
reasoning is shown in the growing absorp- 
tion with which Mr. Stokowski’s audiences 
approach the last number and the earnest 
interest with which they await it. 

Mr. Stokowski believes that it is very 
unwise to begin or end a program with a 
novelty. New works, he argues, are best 
placed in the middie of a program, and no 
program should be more than one hour and 
forty-five minutes in length, including a 
brief intermission. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE 


FEDERATED CLUBS 








LL federated clubs and genuine lovers 
of music will be interested to know 
that two new committees are to be formed 
in the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs—one for the consideration of “Edu- 
cation in Better Church Music” and one for 
“Artistic Program Making.” Both subjects 
are of great interest and of importance in 
the development of musical culture. 

From the Amateur Musical Club of Chi- 
cago come programs of two _ successful 
meetings—one was an artist’s recital by 
Clarence F. Whitehill, of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, given in the Whit- 
ney Opera House. The well-known singer 
was at his best in “Du bist die Ruh” and 
several songs by Homer and Wolf. A 
number of his colleagues of the opera com- 
pany were present, which lent an unusual 
interest to the occasion. 

On December 11 the Amateur Musical 
Club gave an attractive concert of songs, 
piano solos and ensemble music. The fol- 
lowing program was arranged by Mrs. 


Francis S. Shaw and Mrs. Arthur W. Un- 
derwood. Day Williams, ’cellist; was the 
assisting artist. 

(1) Brahms, Trio, E Flat, op. 40, Piano, Vio- 
lin, ’Cello, Josephine Large, Mrs. Charlotte De 
Muth Williams, Day Williams; (2) Secchi, *‘Love 
Me or Not’; (3) Pierné, “Connaissiez-vous mon 
hirondelle’’; (4) Koechlin, “Si tu le veux’; (5) 
Hite, “J’ai pleuré en réve’’; Mrs. Emma Patten 


Hloyt; Mme. Hess-Burr, at the piano; (6) Schu- 
mann, “In der Nacht"; (7) Schubert-Liszt, ‘‘Mar- 
garet at the Spinning Wheel”; (8)  Bort- 
kiewiez, “Rochers d’Outche-Coche”’; (9) Chopin, 
Scheras, op. 31, B Flat Minor, Katherine C. Hays; 
(10) Debussy, ‘“‘Les Cloches”; (11) Debussy, 


“Récit et Air de Lia,” from “L’enfant Prodigue”: 


(12) Rachmaninoff, “‘Before My Window”; Mous- 
sorgsky, “‘Hopak,’”’ Mrs. John Sidney Burnet; 
Mme. Hess-Burr at the piano, 


Miss Hays made a special impression by 
her admirable work and displayed unusual 
technic, winning hearty approval. As 
guests on that occasion the club had Mrs. 
Jason Walker of Memphis, the Federation 
chairman of the American Music. Commit- 
tee, and Mrs. Ritter of the Lake View Club. 

Mrs. Mason, the president of the Am- 
ateur Musical Club, is about to inaugurate 
a study class, in which specific musical sub- 
jects will be taken up. This work will be 
done in a small way at first, but if success- 
ful will be enlarged. At the opening meet- 
ing Karlton Hackett will read a paper on 
the new operas, illustrated by Miss Hatt- 
staedt and Mrs. Stultz. Other local mu- 
sicians will discuss special subjects at*the 
meetings which will be held monthly dur- 
ing the remainder of the season. This bids 
fair to be a most valuable line of work and 
the clubs looking for new and interesting 
fields of work will be eagerly on the watch 
for the monthly reports of these classes. 

E. W. Ruton, Press Secretary. 





Merry Wives of the Metropolitan 


[W. B. Chase in New York Evening Sun.] 
When the first American audience 
heard. the jolly new Wolf-Ferrari opera of 
“The Curious Women” it incidentally saw 
a cast that included on the feminine side 
all but one of the newly wedded brides in 
the Metropolitan company this season. 
Married women in real life, as in the play, 
are Mrs. Rita Newman Fornia_ Labbie, 
whose actual husband is a local art dealer, 
though a native of the Island of Jersey, 
and Mrs. Jeanne Maubourg Benedict, 
whose spouse, despite an English name, is 


INEMANI 


said to be an actor in France. Little Mrs. 
Bella Alten Deri, who brought a Hungar- 
ian bridegroom oversea, appears in the op- 
era wearing the trousers of a new Cheru- 
bino role, here called Columbina, making 
love to a new Figaro, now to be known as 
Harlequin. In fact, if Mrs. Florence Wick- 
ham Luders, after faithfully attending re- 
hearsals as one who might be needed in 
emergency, were to add her presence there 
would be a marital comedy of all the latest 
Merry Wives in the Metropolitan roster. 





Heinrich Hensel, the Metropolitan’s new 
German tenor, studied sinoing in Milan. 
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THE SANE STUDY OF THE PIANO 


IIl--Concerning the Technical Dead Line and Muscular 
Gluttony 








By STANLEY OLMSTED 


[Eprror’s Nots.—Mr. Olmsted’s first article on 
this subject was published in Musitcat AMERICA 
of January 6. It had to do with concentration 
and relaxation in the study of piano music. The 
final article will appear next week.] 


SOMEWHERE, considerably this side of 
the ability to “eat it up,” vulgarly 
speaking, the average professional pianist 
encounters the technical dead line, and 
either throws down the sponge, takes to 
accompaniments or slumps forever and 
ever more in the teacher’s easy slipper. 

I say the average professional pianist. 
With the prodigy who has performed son- 
atas to the gurgle of his milk bottle, or the 
fiery youth who at the age of twelve reads 
manuscript concertos at sight, to full or- 
chestral accompaniment, this diagnosis has 
naught in common. 

The genius, if he be really that, is born 
with inevitable seeds of salvation in his 
soul. He cannot go wrong; since in his 
very especial instance wrong will become 
right with the dexterity of weighted pith- 
balls uprighting themselves. Our analysis 
has to do with the scientific propagation of 
balances—not with their miraculous adjust- 
ment. 

The technical dead line: let me define it. 

Cur average professional pianist 
struggles faithfully, say, for ten or fifteen 
years, with virtuosity beckoning ever, like 
a non-committal, lady-moon on the horizon. 
All at once there comes to him the well- 
grounded suspicion that the days are going 
by, as in the old hymn; that he still “sticks” 
at just about the same average of spots; 
quite fails, indeed, to knock any greater av- 
erage of spots out of any increasing number 
of pieces. To be sure, his répertoire elon- 
gates apace—at the head. Coincidentally, 
however, it sloughs off at the tail, present- 
ing thus that discouraging phenomenon of a 
thing getting shorter as it grows longer. 

Our symbolic and average pianist knows, 
of course, that he knows far more than he 
ever did before. But his power of concrete 
demonstration on the ivories has not main- 
tained the ratio. He has learned, for in- 
stance, to feel a scale of limpid honey. 
When he plays the same there is the same 
old rattle of the cart over the cobbles. He 
has learned to think descending thirds of a 


dazzling coruscation; and still the poor 
old fingers keep catching crabs in the mid- 
die and at both ends of that scintillant pas- 
sage. He has learned to project mental 
octaves like a hurricane in the tree tops; 
and still that treacherous wrist gives out at 
the rush hour of business like a tram car in 
a blizzard. He has, in short, encountered 
the technical dead line—a sort of fissure in 
the fog.. He can’t jumn because the fog 
streams out at that very point obscuring the 
further bank without at all concealing the 
Elysian fields beyond. Also, ten chances to 
one he has already begun to fit the teacher's 
easy slipper to a much be-bunioned foot, 
in which case he will tell his pupils just how 
it all ought to sound, and settle to the sweet 
conviction that he ought to have had more 
years of “uninterrupted” study. Then the 
world would have seen a pianist! “It is 
impossible to teach so many hours a day 
and keep up one’s technic,” etc.; “a con- 
scientious teacher must invariably give up 
playing,” etc., etc. Unutterable, profane 
and unholy nonsense! 


No Limit to Technical Progress 


With a proper and available knowledge 
of the centers of muscular dynamics tech- 
nical progress cannot stop. 

With an unceasing deliberative watchful- 
ness of those centers at every precept and 
example given a pupil (after the mental 
method and the manner hinted in my first 
article, “The Parable of Miss Smith and 
the Marbles”) evety hour spent in teaching 
can be employed as a definite stride toward 
the teacher’s personal virtuosity. 

The lame wrist, the exhausted forearm, 
they are as abnormal as “tobacco-heart,” 
as readily to be posited in some concrete 
error of muscular habit or—muscular glut- 


tony. 
There, again, is the rub—muscular glut- 
tony! For, of course, if you’ve let your 


hands and forearms get dyspeptic you 
can’t eat up pate de foi gras—otherwise 
prestissimo fortes, and thirds, and octaves 
and things. You've first got to take a 
water-cure; four-note doses of Beren’s 
studies for children, a spoonful at a time, 
many times a day. And as you take your 
water cure you've got to incidentally learn 
that your shoulders, chest and back are 
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your water tank; that your arm is a com- 
municating hose; that your wrist is—well, 
merely non-existent and that your sensi- 
tive finger ends are delicate spigots to regu- 
late tonal flow from the shoulder and upper 
arm, reducing the same to a hair-like spray 
or sending it like a fire pump right into the 
fourth story of your temperamental aban- 
don—if it can. 


Functions of Wrist, Arms and Shoulders 


You've got to feel, know and realize, in 
short, that the shoulder and upper arm 
always support and carry the hand; that 
the hand never drags, carries or hauls any- 
thing—or never should at least; that the 
forearm is a swinging cable between the 
fundamental support of the shoulders and 
the balancing support of the finger tips and 
that the wrist is forever non-existent. 
Pianistically speaking, the wrist is in fact 
too delicate to exist save as a complete 
negative. It is like an exposed vocal chord 
forever in imminent danger of an icy blast. 
And yet I will venture to hazard that nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thou- 
sand professional pianists neglect, at least 
partially, the reservoir of supply in the back 
and shoulders, and produce their “tonal 
warmth,” at least partially, by means of 
wrist pressure. In particular moments of 
temperamental glow they do it entirely by 
wrist pressure. And that is a horror of 
horrors. It is like strangling your rubber 
hose where it is attached at the tank and 
then squeezing out the water left in the end 
of the nozzle. Pretty soon there is no 
water left in the end of the nozzle. There 
is also no vitality left in the wrist. Then 
the poor overwrought fingers either throw 
a fit of congested thumping or die down to 
a flaccid flatness. It is the technical dead 
line. 

Let us take another parable—this time a 
definite instance, a “bit out of life,” as the 
very intellectual editors of popular maga- 
zines are wont to put it. 

That limited and commiserating circle of 
friends who have followed the present 
writer’s history will recall that some few 
years since he encountered the technical 
dead line in all its apathetic fury. Sore 
was his heart. The more he had tried to 
squeeze keyboard harmonies from the very 
cerebrum of his soul (with a temperamental 
wrist that dug deep and then waxed sick 
and afraid) the less he seemed to “get by 
with the goods.” Whatever prestige he 
gained when he played a die-away melody 
he lost out on when he tackled the back of 
a prestissimo war horse. For (and forth- 
with) he generally fell upon his hither side, 


and not even gracefully. Add to these 
things the fact that his mind also con- 
gested, trying to chew up four bars at a 


mouthful when it should have merely mas- 
ticated a quarter bar at a bite, and vou 
have the whole tragedy. Then it was that 


he threw up the pianistic sponge. By way 
of avenging himself he cruelly took to 
writing corset-cover fiction for popular 
magazines, and subtly satirical novels for 


nobody in particular. In the sustained busi- 
ness of compelling a none too active brain 
to finish one little story and then get busy 
with another little story, he made the dis- 
covery of the vital principle of mental 
breathing: that wondrous eternal chorus 
that correct concentration is never strenu 
ous, so sketchily indicated in article one of 
this series. 

Being a Virginian he took to rowing on 
the broad and beautiful Potomac River. He 


rowed in no Central Park tub with at- 
tached paddles singing an anthem of 
squeaking rust. He rowed with a com- 
panion in a long and tipply gig with slid- 


ing seat giving to a five-foot oily radius 
and elongated oars so uncertain and spoon- 
like that the first instant’s stiffness in the 
wrist upset you. You “caught a crab,” you 





see, just like a dead-line pianist in a Chopin 
Etude. Rowing in that boat you had to 
establish your broad shoulders and upright 
back on a practical working basis or—you 
got wet. You had to make your left arm 
just like your right arm, establishing the 
exact balance of the body. You had to 
treat your forearm as a mere means of 
communication with your delicately grip- 
ping hands. You had to treat your wrist 
as non-existent. “Feather your oar,” other- 
wise put: “let your wrist tade away.” 

Similarity of Rowing and Piano Playing 

And so each day to the gentle propul- 
sion of a left and right shoulder which ex- 
actly balanced, a left and right upper arm 
which gently balanced, an easily swaying 
upright back, the airy negation of a “feath- 
ering” wrist, the dainty stimulus of curved 
fingers (laid like tentacles on the oar at the 
other end of the arm line) our gig shot 
through the water. Rowing was much like 
yi, AlaO. ve cccises “Why,” exclaimed 
the dead-line pianist, one morning, as we 
skimmed along, “why can’t I learn to row 
a Beethoven Sonata a quarter bar at a 
time?” (So as to allow for mental breath, 
you see; the overcoming of erroneous but 
stronger habits one step at a time.) 

Thus the day came when he transferred 
his morning exercise from the Potomac 
River to a grand piano. All day long this 
dead-line pianist rowed quarter bars of 
Sonatas and things, one quarter-bar at a 
time, just as if he sat in a sliding-seated 
boat with long spoon oars to be feathered. 
Gently the sensitive finger tips supported 
the delicate end of the cable hose, regu- 
lated the pressure which came from the 
big reservoirs of the shoulders through the 
suspended tube. And ever did his arm 
carry his hand hither ati yon. And never 
did his hand drag his arm. And never did 
his wrist press, even infinitesimally, or if it 
did, he suffered; or if it does, he suffers. 
The shoulders and upper arm, as he had 
discovered, must be trained to an accuracy 
as great as that of the fingers themselves. 
His fingers must meet that accuracy half 
way, turning on the thin spray, or the flat 
stream, or the fired volley, but never turn- 
ing on more than was there, for that was 
muscular gluttony. That was doing things 
you couldn't, which is more than foolish. 

In my next and final article I shall at- 
tempt to point out certain modes of keeping 
the spontaneity ot study alive; certain 
methods of remaining (approximately) as 
enthusiastic on Monday as on Thursday, as 
magnetized with the fascination of your 
pianistic task at dawn, when a man feels 
himself mere protoplasm, as at dusk when 
something in the waning light proclaims a 
man a poet unto himself. 
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GATTI-CASAZZA AND TOSCANINI 


The official statement made by Otto H. Kahn, as 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, that it gave them gratification to be 
able to announce that a contract had been signed with 
Signor Gatti-Casazza and Signor Toscanini by which 
their services had been secured for three years more, to 
date from the end of the present season, will be hailed 
with satisfaction by the musical public and the press. 

There may be some, of course, who will object on 
the ground that the eminent director and his distin- 
guished conductor show a preponderant affection for 
operas of the Italian school, and have only been forced 
into some recognition of German opera, while they 
have almost refused any recognition to French opera. 

It must not be forgotten that Mr. Gatti-Casazza will 
not have a free hand until next season. When he came 
he was not only handicapped by a dual directorship, 
but by many contracts, arrangements and other condi- 
tions which did not enable him to really demonstrate 
his ability, and profit by his long experience at the 
Scala. 

With an assurance of a further three-year term, Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza will be in a position not only to make 
arrangements of a more satisfactory character with 
artists, directors and the general staff of the opera 
house, but he will be able to make a better plan for the 
production of new works and for the revival of others. 
We are confident that the result will be pre-eminently 
satisfactory. 

It must be placed to Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s credit that 
he has produced a number of. new works, most of 
which have pleased the public, that his revivals have 
been characterized by a high degree of efficiency. Un- 
der his direction the general stage management has 
improved, the choruses have improved, rehearsals have 
been insisted upon (something which had almost been 
unknown under previous managers) while financial re- 
turns have increased at the same time that expenses 
have been decreased. 

It is also to be put to Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s credit that 
he has shown a most commendable desire to give 
American singers a fair field. There are more Ameri- 
cans to-day in the company than ever before under any 
previous manager. 

With regard to the objection made by some that 
French opera does not receive the recognition it should, 
let it be said at once that the auditorium of the Metro- 
politan is pre-eminently unfitted to the production of 
French opera. That was one of the reasons why these 
works were so successful at the Manhattan, where the 
acoustic is better and the auditorium is smaller. 


It may also be well to say that under Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s direction the whole operatic staff, from the 
doorkeeper up, has been more harmonious, more willing 
to work together, than at any previous period in the 
history of opera in this country. 

With regard to Mr. Toscanini, his abilities are so 
unique, his popularity is so great, that his re-engage- 
ment for a further term cannot but be cause for general 
congratulation. 





FOSTERING THE MUSICAL CELEBRATION 
IDEA 


One is fairly staggered by the news of the Christmas 
Eve outdoor musical celebration in San Francisco, 
which was given in MusicaAL AMERICA last week. 

A year ago Tetrazzini sang to a similar concourse in 
San Francisco, but on the occasion of this last Christ- 
mas Eve the celebration took on the character of an 
annual ceremony or festival. 

The enthusiasm of the 100,000 people who gathered 
to hear the music of famous artists, of chorus and or- 
chestra, at the union of Market and Kearny streets, 
San Francisco, last month, is but another evidence, 
though indeed a tremendous one, of the tendency to 
create musical celebrations in America which shall 
appeal to the great masses of the people. This ten- 
dency, operating so swiftly in the United States at the 
present time, is the eventual outcome of a long and 
gradual growth of national musical development. The 
names and personalities of great artists have been 
brought before the people through the wide appearance 
of these artists and the increased attention given to 
them by the newspapers. Little by little the process 
has gone on of accustoming the people of the nation to 
hold good music in favor. To this every phase of 
musical activity in America has contributed—concert, 
opera, musical education in all its aspects, not to for- 
get the player-piano and phonograph. The preparation 
having thus been long under way, there suddenly comes 
up a circumstance or opportunity where the result can 
be manifested in some vast public manner. 

This is what happened on Christmas Eve in San 
Francisco, through the agency of the San Francisco 
Examiner, which brought the event about. The Ex- 
aminer is, of course, entitled to all the credit that is 
due it, and yet it could not have accomplished this 
thing had the people not been going through a prepara- 
tion for it covering a long period of time. As it is 
really the people who create the newspapers, it is the 
people themselves who create such an event. Its im- 
portance lies in the fact that it represents a period in 
our national life when people in the mass are ready to 
assimilate good music, and not only that, but to bring 
forth the best in the spirit of music by applying it to 
great national uses, such as the annual celebration of 
holidays. The time is ripe when people in every city 
of the country should begin to think what they could 
do to bring music in some such public and democratic 
way to their cities. 

The attention which newspapers are giving music to- 
day, not only in the matter of space in their columns, 
but also as regards actual initiative, is shown both by 
the San Francisco Examiner, in the present instance, 
and the New York World in its financial support of the 
concerts for the people arranged and given under the 
auspices of the Normal College in New York. 





MYTH OF EUROPEAN MUSICAL ATMOSPHERE 


Henry T. Finck writes in the New York Evening 
Post of Americans who go abroad ostensibly in quest 
of musical “atmosphere.” He says that there is more 
atmosphere in New York than in Paris or Berlin, or 
any other foreign city, and repeats the question of a 
writer in the Musician—“Where is the musical atmos- 
phere likely to be more inspiring and exalting—in our 
opera houses, where the greatest artists in the world 
co-operate, or in European cities, where they have to 
content themselves, for the most part, with mediocri- 
ties?” 

It might almost be thought that this bugaboo of 
musical atmosphere in Europe had been banished be- 
fore this, but America is a large country and truths 
have to be repeated many times before the country, as 
a whole, grasps them. The fabulous musical atmos- 
phere of Europe, the thing which is supposed to lift it 
far above America as a place for the musically inclined 
to live and study, is a condition produced, or supposed 
to be produced, by an active present musical life of 
study, concert, opera, etc., glorified by immersion in 
the god-like traditions of the past. With the false 
sentiment extracted, this resolves itself largely to a 
combination of rampant and not very inspiring pro- 
fessionalism on the one hand, with an equally rampant 
and still less inspiring pedantry on the other. 

Americans can get all of the professionalism that 
they want in this country, and as to the traditions, 
America is highly fortunate not to be saddled with 
them. To have the atmosphere of the life of an Ameri- 


can music student consist wholly of the musical. tradi- 
tions of any single one of the older countries is a hor- 
rible thought. It means the growing up of the Ameri- 
can youth into a foreordained mental limitation, from 
which he may never be able to extricate himself, or, if 
he does, he will do so only to find that the world has 
gone on and left him behind. To a healthy American, 
imbued with American ideals, Europe’s boasted atmos- 
phere is too often a miasma. 

What is musical atmosphere? It is nothing if it is 
not the pervasive and inspiring influence which goes 
with the true love and practice of music wherever it is 
found, whether in the private study of the enthusiast 
or in the concert halls of a city. The true devotee of 
music creates the highest and finest sort of atmosphere 
spontaneously, whatever his circumstance. Musical 
atmosphere is person before it is place. A man living 
in Tin Cup, Colorado, who surrounds himself in his 
own study with the best musical thought of the world, 
old and new, and who dwells in it day by day, and year 
by year, living and growing in it within his own spirit, 
will know infinitely more about true musical atmos- 
phere than the deluded American student who goes to 
Berlin, or Paris, and expects to step into musical 
atmosphere as one steps into a bath, without further 
effort than the change of physical locality. 

All of the old world tradition that the new world 
needs is with us here in America in the music studios, 
the academies, and on the concert and operatic stage. 
All of the professional and student activities are here 
in many American cities if one needs these things. 
This bugaboo of European musical atmosphere is in 
the condition of a dandelion gone to seed—one blows 
upon it lightly and it is no longer there. 
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With a Noted Pianist on the Road 


Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist,, who has just com- 
pleted a concert tour in this country, is now on his 
way to Europe. Charles Wagner, his manager, ex- 
presses himself as eminently pleased over the manner 
in which Mr. Ganz was received. The accompanying 
snapshot was made in Marquette, Mich. 

Leblanc—Although Georgette Leblanc (Mme. Maeter- 
linck) is confining her first American operatic appear- 
ances to performances of “Pelléas et Mélisande,” it is 
not because she has not a wide operatic répertoire. 
She has sung many other parts, including Ariane, 
Carmen, Thais, Sapho and the soprano part in “L’Attaque 
du Moulin.” 


Nordica—Lillian Nordica, who is one of the most 
successful of New York hostesses, recently gave a 
characteristically delightful reception to Baron and 
Baroness de Meyer, of London, at the St. Regis Hotel, 
Mme. Nordica is just as much at home as a gociety 
leader or prime mover in a New York suffrage club or 
as silver-tongued orator advocating votes for women 
as she is on the operatic and concert stages. 


Hutcheson—Ernest Hutcheson is the possessor of a 
composition for piano by Nietzsche, the world-famous 
philosopher and author of “Also sprach Zarathustra.” 
During his student days Mr. Hutcheson was a fre- 
quent guest in the Nietzsche home in Weimar, Frau 
Fofster Nietzsche, the aged philosopher’s devoted sister 
and biographer being one of the first to recognize in 
the young student the signs of future greatness. 


Morris—Car! Morris, the New York baritone, is 
living not only in the light of his own fame as a singer 
but in the light of reflected glory, for he has the fortune 
(or misfortune, as the case may be) of possessing the 
same name as a young Oklahoma giant, now in New 
York, who has the ambition to become the leading 
heavyweight pugilist of the world. The singer has 
been getting the fighter’s mail and telephone calls, and 
often crowds of admiring youngsters have followed him 
on the street. 
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MA RGARETE MATZENAUER, the 

Metropolitan Opera House contralto, 
had a queer experience the other day. On 
returning to her home in Eighty-sixth 
street from a rehearsal she received a tele- 
phone message to the effect that Mme. Tos- 
canini would be very pleased to see her on 
the afternoon of the day following. Mme. 
Matzenauer was surprised, as she did not 
know Mme. Toscanini, but supposed that 
the wife of the famous conductor had ex- 
pressed a wish to make her acquaintance 
and that very likely an afternoon reception 
would be the best place to accomplish this 





William Hinshaw, the Metropolitan Bari- 
tone, as He Looks to Viafora 


end. Mme. Matzenauer not only had a 
previous engagement for the whole of the 
next day, but was suffering acutely from 
such headaches at the time that she did not 
feel that she could attempt any social ad- 
ventures then. So she sat down and wrote 
a very polite note to Mme. Toscanini telling 
her how much she regretted being unable 
to come and adding that she would be glad 
to make her acquaintance at some future 
date. And in appreciation of Mme. Tos- 
canini’s thoughtfulness Mme. Matzenauer 
graciously sent her a beautiful bouquet of 
flowers, 

Two days afterward the contralto met 
Maestro Toscanini in the lobby of the Met- 
ropolitan, and seeing her the latter burst 
out laughing. “I couldn’t understand your 
letter,” he said, “as my wife is in Italy at 
present, but I did enjoy your beautiful 
flowers !” 

And up to the time of going to press 
Mme. Matzenauer has been unable to find 
out who sent her that mysterious telephone 
message. 

. #2 


YDNEY DALTON delights in the fol- 
lowing anecdote of his former teacher, 
Rafael Joseffy : 

“Joseffy hates affectation in appearance 
or interpretation. I asked him one day, 
during a lesson, if I might interpolate a 
scale at the end of the Chopin Etude in F 
Minor, op. 25, No. 2—a little trick of de 
Pachmann. 

“No, I shouldn’t if I were you,’ said the 
pianist, ‘though it’s all right for de Pach- 
mann. If you wish to be perfectly original 
in this study, however, play it exactly as 
it’s written !’” : 

* * * 


MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK possesses 
a keen sense of humor and enjoys tell- 
ing stories at her own expense. A while 
ago it was my pleasure to visit her home, 
near Caldwell, N. J., with a friend and, 
after we had gone through the ceremony 
of meeting her husband and numerous prog- 








A Mysterious Telephone Message—Joseffy on 
Originality—A Schumann-Heink Ascen- 
sion—Hinshaw Introduces the Devil Into 
the Church 


eny, our hostess fell into discourse upon 
many things and particularly upon in- 
cidents of her stage career. One event that 
I have in mind that she related happened 
to her some ten years ago at a leading op- 
era house during a performance in which, 
then no sviph, she took the part of a spirit 
and at one time had to leave the stage by 
means of a nearly invisible wire and a 
block and fall. 

When the huskies behind the wings got 
their cue to pull tue singer up into stage 
heaven she was drawn off her feet and was 
ascending more or less ponderously when 
something happened to the block and fall, 
with the result that it would neither draw 
her up higher nor let her down. Some one 
in charge of the stage management got rat- 
tled and the curtain was not lowered. So 
there, for a minute or two, hung Mme. 
Schumann-Heink betwixt earth and heaven. 

She laughed as she told it and said in 
her inimitable German-English: “And I said 
to myself, ‘Ach, Gott, and I the mother of 
nine.’ ” 

* 2 * 


SOME time ago William Hinshaw was 

engaged to sing at a concert in a small 
town near Chicago, and understanding that 
the concert was to be given at the Opera 
House, made up the program to suit the 
place, including among the various num- 
bers the Serenade, from “Faust,” the 
Toreador’s Song from “Carmen” and the 
Bandits’ “Carbine Song” from Victor Her- 
bert’s “Serenade.” 

On arrival at the town Mr. Hinshaw dis- 
covered that the concert was to be given in 
the Methodist Church, and it being then too 
late to send back for other music, he was 
compelled to sing the program as originally 
planned. He explained to the audience that 
he disliked very much to bring the devil 
into the church, but, inasmuch as there 
would be no use for churches if it were not 
for the devil it probably would do no harm 
for his hearers to meet his satanic majesty 
face to face on their own private battle 
ground. 

The concert was thoroughly enjoyed, and 
a local paper the following day headed in 
bold type a lavishly commendatory article 
in the following manner: 


M. E. CHURCH. 


llinshaw in devils, bullfights and bandits. 
Church members have a bully time. Hin 
shaw lassoed the bovine at the first drop o 
the lariat. 


I 
x * * 


RESIDENT of a small suburban town 
had a visit from a German friend 
who knew very little English but played 
the violin well. One of this resident’s 
neighbors gave a “musical evening” and of 
course he and his visitor were invited. The 
German took his violin and when his turn 
came played one of his best pieces from 
one of the great masters. 

When he had finished there was an awk- 
ward silence and no applause. The people 
were still looking expectantly at the Ger- 
man, who looked disappointed and flustered. 
The silence grew painful. 

finally the hostess, quite red in the face, 
edged over to the side of the German’s 
friend. 

“Can’t you get him to?” she whispered. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, now that he’s got tuned up isn’t 
he going to play somethins ?” 

“8 
LFRED SZENDREI, the Hungarian 
conductor of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company, and Mrs. Szendrei, who as 
Eugenie Wilms is well known on the Ger- 
man and Austrian operatic stages, are re- 
joicing over the arrival of a lusty boy. So 
elated was the young conductor over the 
event that he permitted himself the follow- 
ing: “Now, aller guten Dinge Szend-drei.” 

x* *k &* 
HERE is some sound advice given by a 
contemporary to the members of the 

musical profession: 

“A hen is not supposed to have much 
common sense or tact, yet every time she 
lays an egg she cackles forth the fact. 

“A rooster hasn’t got a lot of intellect to 
show, but none the less most roosters have 
enough good sense to crow. 

“The mule, the most despised of beasts, 
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has a persistent way of letting people know 
he’s round by his insistent bray. 

“The busy little bees, they buzz, bulls 
bellow and cows moo, and watch dogs bark 
and ganders quack, and doves and pigeons 
COO. 

“The peacock spreads his tail and 
squawks; pigs squeal and robins sing, and 
even serpents know enough to hiss before 
they sting. 

‘But man, the greatest masterpiece that 
Nature could devise, will often stop and 
hesitate before he'll advertise.” 

Lupwic WIELICH. 


Carl Faelton’s Interpretation Lesson 
30STON, Jan. 1.—An interesting inter- 
pretation lesson was given by Carl Faelton 
of the Faelton Pianoforte School before 
his pupils on December 27. The following 
was the program: 


Miniatures, op. 28, Moszkowski; Impromptu, A 
Major, Gouvy; “Venetian Gondola Song,” Men- 
delssohn; Rondo Brillant, Hummel; Second Piano, 
frank H. Luker. 


Each number was given a masterful in- 
terpretation by Mr. Faelton, whose breadth 
of tone and technic proved him to be a 
pianist of fine attainments. The final num- 
ber, Frank H. Luker at the second piano, 
was played in scholarly style. Mr. Luker 
is one of the faculty of the Faelton School. 

Another recital was given by the chil- 
dren of the school, assisted by Mary Mor- 
ton Washburn, at Huntington Chambers, 
on December 28. The soloists were Marion 
Louise Murray, Natalie Ham, Evelyn Mer- 
row, Marjorie Deere Stephens, Grace Bass- 
nett, Marion Johnson and Ruth Silber, all 
of whom displayed the excellent training 
for which the school is noted. Miss Wash- 
burn’s technic, in clarity and _ brilliancy, 
places her among the best equipped players 
in the school. 





When the Accompanist Turns the Pages 


[Edwin H. Pierce in The Musician] 


Che need of using both hands to execute 
the notes as written, at the same moment 
one hand is needed to turn the page, is 
really the crowning difficulty of all, but 
there are ways to surmount even this. In 
case there is a rest in the part of either 
hand at the moment of turning, it is 
obvious that that hand should be the one 
employed to turn the page. If there is no 


rest at this point, but there is one a meas- 
ure or two previous, then the eye should 
grasp the remaining few notes that follow 
the “rest,” temporarily memorizing them, 
and the hand should turn the page at the 
moment it becomes free to do so, leaving 
the other notes to be played from memory 
after the page is turned. It more often 
occurs, however, that there is actually no 
available rest. In this case the right hand 
should be the one chosen for turning, while 
the left hand keeps on playing. This is 
directly opposed to the habit of many play- 
ers, but experience and observation by 
comparison will show that it makes a far 
less displeasing break, particularly in ac- 
companiments. Supposing a voice or a 
violin to have the melody, it is of far more 
importance, musically, to have the bass 
intact, even at the expense of a middle 
voice or accompaniment figure, than to keep 
the latter perfect and sacrifice the bass. 
Also, having once acquired the habit of 
keeping the left hand going while the right 
turns the pages, it is surprising how often 
a good musician will find it possible to in 
clude in the left hand a sort of rearrange- 
ment of the right hand part as well, pro- 
ducing a \ery fair temporary substitute for 
the work of both hands. I have known a 
very expert and level-headed accompanist 
to get along in this way for as much as a 
minute without making a bad break, while 
he sorted out pages which had become 
badly mixed through no fault of his own. 





Giraudet Protégé Wins Favor in Concert 

To an audience of not less than 1500 
people a musical program was given at 
Niblo’s Casino, 170th street and Third ave- 
nue, New York, under the auspices of 
Branch 24, Working Men’s Circle of the 
Bronx, on the afternoon of December 31. 
The following artists took part: Nellie Sab- 
sowitch, pianist; Ida Forstein, soprano: 
Louis Rousseau, tenor, and Maurice Nitke, 
violimst. The feature of the concert was 
undoubtedly the singing of Mr. Rousseau 
This gifted young tenor, the pupil and 
protégé of the late Alfred Giraudet, sang 
songs in French, German and English, in- 
cluding a group of songs by Joseph Henius 
and a French Romance by Hue. He has a 
voice of remarkable power, of flexibility 
and sweetness, together with a full techni 
cal command of his vocal resources. 
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That Curious Old Organ of Garrison 
Church 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

In your last issue there is an article 
headed “Strange Freaks of Organ Build- 
ing.” In this article there is a quotation 
from Edwards’s work on “Organs and Or- 
gan Building” which reads as follows: 


“Another [organ] had a case covered with an- 
gels, animals and heads. The angels had trum- 
pets, which they raised to their lips. Others 
ployed on bells and kettle drums. One angel 

arger than the rest soared above and beat time 
with a baton. As though this were not enough, 
there was a firmament over the organ, furnished 
wilth a moving sun and moon, and with jingling 
stars (called cymbal stars).’”’ 


At the close of the article you add: “Un- 
fortunately Edwards’s authority, one 
named Seidel, who was organist at Breslau 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
does not tell where this wonderful organ 
was.” 

It gives me pleasure to be able personally 
to testify to tne truth of the above state- 
ment of Seidel’s, and also to specify the 
location of just such an instrument as he 
describes. In March, 1892, | appeared as 
solo organist in a court concert given by 
the Koniglicher Dom-Chor (Royal Cathe- 
dral Choir) of Berlin, Germany, in the an- 
cient Garnisonkirche (Garrison church) of 
Berlin. The organ case at this church filled 
the description given by Seidel exactly. 
The instrument (a large three manual) 
stood in the gallery at the front end of 
the church, over the entrance; and its lofty 
case, with its pure tin prospect pipes, its 
elaborate ornamental work, its angels with 
trumpets and kettle drums, its revolving 
sun and moon and jingling stars, was one 
of the most imposing and certainly the 
most curious | have ever seen. 

This organ had, however, another curi- 
osity not mentioned by Seidel. At the 
right hand side of the keydesk, alongside 
of the drawstops, was an innocent looking 
box. When an inquisitive listener placed 
his head near this box the organist could 
draw a stop, when, presto! the door would 
fly open and a big, bushy fox tail woulu 
swing out and hit the inquisitive and now 
thoroughly astonished listener plump in the 
face. 1 know the thing worked to a charm, 
for | tried it on several of my friends. 

When I played the organ in 1892 it was 
just as it had been built in 1725. Whether 
the case was of earlier construction I can- 
not say. In 1893 Sauer, the eminent organ 
builder of Frankfurt, tore out the pipe 
work of the old instrument and built a fine 
modern organ in its place, but at the re- 
quest of the Emperor the quaint old case 
was left intact. Unfortunately, the church 
and organ were burned some two or three 
years ago, and one of the greatest curios- 
ities in organ building disappeared for- 
ever. 

Since writing the above I have consulted 
the well-known work on organ building by 
Hopkins and Rimbault, entitled “The Or- 
gan, Its History and Construction.” Hop- 
kins quotes the description by Seidel which 
Edwards refers to, but at greater length. 
In a foot-note Hopkins, referring to this 
description, says: “Seidel seems to have 
had in mind the ludicrous outside of the 
organ in the Garrison church in Berlin.” 
If this be true I have been referring you 
to the very organ of which Seidel was 
writing. Hopkins also adds: “These ab- 
surd doings were not peculiar to the con- 
tinent; records of such practices formerly 
existed in England.” 

I find in Hopkins’s work a still further 
description of the Garrison church organ 


written by Dr. Burney (1726-1814) in his 

“Tour in Germany.” “I found,” says Dr. 
Burney, “in the Garrison church in Berlin 
a large organ built by Joachim Wagner; 
it is remarkable for compass, having fifty 
keys to each manual, and for its number 
of pipes, amounting to 3,220; but still more 
so for the ornaments and machinery of 
the case, which are in the old Teutonic 
taste, and extremely curious. At each wing 
is a kettle drum, which is beat by an angel 
placed behind it, whose motion the or- 
ganist regulates by a pedal; at the top of 
the pyramid, or middle column of pipes, 
there are two figures representing Fame, 
spreading their wings when the drums are 
beat, and raising them as high as the top 
of the pyramid; each of these figures 
sounds a trumpet and takes its flight. 
There are likewise two suns, which move 
to the sound of cymbals, and the wind 
obliges them to cross the clouds; during 
which time two eagles take their flight as 
naturally as if they were alive.” 

Dr. Burney does not mention the blow- 
ing mechanism which, as I remember it, 
was as follows: There were several as- 
sending series of projecting levers in pairs. 
The blower would place his feet on the 
lowest pair and press them down by his 
weight. He would then ascend to the next 
pair and press them down. In this manner 
he would continue to ascend until the 
highest pair was reached, after which he 
could rest for a longer or shorter period 
according as the organist was using little 
or much wind. 

Believing that this account of the Gar- 
rison church organ will be of interest to 
your readers and will answer your implied 
question, I am 

Very truly yours, 
J. ALFRED PENNINGTON, 
Organist Immanuel Baptist Church. 
Scranton, Pa., January 2, 1912. 





More Examples of Unmusical Persons 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

May I add to your list of non-musical 
persons (published in your editorial of De- 
cember 30) the name of Sydney Smith, 
who said, in a letter to Lady Holland: 
“Nothing can be more disgusting than an 
oratorio. How absurd to see five hundred 
people fiddling like madmen about the Is- 
raelites in the Red Sea!” And again, de- 
clining an invitation to the opera: “ ‘Sem- 
iramis’ would be to me pure misery. I 
love music very little—I hate acting; I have 
the worst opinion of Semiramis herself, 
and the whole thing seems so. childish and 
so foolish that I cannot abide it.” 

And perhaps Charles Lamb’s words 
might “argue an insensibility’ when he 
said, “Sentimentally I am disposed to har- 
mony, but organically I am incapable of a 
tune.” 

Very truly yours, 
Jos1AH R. SMITH. 

120 E. Thirteenth Avenue, 

Columbus, O., December 31, 1912 





Mme. Ternina Is in Germany 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

Can you tell me if Mme. Milka Ternina 
is teaching in New York this Winter, and 
if so, where is she located? 

JENNIE A. WEIDENHAMMER. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

[Mme. Ternina is no longer teaching in 
America, but is now in Germany. A letter 
addressed in care of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, New York City, will be forwarded 
to her.—Ed. Musicat AMERICcA.] 





Past and Future of New York’s Phil- 
harmonic 
[Pierre V. R. Key in New York World.) 
There is every reason for exceptional 
effort to be made by the Philharmonic. A 


long and splendid career lies back of it. 
For more than fifty years the organization 
wielded an influence in the development of 
music in America unsurpassed by any other 
body. The Philharmonic was the first or- 
chestra sufficiently skilled to competently 
perform a classic symphony, and was in- 
directly responsible for the formation of 
similar orchestras in various United States 
cities. The record of the Philharmonic’s 
“first time” performances of great orches- 
tral compositions in this country is tnap- 
proached by any other American organiza- 
tion. A few of the many works introduced 


here by the Philharmonic are Beethoven's 
Fourth, Seventh and Eighth Symphonies; 
Schumann’s First, Second and Third Sym- 
phonies; Haydn’s First, Second and Third 
Symphonies; Mozart’s Fifth Symphony; 
Mendelssohn’s Third and Fourth Sym- 
phonies; the first act of Wagner’s “Die 
Walkiire” and a scene from his “Gdtter- 
dammerung” and Liszt’s “Faust” Sym- 
phony. To have given America such a dis- 
tinguished list of enduring music for initial 
hearings reflects a credit upon the organ- 
ization performing the service beyond mere 
words to express. The past of the Phil- 
harmonic, having spoken for itself, leaves 
the future alone to be considered. It re- 
mains for the Philharmonic and its officers, 
the Guarantors and Conductor Stransky to 
show how completely the existing vast 
musical opportunity is to be grasped. 
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WHAT TO EXPECT IN 
QPERA IN MUNICH 


Better Stage Management than 
Here, but Poorer Perform- 
ances Otherwise 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sophien Strasse 5 C., 
Munich, Germany, December 29, 1911. 





The management of the Royal Theater 
recently issued a circular containing the 
dates of the Mozart and Wagner festival 
performances, to take place next Summer. 
As hitherto the Mozart operas will be 
given at the Residenztheater from the sec- 
ond to the tenth of August, the list com- 
prising “Figaro,” “Cosi fan tutte,” “Don 
Giovanni,” “Bastien und Bastienne,” and 
“Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail.” From 
the eleventh of August to the fifteenth of 
September “Meistersinger,” “Tristan” and 
the “Nibelungen Ring” will be performed 
at the Prinz Regententheater. 

While I am thus giving the Hoftheater 
the benefit of some free advertising, the 
opportunity presents itself of telling some 
plain truths regarding these performances, 
which are festival only in two things—the 
prices charged for admission and the hour 
at which they begin, which is four or five 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

In the past a great many Americans have 
attended these so-called festivals, and for 
the benefit of those who have hitherto not 
done so and are thinking of arranging to 
come this year it should be stated—and 
most emphatically—that the Wagner operas 
are infinitely better performed except, per- 


haps, in regard to scenery and some details 
of stage management in New York, Phila- 
delphia or Chicago. What Theodore 
Thomas wrote of Munich some thirty years 
ago, that “the stage-setting seemed to be 
considered first, then the orchestra, and 
last the singers,” holds good to-day. In- 
deed, conditions are not even as good as 
they were then, for the number of first- 
rate singers now engaged at the Opera or 
who can be induced to sing next Sum- 
mer may be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. 

To be sure it will no doubt be possible 
to secure a fine conductor, but how can 
the best results be obtained, when a suffi- 
cient number of rehearsals is not had? 
Last Summer Gustav Brecher came on to 
conduct “Tristan,” after Richard Strauss 
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had relinquished the baton in his favor. 
Mr. Brecher, a pupil of Mahler’s, and a 
very able director, naturally desired to be- 
come familiar with his forces. But the 
orchestra, about one-half of which is com- 
posed of elderly gentlemen who must have 
their beer at ten and are usually put to 
bed long before midnight, strenuously ob- 
jected to more than one rehearsal. The 
result was one of those ragged and slov- 
enly performances such as Charles Henry 
Meltzer very forcibly described in one of 
his letters last Summer. Two years ago 
“Tannhauser” was given, also as a fest- 
vorstellung, and the tenor, not having re- 
hearsed with orchestra, did not know 
whether the ordinary or the Paris version 
was being used in the first act. Of course 
things did not go very smoothly, but as 
the patriotic local critics kindly overlooked 
the incident the attendance at subsequent 
performances did not suffer. 

Concerning the Mozart representations 
they likewise are far below the standard to 
which American opera-goers are accus- 
tomed. To be sure, in that exquisite ro- 
coco band-box of a theater, the Residenz, 
they are heard under ideal conditions. Or 
would: be if there were more than one or 
two singers possessing the voice and the 
style requisite for the proper rendition of 
Mozart’s music. At a performance of 
“The Magic Flute,” which I heard a few 
weeks ago, the cast included but three sing- 
ers capable of conveying some idea of the 
ineffable beauty of those lovely strains— 
and one of these singers has not had any 
voice, to my knowledge, in ten years. 

To put it plainly, the festspiele are got- 
ten up to make money. Once upon a time 
Munich drove away Wagner, to its great 
pecuniary loss. Now it is trying to make 
up for lost time. 

When Ernst Possart was at the helm I 
heard “Meistersinger” and “Tannhauser” 
sung and staged splendidly. Unfortunately 
Manager Excellenz von Speidl, an amiable 
gentleman and a fine cavalry officer, is not 
a Possart. 

As for Bayreuth. Lest some one think 
that I hold a brief for the old competitbr 
down the street, I hasten to say that I 
have the best authority for asserting that 
while the operas are more carefully pre- 
pared there and while Siegfried Wagner’s 
extraordinary capacity as a stage manager 
is acknowledged even by his severest critics, 
the singing is no better than in Munich. 
On this essential point Ernst Newman, the 
eminent English musical critic and biog- 
rapher of Wagner, recently expressed him- 
self most emphatically. 

And there you are. 

; * * * 

Yesterday afternoon the second ‘“Mon- 
stretee” of the season took place at the Ho 
tel Four Seasons. At this function you get 
a cup of tea, a slice of cake and some mu- 
sic for about fifty cents, with a glimpse of 
one or two royal highnesses in the bargain. 
The proceeds go to some worthy charity 
and it is considered a great honor for an 
artist to appear. Yesterday Giacinta della 
Rocca, who is a very good American, in 
spite of her name, delighted the large as- 
semblage with her finished and soulful vio- 
lin playing. Her numbers were Severn’s 
“Bachanal,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “African 
Melody” and Arnold Volpe’s “Mazurka,” 
in the selection of which she displayed no 
little courage, for there exists here an ab- 
surd prejudice not only against music by 
American or English composers, but also 
against Anglo-Saxon artists. Frederic La- 
mond, to be sure, draws large audiences, 
but the Scottish pianist is supposed to be a 
Frenchman and is spoken of as “La Mon.” 

Jacgues MAYER. 





For Less Operatic Bloodshed 
[From the New York Telegraph.] 


The last two novelties put on at the 
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novelties that were sanguinary tragedies. 

The Metropolitan Opera House is 
to be congratulated on “Lobetanz” and on 
“Le Donne Curiose,” not only because of 
the taste and beauty of the productions, 
but because they are humane operas, swash- 
ing genial operas, the sort of opera you are 
not afraid of meeting on a lonely road. 
We wish an expansion of this idea. It is 
to be hoped that the time will come when 
we can hear a comic oratorio. It is not 
necessary that all operas should be as 
serious as Mr. Frank Damrosch, for in- 
stance. 


Renewal of Gatti-Casazza and Toscanini 
Contracts 


Otto H. Kahn, as chairman of the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, announced last week that the 
contracts of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the gen- 
eral manager, and of Arturo Toscanini, the 
musical director, had, by unanimous ap- 
proval of the members of the board, been 
renewed for three seasons. The fact that 
their contracts were to be continued for 
this term was made known in Musica. 
AMERICA several weeks ago. 
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NEW MUSIC-—-VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





PIANISTS should lose no time in taking 

the opportunity to examine the Con- 
‘certo in G Minor for Piano and Orches- 
tra, op. 17,* by Arne Oldberg. Mr. Old- 
berg holds a high place in musical composi- 
tion in America through his orchestral, 
chamber music and other works, which 
have been heard on various occasions, and 
the appearance of his concerto will com- 
mand general attention. It is given out 
in the form of a two-piano arrangement, 
the second piano carrying the orchestral 
part. 

This concerto, like other works by the 
same composer, presents influences and ten- 
dencies scarcely to be found in any such 
proportion as they appear here in the work 
of any American composer. About the first 
thing to be mentioned with regard to any 
new work appearing at the present time is 
whether or not it exhibits modern French 
influence. The moment such influence is 
acknowledged one imagines the presence of 
a host of particular qualities associated 
with the latter-day trench music. Con- 
versely, with the known absence of such 
influence one knows in advance what not 
to expect. It may therefore be said that 
Mr. Oldberg’s work stands strongly upon 
a Teutonic basis, and its world touches at 
no point the musical world of modern 
France. 

Mr. Oldberg is above all else an inventor 
of fluent and beautiful melodies, and a 
consummate master of the sonata form in 
its present status of intricate organization 
as bequeathed us by Brahms. His har- 
monic scheme is sufficiently rich and mod- 
ern. It is fearless in proportion to the 
composer’s need, but the disposition of the 
composer does not carry him into Strauss- 
ian dissonances or extremes of any kind. 
In Mr. Oldberg’s music it is the melodic 
sense, coupled with the sense of continu- 
ity and unfolding of the ideas, together 
with the loftiness and purity of his moods, 
which holds the hearer. 

The first theme, in nine-eighths time, 
Moderato quasi maestoso, introduced by 
the woodwinds, is suave and flowing, al- 
though of a nature which admits easily of 
a much more heroic expression of itself, 
as shortly appears. The piano opens with 
a brilliant octave passage and finally takes 
up the first theme in broad style. Grace- 
ful passages lead over to a second theme, a 
movement of lyrical delicacy introduced by 
the orchestra and taken up by the piano 
with an accompaniment of flowing figura- 
tion. There is also a third theme, 7ran- 
quillo, expressed in the form of broad 
chord successions, which plays a part of 
some importance in the development. The 
development itself shows the composer in 
a happy and fanciful vein, strong in its 
creative urge and impulse. This, like the 
whole work, is distinctly symphonic in 
structure, and treats the piano more as an 
integral factor in a symphony than as a 
means of individual artistic display. The 
piano writing is, however, not wanting in 


bravura passages that will give the pianist 
ample scope for the exercise of his powers. 
The first theme returns triple-forte in the 
orchestra with octave work of the most 
brilliant nature in the piano. The second 
theme enters, in the orchestra, this time 
more broadly expressed, and with a con- 
trapuntal figure in the ’cellos. The Coda 
is elaborate and extended, and the move- 
ment closes with a bold expression of the 
first theme. 

The second movement, Non troppo ada- 
gio, two-fourths time, presents a theme of 
much simplicity, but of singularly exalted 
sentiment. The entire second movement is, 
in fact, pervaded by a sense of high and 
restful beauty that lifts this movement into 
an unique position in modern writing. It 
floats entirely above the tortured strivings 
of modern music in general. A contrasted 
section, piu animato, sets forth a broad 
melody in the orchestra overtopped with 
graceful and flowery figures in double notes 
in the piano. The close of the movement 
is especially serene. 

The last movement, Tempo giusto e con 
brio, begins with a spirited theme which 
takes us closer, perhaps, to the Brahms 
idiom than anything else in the work, with 
its six-eighths measure, strikingly accent- 
ed at moments in a division in three- 
fourths. The second theme is light and 
gracious and developed with much elabora- 
tion by the orchestra under running figures 
in sixteenths in the piano. New material 
is introduced in the form of a Scherzando, 
which with occasional pauses for warmer 
sentiment, leads over to the recapitulation. 
Before the brilliant close, which employs 
the main theme of this movement, a pre- 
liminary climax of mvch power is made 
with the principal theme of the;,first move- 
ment. 

The present review does not pretend to 
give a full exploitation of the elaborate 
form of development of the concerto—a 
development which places Mr. Oldberg in 
the front rank of American ¢omposers in 
respect to mastery of thematic @evelopment 
in modern sonata form. A _ speedy per- 
formance of the work in our concert halls 
will be welcomed. A. F. 


*CoNCERTO IN G MtInor FOR PIANO AND Onr- 


CHESTRA. By Arne Oldberg. ‘Arranged for two 
pianos. Published by G. Schirmer, New York. 
Price $3.00 net. 

x * * 


ILLA OF DREAMS,”+ by Mabel W. 
Daniels, which was awarded the Cus- 

ter Memorial Prize by the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs, is a somg which is 
likely to win favor. The very beautiful 
poem of which it is a setting is an adapta- 
tion from one by Arthur Symons. The 
music floats upon a broad and tranquil 
nine-eighths movement, and is of an ap- 
pealing lyrical quality, poetic and idealistic 
throughout. While original in no startling 
sense, it nevertheless presents ingratiating 
elements of musical personality. Its har 
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monic scheme is always fresh and often 
of noteworthy beauty. The song is not 
without its dramatic moments. It is pub- 
lished in two keys. 

Miss Daniels also was awarded the Brush 
Memorial Prize by the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs for “Two Three-part 
Songs for Women’s Voices,” with accom- 
paniment of pianoforte and two violins, 
No. 1, “Eastern Song,” and No. 2, “The 
Voice of My Beloved,” text from the Song 
of Solomon. The “Eastern Song” is the 
more distinguished of the two. Its mood 
represents “the voice of Spring.” Its East- 
ernism is not of an imitative sort, but is 
suggested in a feeling of dreaminess, con- 
veyed partly by the rhythm and partly by 
the harmony and melodic intervals em- 
ployed. In this, as in “The Voice of My 
Beloved,” the three-part writing for voices 
is relieved at times by brief solo effects. 
The harmonies are colorful and well man- 
aged and the violin parts poetic and in- 
teresting. This is a work of considerable 
musical flavor and a happy contribution to 
three-part writing. 

The melody of “The Voice of My Be- 
loved,” to the Biblical words “Rise up, 
my love, my fair one,” is gracious and 
set to.an easily swinging rhythm. The 
rhythm is well maintained and the song is 
taken through a varied harmonic scheme, 
always with sympathetic and finely flowing 
melody. The violin parts present very lit- 
tle difficulty. The song should be very 
pleasing in effect. A. F. 


By Mabel W. Daniels. For 
high and low voice. Arthur P. Schmidt, Bos- 
ton, Mass, 60 cents. ‘“‘EasterN Sono” and “Tue 
Votce or My Betovep.” By Mabel W. Daniels. 
Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, Mass. 16 cents each. 


* * * 


HREE SILHOUETTES,’? by Fred- 
erick Blair, have been issued by Carl 
Fischer. They are entitled respectively 
“Enamourment,” “Trifling” and “Despair.” 
Best of the three is the first, which is im- 
provisational in character and possessing 
genuine harmonic interest, if not original- 
ity. It has several measures that strongly 
suggest MacDowell. The second silhou- 
ette, “Trifling,” justifies its title as far as 
musical value is concerned. It is unfortu- 
nate, though, that the composer did not 
trifle in a manner more free from remi- 
niscences of other trifles of the kind. ‘“‘De- 
spair” is more sentimental than desperate, 
but its opening recitative, with its echoes 
of- “Tristan” is fot uninteresting. 
All in all the “Three Silhouettes” are a 
step above the average salon music, and 
as such are worthv of notice. 





+VILLA OF DREAMS, 


t“Turee Sitnoverttes.” For the Piano. By 
Frederick Blair. Published by Carl Fischer, New 
York. Price. 60 cents. 


* * * 
AMONG the recent songs of Jean Paul 
Kiirsteiner are three for low voice§ 
which attract more than passing considera 
tion. They are “Leave me not yet, O 
Love,” “That one Refrain” and “Rose of 
the World,” op. 14. 
To set to music the 
porary poets 


verses of contem 
requires a steadfast search 
into the enormous amount of so-called 
“poetry,” which the publishers inflict on 
the reading public. Mr. Kiirsteiner seems 
particularly happy in his choice and for his 
“Leave me not yet, O Love” has found 
musical expression for a lovely poem by 
James B. Kenyon, whose poems he has also 
made use of in the past. The song is a 


splendid one, melodic and strong in its 
appeal, its opening melody being a remark- 
ably forceful one, still plastic and ex- 
pressive. 

“Rose of the World” is less individual in 


character, though it has qualities that will 


win it much favor; there are telling har- 
monic touches in the piano part and the 
blend of voice and piano is happy. It is a 
real baritone song. 

Richly colored is “That one Refrain” to 
a poem by Curtiss W. Kiirsteiner, with a 
fine main theme that runs through the song. 









The ending is nicely managed and gives 
the singer a splendid opportunity. 

Mr. Kiirsteiner shows in everything he 
writes that he understands’ the nature of 
what he is doing; his piano compositions 
are of and for the piano, being a pianist 
of hish attainments himself he is able to 
create for his instrument—his songs are all 
well written for the voice and always ef- 
fective without making concessions to the 
popular taste. And his piano accompani- 
ments, often carrying the message of the 
song, are written with a bigness and a full- 
ness that give the singer such admirable 
support. 


§““Leave Me Nor Yet, O Love.” Song for a 
low voice “THat One Rerrain.” Song for a 
low voice. “Rose or THE Wortp.” Song for 
baritone. By Jean Paul Kirsteiner. Published 
by Kirsteiner & Rice, New York. Price 65 and 
50 cents respectively. 

*x* * * 





Original compositions for female chorus 
of real musical value are rare, and new 
additions, whether originally conceived or 
arrangements, are always welcome. Three 
of the best known songs of Edvard Grieg, 
“In Rose-Time,”|| “The First Meeting” and 
“In the Boat,” appear from the Schirmer 
press arranged for three-part chorus by 
Victor Harris, the New York composer, 
conductor and vocal teacher. 

Possibly no one is better equipped to 
arrange for women’s voices than Mr. Har- 
ris, whose experience as conductor of the 
St. Cecilia Club and the Wednesday 
Morning Club has enabled him to write 
not only idiomatically but effectively for 
this combination. The songs which he has 
chosen are three gems of modern song lite- 
rature which, strangely enough, are neg- 
lected by concert singers with the excep- 
tion of “In the Boat” (Im Kahne). 

“In Rose Time,” to the lovely Goethe 
verses, admirably translated into English 
by F. H. Martens, a young American littera- 
teur of ability, is equally effective in this 
arrangement as in the original. The typical 
Grieg-like harmonies on the text “There 
I’d gather sweetest blossoms” are preserved 
by Mr. Harris with excellent result by giv- 
ing the melody to all the parts in unison, 
thereby obtaining an effect similar, but 
more intense than Grieg’s original concep- 
tion. 

Both “The First Mexting,” a song too 
rarely heard on recital programs, and the 
dainty “Im Kahne” are admirably arranged. 
Grieg, one of the greatest of modern song 
composers, deserves to be heard more than 
he is at present, and Mr. Harris is to be 
congratulated on having selected these 
three songs of nis for his arrangements. 
They will be given on the programs of the 
St. Cecilia and also the Wednesday Morn- 
ing Clubs, Mr. Harris being conductor of 
both organizations. 


WIN Rose-Time.”” “THe First Meetinec.” “IN 
tHE Boat.” By Edvard Grieg. Arranged by Vir 
tor Harris for three-part women’s chorus. Publish 
ed by G. Schirmer, N. Y. Price 10 and 12 cents 
each. 


Minnie Tracey, the American soprano, in- 
troduced some more new songs by Emil 
Sjégren at a recent musicale in her Paris 
studio. 
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FIEDLER IN PROVIDENCE 





Lilla Ormond, Soloist with Boston Sym- 


phony, Sings Chadwick Novelty 


PROVIDENCE, Jan. 4—The third concert of 
the thirty-first season, by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, on last Tuesday evening, 
presented the organization in a program 
full of novelty, and of a thoroughly modern 
character, under the leadership of Max 
Fiedler. Mendelssohn’s Overture, “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ César Franck’s 
beautiful Symphony in D Minor, which 
was heard in Providence for the first time 
and was capably played; Debussy’s Prelude 
to “The Afternoon of a Faun,” and 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’s Pranks,” 
formed the orchestra’s part of the program. 

Lilla Ormond, the mezzo-contralto, who 
created a favorable impression here last 
season, was the soloist. Her two numbers 
were widely contrasted, but both were sung 
with excellent expression. Her first num- 
ber, “Aghadoe,” an Irish ballade, which 
she sang with the orchestra, was written 
especially for her by George W. Chadwick, 
and this was the first performance of the 
work. It is a strikingly original compo- 
sition, somewhat weird, but dramatic 
throughout, and Miss Ormond’s interpreta- 
tion was warmly applauded. Her other 
number was from “The Prodigal Son,” by 
Debussy, sung in a thoroughly sympa- 
thetic amnner. G. F. H. 





Mordkin Leaves Imperial Russian Ballet 


Mikail Mordkin, the dancer, who has 
been appearing with the Imperial Russian 
Ballet at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, has left the company, and be- 
ginning January 15 will appear at the Win- 
ter Garden, New York, in ballet divertisse- 
ments. Mme. Bronislawa Pajitzkaia (Mrs. 
Mordkin) also left the Metropolitan and 
will assist Mordkin in the Winter Garden 
Show, as will fifty other dancers. 





Maude Fay, the California soprano at the 
Munich Court Opera, was the soloist at the 
last Ysaye Symphony Concert in Brussels. 








CHICAGO OPERA DIRECTOR AS A “BIRD MAN” 




















Andreas Dippel in a Monoplane in which He was Taught to Fly in Munich Last 
Summer. 


HICAGO, Jan. 9.—Andreas Dippel, the 
general director of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, took advantage of his stay 
in Munich last Summer to attend the avia- 
tion school of Dr. Gans, who has put more 
than a million marks into this as his pri- 
vate contribution toward advancing the con- 
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action and its «xquisite de- 
sign have made it univer- 
sally known as “the world’s 
best piano.” 
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and the standard pianos in which it is incorporated 


Ries highest and most impartial musical authorities have long 
recognized that the ANGELUS is the piano-player which per- 
mits of the highest personal musical expression and interpretation on 
the piano, equalling the most masterly hand playing. 

Let us consider the three pianos which are deemed worthy to be 


The EMERSON 
PIANO 


Known tar and wide as the 
“sweet-toned Emerson” be- 
its peculiarly 
appealing tonal qualities 
Nearly a hundred thousand 
Emersons have been ‘sold 
and there is no piano which 
can supplant it in the hearts 
of those who own and 


There is a harmony of craftsmanship in the combining of these three 
pianos with the ANCELUS, which is of priceless value to the purchaser. 
Our ability and care to build the only perfect piano-player has been 
matched by the most able and unsparing effort on the part of the makers 
of these pianos to perfectly adapt them to receive the ANGELUS. 


In all three instruments, the ANGELUS is the same. 
ing Lever, the most important aid to musical expression ever conceived, the 
Melody Buttons the new Graduating Melodant, the Sustaining Pedal 
Device, the Diaphragm Pneumatics and the Artistyle Music Rolls, all 
indispensable features, are exclusive to the ANGELUS. 


The full story of the ANGELUS artistic superiority can be learned only by years of associa- 


tion with it, and its best telling must be in realization by owners themselves after they actually 


Our Agent in your city will gladly demonstrate to you the unlimited 
musical possibilities of the ANGELUS and quote you liberal terms 
ent with or without the exchange of 


In CANADA the GOURLAY ANGELUS and ANGELUS piano. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
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The ANGELUS 
PIANO 


An instrument of splendid 
action and tone, especi- 
ally built to receive the 
ANGELUS and to meet 
the more general demand in 
a player-piano. It offers 
by far the best value of any 


instrument in the market at 


its price. 


The wonderful Phras- 


your present piano. 


quest of the air. Impresario Dippel took 
his first flights with Dr. Gans in a biplane, 
but the picture shows the start of his in- 
dependent flight in a monoplane. He will 
not tell the altitude registered by his baro- 
graph, but it eclipsed the gate receipts of 
some nights in Philadelphia. 


Alexander MacFayden, Composer, Con- 
valescing 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. &—Alexander Mac- 
Fayden, composer and pianist, who is re- 
covering at his home in Milwaukee from a 
serious nervous breakdown which set in 
more than two years ago, is planning the 
publication of ten new compositions for 
piano. Eight of these are completed and 
two are now in preparation. During his 
stay here Mr. MacFayden has been priv- 
ileged to hear some of the greatest artists 
in the world in performances of his own 
compositions, notably Mme. Gadski, Lud- 
wig Hess, Mme. Pasquali, Rudolph Ganz, 
Caroline White, Alice Nielsen, Arthur Van 


Kweyk, Dudley Buck, Mme. Alda, John 
Philip Sousa, Corinne Rider-Kelsey and 
others. M. N. S. 





Katharine Ruth rcleyman, the American 
pianist, has been appearing with Alice Ver- 
let, the 'rench soprano, in concerts in [‘ng- 
land. 


TRAVEL RECORD FOR SINGER 


Kathleen Howard in Six Countries in as 
Many Days 


BerLIN, Dec. 20.—Kathleen Howard, the 
first contralto of the Darmstadt Opera, has 
just finished a week’s work, which is some- 
thing of a record. She was sent for sud- 
denly to sing Dalila as guest in Austria 
on a Wednesday evening. On the day be- 
fore she was singing the Third Lady in 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute” in Darmstadt. 
The second contralto was away and there 
was no one to take Miss Howard’s place. 
Fortunately the three Ladies make their 
last appearance veiled, so she managed, by 
putting the black gown and veil over her 
own traveling dress, to catch the last train. 
She traveled all night, sang Dalila on 
Wednesday evening without rehearsal and 
had just twenty minutes, after the last cur- 
tain, to take off her make-up and costume, 
pack dress and get to the station. 

Miss Howard spent a second night in the 
train, arriving in Darmstadt on Thursday 
afternoon, with three hours to spare before 
the “Merry Wives” performance. She 
sang Frau Deich, attended a ten o'clock re- 
hearsal the next Friday morning and left 
at midnight for Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
where she was soloist with the Scottish 
Orchestra in two symphony concerts. She 
made a great success in both towns, being 
recalled’ no less than five times after one 
group of French songs, and traveled back 
again to Darmstadt at top speed to take up 
her work in the opera, having been in six 
countries in six days! 





Organist of Philadelphia Church for 
Twenty-five Years 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 6.—Dr. John McE. 
Ward, president of the American Organ 
Players’ Club, has served twenty-five years 
as organist and choirmaster of St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, and during all that time 
has never missed a service. In honor of 
Dr. Ward the Sunday school presented him 
with a Carrara marble bust of Richard 
Wagener, at its recent Christmas festival. 
A check of good size from the congrega- 
tion and a set of engrossed resolutions 
from the trustees were given Dr. Ward 
on the Sunday following, and the choir of 
the church, not to be outdone, gave a sur- 
prise party at Dr. Ward’s home, and pre 
sented him with a handsome silver loving 
cup, suitably inscribed. Dr. Ward is an 
associate member of the American Guild of 
Organists. 


High Salary for a German Tenor 


Heinrich Hensel, German tenor now at 
the Metropolitan Opera House and _ for- 
merly Wagnerian tenor of Bayreuth, has 
signed a contract with Dr. Lowenfeld, En- 
tendant of the Hamburg Opera, for 60,000 
marks, with an eight months’ vacation. 
This is said to be the highest salary ever 
paid a tenor in Germany. 


A sixteen-year-old Australian pianist 
named Winifred Purnell has been ac- 
claimed by the Berlin critics as one of the 
most extraordinary talents of her sex that 
have yet been known. 
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Madame LITSNER 


having made a specialty of correcting defective voices 
whether in the medium or high tones, has recently re- 
turned from Paris where she met with marked success 
with her method of voice placing. She has resumed in- 
struction at her Studio 54 West 39th Street and will 
be pleased to give her a:!vice to anyone who would like 
to consult her on the subject of voice placing. Apply 
v letter 
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CONCERT AND OPERA IN MUNICH 





Alfred Feith’s Symphony Series—Vitality of the Wagner Dramas— 
Attitude of the German Audience Toward the Serious and the 


Frivolous 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sophien Strasse 5c., 
Munich, December 21, 1911. 


LFRED FEITH, who was one of Colo- 
nel Savage’s conductors a few years 
ago, is giving a series of symphony concerts 
here at the Tonhalle, having at his disposal 
the orchestra of the Koncertverein. Mr. 
Feith is a thoroughly capable and experi- 
enced musician, directs with authority and 
temperament, and exhibits skill and dis- 
cernment in arranging his programs. He is 
always on the lookout for works by new 
and untried men, and if so far his search 
has not been rewarded by discovering any- 
thing of much importance, that surely is not 
his fault. The conservatories call so many, 
and, alas, so few are chosen. At Mr. 
Feith’s last concert he produced a sym- 
phonic study by Florent Schmitt, based 
upon Poe’s “Enchanted Palace,” which dis- 
closed a few interesting passages. These 
did not atone, however, for much that was 
empty, noisy and insignificant. The pro- 
gram also offered the “Fantastic” Sym- 
phony of Berlioz and Liszt’s E Flat Con- 
certo. The latter has been given here five 
times in two months, and though Ignaz 
Friedmann played it splendidly one won- 
ders why the same master’s A Major Con- 
certo should not oftener be heard. But the 
ways of conductors are the same the world 

over. 

kk OK 

That talented son of a distinguished 
father, Hermann Gura, gave a “Goethe Eve- 
ning” recently, at which he rendered songs 
and ballads by the great poet composed by 
Schubert and Lowe. Although Mr. Gura’s 
voice is not remarkable either in quality or 
compass his art and his _ interpretative 
powers are such that it is always a pleasure 
to listen to him. Especially when he is 
accompanied by Schmid Lindner. 

OK * * 

“There exists in Germany no humbug 
whatever. The puff preliminary is quite 
unknown, and réclame is essentially and en- 
tirely a thing American. The German likes 
only depth and profundity and abhors the 
light and the frivolous.” These are opin- 
ions of German audiences often uttered. 
How applicable they are | ascertained the 
other evening at Leon Laffitte’s “lieder- 
abend.” Prior to the advent of this gentle- 
man he was placarded as “first tenor of the 
Paris Grand Opéra” and as “a vocal phe- 
nomenon” second only to Caruso. With 
the exception of a lied by Strauss, sung in 
atrociously bad German, Mr. Laffitte’s se- 
lections were confined to such astonishingly 
fresh and unhackneyed numbers as 7 und- 
du’s serenade from the “Cavalleria,” the 
Racconto from “Boheme,” the “Cielo e mar” 
from “Gioconda,” an aria from “Rigoletto,” 
Tosti’s “Ideale,” and Berlioz’s “Invocation 
to Nature.” Mr. Laffitte’s voice is a true 
tenor robusto of baritonal coloring. It has 
never been properly trained, and its pos- 
sessor uses it after the manner of the Ital- 
ian provincial singer, who advances to the 
footlights, shouts out the high A’s and B’s 
and is sure of his encore. And how did 


the profound and serious Germans receive 
this alleged Parisian tenor? With hisses 
and catcalls? Nothing of the kind! He 
was applauded to the echo; the more he 
shouted the more the audience shouted 
bravo, and the number of encores almost 
equaled the printed list. And when the 
singer gave himself—and the critics—a rest 
the accompanist played Liszt’s “Rigoletto” 
paraphrase and this too was received with 
cheers. 

This concert was given in one of the best 
halls of the town and was attended by a 
very large and modish audience. [| should 
like to ask whether such an entertainment 
could be given at present in New York,-ex- 
cept on a Sunday night, in the club rooms 
of the Heinebund or the Yorkville Manner- 
chor? And if it were, would it receive se- 
rious critical consideration? The Munich 
writers, | must explain, treated Mr. Laf- 
fitte quite as seriously as they did Frau 
Lehmann or Mr. Slezak! 

x x 

A year or two ago Reginald de Koven 
wrote an elaborate paper in the North 
American Review wherein he conclusively 
proved—to his own satisfaction—that Wag- 
ner was moribund. Mr. de Koven should 
be in Munich just now, where the “Ring” is 
being sung, with no seats to be had for 
any performance. For the last week and 
for a week to come Wagner is the only 
composer on the repertory, for after the 
“Ring” the “Flying Dutchman” will be sung, 
to be followed by another performance of 
“Die Walkire.” If you will bear in mind 
that all of these operas except “Rheingold” 
have been heard since the middle of Sep- 
tember you will have an idea of their inex- 
haustible vitality. And it is the music alone 
that counts, for, with perhaps one excep- 
tion the performances must be regarded as 
mediocre. 

The Mozart Gemeinde (Congregation) of 
Munich has been giving a series of cham- 
ber music concerts, the net proceeds of 
which are to increase the fund for erecting 
the new Mozart House at Salzburg. The 
programs consisted entirely of compositions 
by Brahms, and in spite of such severe mu- 
sical pabulum the attendance was very 
large. 

Rachmaninofft’s Second Symphony con- 
stituted the piéce de résistance at Monday’s 
night subscription concert of the Konzert- 
verein, Ferdinand Lowe conducting. Heard 
here for the first time it was received with 
creat favor. Adhering to the classical form 
the talented Russian has poured into the 
old bottles new wine from the soil of his 
native country, from which the rejuvenation 
—I had almost written the regeneration—of 
modern music seems bound to come. There 
are some beautiful themes in this sym- 
phony and the instrumentation 1s scholarly, 
effective and at the same time refined. 
Songs by Richard Strauss and Hugo Wolf, 
admirably sung by Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, and 
Mr. Lowe’s interpretation of Mozart’s C 
Major Symphony were the other features 
of a delightful evening. 

JAcQUES MAYER. 








PLAYING IN THE DARK 


Faults That the Practice Would Rectify 
Among Many Pianists 


After much observation of pianists at the 
keyboard—pianists of all degrees of ad- 
vancement—I have come to the conclusion, 
writes Dr. Herbert Sanders, in The Musi- 
cian, that there is one habit which is 
general among them, namely, the habit of 
looking at their fingers, consciously or 
more often unconsciously, to see if they are 
correctly placed over the required notes. 
In the first stage this might be permissible, 
but in all beyond the first it is not only an 
impediment to correct playing habits, but it 
is absolutely useless, for in rapid passages 
the eye cannot see the keys when covered 
by the hands, nor can it see both hands 
when they are placed at the extreme ends 
of the keyboard. With this all observant 
teachers agree. 

The correct remedy for this common 
fault has, I think, been suggested by that 
great technical master, Leopold Godowsky. 
He advises practicing in a totally dark 
room or with the eyes closed; in other 


words, sightless playing. There can be no 
doubt that this simple method is likely to 
develop that invaluable gift so essential to 
all instrumental performers, namely, the 
gift of location, whereby we can gauge by 
muscular sensation the distance in space 
without reference to sight or touch. The 
expert violinist has this gift cultivated to 
a unique degree, for he does not “shift” 
into the various positions and form his 
notes in them by sight (even though they 
must be gauged with mathematical nicety ), 
but by this same gift of location; and so 
with the pedalling of an organist. 

| have tried sightless playing in my own 
practice with results satisfactory to myself. 
It is specially helpful in giving precision 
and certainty in passages containing skips 
(in single notes or in octaves) in the ex- 
tremes of the keyboard. In addition to de 
veloping the instinct for location it also 
encourages repose, concentration and mem 
ory. 


Edouard Dethier, Violinist, Married 
_Edouard Dethier, the violinist, was mar- 
ried to Avis Putnam, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Irving Putnam, on December 27 at the 
home of the bride’s parents in New York. 
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DRESDEN'S PRAISE 
FOR OUR ARTISTS 


Many Americans and Several New 
Compositions in Recent 
Concerts There 


DRESDEN, Jan. Seward, the 
American child-pianist, appeared as soloist 
with the Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Willy Olsen, recently, and 
gave a fine reading of Beethoven’s G Minor 
Concerto, and of numbers by Chopin and 
Liszt. 
audience completely. 


2.—Gladys 


Gewerbehaus 


The young pianist conquered her 
Her technical ability 
and the ease and freedom with which she 
played point to a successful future for her. 
Harry M. 

Teresa Carrefio delighted her European 


Field is her teacher. 


after her arrival America, 


as soloist at the third Philharmonic 
cert. She was especially pleasing in her 
interpretations of Tschaikowsky’s B Minor 
Concerto. The other soloist of the evening 
was Sigrid Arnoldson, the Swedish prima 
donna, who sang an operatic selection and 
songs from Grieg, Ries and Schumanp. Her 
art is perfect, but she is no emotional 
singer. 

A new Suite for Two Violins, by Felix 
Draesecke, was recently played by Tula 
Maria Remy, American violinists, and both 
composition and performance won recog- 
nition from the press. Flora Fields, an- 
other American violinist, also scored a suc- 
cess in her last recital. 

Roland Bocquet, another American, who, 
as a composer, is making rapid strides for- 
ward, achieved another success when Wolf- 
gang Bilau, the young violinist, introduced 
a new composition by Bocquet, which was 
met with favor. 

At a recent concert Toivo Kuula’s “Ber- 
ceuse” for violin was played by Adrian 
Rappoldi, and several novelty /teder songs 
by Heinrich G. Noren were beautifully 
sung by Guido Haebler, a Dresden baritone, 
with Leland A. Cossart at the piano. A 
Finnish singer, Dagmar Raekallio, was 
heard to advantage in an interesting pro- 
gram at Ruth’s Music Salon. She was as-’ 
sisted by Kosti Wehaner, pianist. 

Alfred Aye and Oswald A. Olsen, 


admirers, from 


con- 


ptipils 
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of the American vocal teacher, Franz H. 
Armbruster, have met with success in their 
appearances at musicales and concerts. Mr. 
Armbruster has a large American clientéle. 
sermaine Schnitzer, Wilhelm Jachaus 
and Ignaz Friedman were all heard here 
within a week, and each of them won much 
applause. 

Ernest von Schuch, Dresden’s biggest 
musical light, is not going to leave this city, 
which contradicts all rumors to the con- 
trary. He directed a performance of “Tris- 
tan und Isolde” recently, as only he can 
direct it. Bary, Wittich and Perron were 
in the cast. A. I. 


MEXICO CITY AUDIENCE 
HONORS MISS VICARINO 


Showers American Soprano with Jewels, 
Flowers and Applause at Her Benefit 
Performance 


= 





City oF Mexico, Jan. 2.—Seldom has any 
singer in the City of Mexico received the 
tremendous ovation extended Regina Vica- 
rino during her benefit performance at the 
Arbeu Theater, on December 21. The bill 
was “La Boheme” and the third act of 
“Lucia,” the latter role being the one in 
which the young soprano has taken all 
of Mexico by storm. 

In Latin-America, when an artist has 
been approved by the public, the manage- 
ment dedicates one of the last perform- 
ances to the singer’s benefit, and as this 
was the closing night of the company in 
the Arbeu Theater, it seemed most ap- 
propriate that the “Serata d'Honore” 
should fall to the one American soprano 
who has ever pleased the Mexican public 

When the prima donna made her first 
appearance as Mimi, in the first act of “La 
Boheme,” the storm broke loose, and the 
performance was interrupted for fully fif 
teen minutes. The stage was filled with huge 
bouquets. At the height of the demonstra- 
tion a flock of white doves was liberated, 
and they flew straight for Miss Vicarino, 
hovering about her in picturesque fashion. 
At this moment the orchestra broke into 
the triumphal Mexican “Diana,” which is 
usually reserved for presidents and return- 
ing heroes. The 


prima donna was almost 
overcome with emotion as she tried to 


express her thanks for the tremendous re- 
ception. 


At the end of the first and second acts 
of “La Bohéme” there were many curtain 
calls, but the feature of the evening came 
during the mad scene from “Lucia,” when 
the entire house, with a spontaneity that 
was electrical, came down with a_ volley 
of bravos almost before the last note had 
died away in the flute cadenza. The 


demonstration was repeated at the close of 


the act and the curtain had to be raised 
many times for the singer to bow her ap- 
preciation. President Madero, seated in a 


stage box with his 
most persistent in 
tion to the floral 
the form of 
Vicarino. 
tested by 


family, was one of the 
his applause. In addi- 
tributes, many more in 
jewelry were given Miss 
Her great popularity is also at- 
her remarkable feat in filling the 


opera house to its utmost capacity for ten 
consecutive performances of “Lucia.” 

The company opened at the Colon The 
ater on December 23, in “Madama Butter- 
fly,” for a six weeks’ season. Miss Vica- 
rino sang the title role in her usual pleas 
ing manner G. V. G 


Amy Woodford-Finden, English Com- 
poser, to Visit Us 


Amy Woodford-t' inden, the English com- 
noser, is coming to America tor a pleasure 
trip in Anril, accompanied by her husband, 
Col. Woodford-Finden, a retired officer in 


the English army. Mrs. Woodford-Finden 
is particularly remembered as the composer 
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SPECIAL TRAIN CARRIES LE BRUN OPERA COMPANY 























Members of the Antoinette Le Brun Grand Opera Company and Their Special 
Train—In the Group Are Mme. Antoinette Le Brun, Harry Duncan, Dorothy 
Wilson, Fritz N. Huttman, W. H. Humiston and Arthur Dean 


HICAGO, 


bec ine 


Jan. 8.— srun and Fritz N. Huttman gives 
scenes from popular operas in costume and 
with stage settings. Performances have 
been given at twenty-nine universities, col- 
leges, normal schools and high schools dur- 


So extensive have Le 
the operations of the An 
toinette Le Brun Grand Opera Company 
of this city that a special train was en- 
vaged for their recent tour through Okla- 





homa. This organization, headed by Mme. ing the last eight weeks. 

of the song cycle, “Indian Love Lyrics"” WOULD REVOLUTIONIZE MUSIC 
and the Oriental coloring which pervades <ntiineibdiaie 

her music was absorbed in India while her ‘ : 

husband was stationed there It may not Cleveland Scientist Demonstrates Way 


be generally known that this English writer to Detect Imperfections in Tone 


has collaborated on three song cycles with Quality 
the American poet, Wharles Hanson Towne. ' 3 ‘ f 
The first and best known of these is “A PirtsBpuRGH, Jan. 5.—An invention which 


projects photographs of sound waves on 
canvas, was demonstrated before the pub- 
lic for the first time in this city last night, 
and showed that the human voice has more 
tone quality than any instrument, and of 
the musical instruments the slide trombone 
has a greater tone quality than any other. 
The new invention is by Prof. Dayton C. 
Miller, of the Case School of Applied 
Science, of Cleveland, O., who operated the 
machine before the audience in Carnegie 
Hall last night. 


Lover in Damascus” and the later works are 
“A Dream of Egypt” and the Five Little 
Japanese Songs. Mrs. Woodford-linden’s 
stay in the United States will last for three 
months. \lthough formerly a_ concert 
singer, the composer has never felt at her 
ease on the platform as an accompanist and 
for that reason she will not take part in a 
concert of her compositions during her visit 
to this country 


Paul Althouse for Damrosch Tour The “phonodeik,” Professor Miller be- 

a te A é m= . lieves, will revolutionize orchestra music, 

: ? ro ‘ ; tone quality of any instrument can be 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra learned PEFR : = eal 
ile" he earned more accurately than by ear. 

under the direction of Walter Damrosch. The applause of the audience, its laugh- 

: ter, and even the rustle of move- 

Henri Marteau is playing his Violin ments were thrown upon a_— canvas 

Suite with success in German cities. at the demonstration. 
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SPARE GOOD MUSIC AND SPOIL THE CHILD—KUBELIK 





Los ANGELES, Jan. 1.—Kubelik has 
created as much interest in his Los 
Angeles recitals as it is possible for any 
recitalist to create. The first one of the 
season was played before the school teach- 
ers of southern California and it was a 
wonderful and wondering assemblage of 
3,000 teachers that drank in every tone and 
marveled at every touch of the bow. Kube- 
lik was fully awake to the possibility of 
spreading the gospel of - good music 
through such hearers, and, after the re- 
cital, he dilated to what was, for him, un- 
usual length on the benefits of good music 
as an inspiration in the life of a child— 
and he has opportunity to see its effect in 
his own family, for he is the happy father 
of five girls. = ; 

“Music is a great influence for good in 
the home,’ he said. “It will do more to re- 
form bad children than any other single 
influence’—of this he speaks, of course, 
from hearsay. “But while classical music 
—which simply is another term for good 
music—is an inspiration for good in the 
lives of both young and old, enhancing the 
better imagination and reaching out to- 
ward higher ideals—while this is true, the 
cheap, so-called popular music, so preva- 
lent, is simply degrading and stultifying to 
the senses and morals. 

“First, this trashy stuff spoils the taste 
for that which is good. Second, the child 
innately recognizing its evanescent nature, 
it inculcates the spirit of trifling. It stirs 


the feet to action, but not the heart and the 
head. 

“I see that in my own family. My little 
ones hear nothing but good music. My de- 
sire is that they hope and dream for the 
best, that their imagination be stirred for 
the highest there is in life. The ragtime, as 
you call it, is but a temporary exhilaration, 
a confection that spoils the digestion. 
Possibly a strong and mature stomach can 
stand a little of it, but a child, no, no! 

“Can we make children musical? No. 
That is impossible with some. But the 
most of them have an innate love for music 
that needs only to be nourished by the best 
—not necessarily abstruse music, but music 
that is not drivel. These cheap theaters 
and picture shows that you have so many 
of with their mechanical tunes ground out 
by the hour, by the day, by the month, they 
make me painful all over, the noise strikes 
me to the marrow. How can the girls at 
those ticket windows stand it all day? I 
should think they would go insane in less 
than a week, poor things! 

“But even the child who is only a little 
musical by nature may have his taste cul- 
tivated, little by little, by hearing good 
music. He learns to love a good tune, he 
listens for interesting harmonies. But how 
can this be so if he is fed that vitiated 
music of the cheap theaters? And some 
people have told me that it is sometimes 
carried into your homes. Can that be 
true?” This question the reporter did not 
feel obliged to answer. 

Kubelik’s wife is with him for the holi- 








Luella 


The 


Chilson-Ohrman 


‘‘Superb Technic, Rare Flexibility.” 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 


Journal.—Mrs. Luella Chilson- 


with and 





sweetness, superb technic, 
with a rare flexibility seldom heard. Some one has called Ca- 
ruso’s voice “pure gold.” Mrs. Chilson-Ohrman’s is “spun 
silver,”’ and the comparison is made without admitting that 
silver is the baser metal. In Park’s ‘‘Memory” and in the bril- 
liant Waltz Song from ‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ Mrs. Chilson-Ohr- 
man, leaning a little forward, and swaying her blonde head 
as she sung, just folded her voice and personality about her 
audience and won them to herself. As an encore she sung 
“Annie Laurie” with surpassing sweetness. 


With Rare Musical Ability 


Jacksonville, Ill., Journal_—The coming of Mrs. Ohrman has 
been anticipated with much pleasure by the music lovers of 
Jacksonville, Ill., and al] were delighted with her rare musica) 
abilities. As soloist with the Damrosch Orchestra, Thomas 
Orchestra and other well known musical organizations, she has won unstinted applause, 
and after the audience heard her wonderful program last night, all were convinced that she 
rightly deserved the honors which have come to her. Mrs. Ohrman has a voice of wide 
range, and especially beautiful. Her tones are pure and sympathetic and possess that quality 
that always finds favor with the audience. In the heavier numbers Mrs. Ohrman was given 
a chance to display her remarkable breath control and interpretative powers. Especially was 
this true in Caro Nome, from “Rigoletto,” and the beautiful Waltz Song from “Romeo and 
Juliet.” 


Ohrman, soprano, sang 











“Delightful Quality, Remarkable Dramatic Power.” 


From an editorial in the Clarksburg Journal.—Mme. Ohrman has a soprano voice which 
found no difficulty in the program, and in the “Elijah” gave the most pleasure with its de- 
lightful quality and her remarkable dramatic power. Gounod’s Waltz “Romeo 
and Juliet” was brilliantly given, met with great applause, and, as an encore, “Annie Laurie” 
was charmingly rendered. 


Song from 





P Captivated the Audience. 

Representative dates, 1911-12. 

Eept. 28—Worcester Festival. 

Oct. 4 to Nov. 4—-Tour of 
South with Frederic Martin 
and Christine Miller. 

Nov. 10, 11 and 12—Soloist 
with Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Nov. 20—Soloist (‘““New Life’) 

Verein, Milwaukee, 


1911— 
Luella 


Portsmouth, a Times, October, 
Of a big program embracing favorites, 
Chilson-Ohrman pleased most of all, fairly capti- 
vating the audience with her exquisite tones and 
her fine conception of the three vocal numbers she 
rendered so beautifully. 


Interpretations Scholarly. , 
% wey . . 24 to Dec. 10—Recitals 
Milwaukee Sentinel, December 15, 1911.—Luella in Kansas, Wisconsin and 
Chilson-Ohrman, a Chicago sOprano of splendid ' —_ Sains 

, ° Jec. —pSoloist 
attz nts I s ; 
attainments, contributed a number of songs, of itunes, 
which the last group only was heard by the writer. Jan. 10 to 20—Recitals (return 
Mrs. Ohrman makes her singing a highly enjoy- dates), in Ohio, North Caro- 
able factor; her interpretations are scholarly and _lina and Kentucky. 

b hts February—Tour in [llinois. 
her fine personal appearance adds not a little to 
the effectiveness of her work, 


March 21—Soloist Minneapolis 
Address, L. C. Ohrman 


Symphony Orchestra in Chi- 
4603 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


Lyric Club, 


cago. 

April 21—Creates. new oper- 
atic réle in Seattle—then re- 
citals in California. 














day season. But she soon returns to her 
castle in Bohemia and to her five girls. 
The violinist continues his tour eastward 
and then into South America and does not 
expect to see his family until Christmas, 
1912. In Canada he made several heavy in- 
vestments, and it is hardly possible he will 
overlook the many opportunities in that line 
in southern California. W. F. G. 





HENRI FAUCHER’S RECITAL 


Violinist Promoting Appreciation of 
Good Music in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, Jan. 7.—The first violin re- 
cital of the season by pupils of Henri J. 
Faucher was given on December 29 before 
an audience that completely filled both 
rooms of Mr. Faucher’s large studio. The 
program was varied and the work of each 


pupil was com- 
mendable, reflect- 
ing much credit 


upon the instruct- 
or. At the conclu- 
sion of the concert 
Mr. Faucher 
played Gottler- 
mann’s Air in D 
Minor with bril- 
liant effect. 

Mr. Faucher is 
director of the 
Faucher Orches- 
tral Society, which 
gives a concert an- 
nually in the Tal- 
ma Theater. To 
promote the love for good music by young 
musicians in Providence is Mr. Faucher’s 
aim, and each week a movement in one of 
the symphonies of the old masters is played 
by this band of young people. Mr. Faucher 
is a violinist of high rank and at one time 
was first violinist in the Lamoureux Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Paris. He was a pupil 
of Dancla and has a répertoire of more 
than 150 standard works. He has also writ- 
ten several compositions for the violin, the 
most popular of which are “Le Papillon,” 
“Solioque” and “La Priére.” 

Mr. Faucher has lived in Providence for 
several years and has given concerts 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
He leaves early in February for a concert 
tour of Worcester, Manchester and Hol- 
yoke, Mass., and Montreal and Quebec, 
Can. His talented wife, Marie Bouchard 
Faucher, pianist, will be his accompanist. 





J. Faucher 


Henri 


WELSH CHORUS CONCERT 
PLEASES LOS ANGELES 


Visiting Organization Receives Welcome 
in Song—New Municipal Band 
Makes Successful Début 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 1.—The third concert 
of the Behymer Philharmonic course was 
given at the Auditorium last Friday night 
by the Mountain Ash Welsh choir. The 
eighteen singers of this chorus pleased a 
very large audience. The concerted num- 
bers were especially well given and certain 
of the soloists, especially Harry Lewis, 
tenor, were of unexpected excellence. 

These Welshmen set a high mark for our 
local choruses, and while they do not at- 
tempt so large and heavy works they sing 
with absolute certainty, knowing their mu- 
sic perfectly and responding to the minutest 
direction of their capable leader, Glyndwr 
Richards. When the pianist, Edgar Jones, 
is accompanying or contents himself with 
solos of moderate difficulty, he is at home 
in his work, but when attacking a large 
work of Liszt he shows a need of consid- 
erable practice. 

Seated together in the audience was the 
Orpheus Male Club, under Joseph Dupuy, 
and on the rise of the curtain the Orpheus 
Club was on its feet, singing its song of 
welcome, a short verse with which it fre- 
quently opens its programs. 

The Los Angeles Municipal Band made 
its concert début in Central Square last 
week, playing to a large gathering. It in- 
cludes about forty players, picked from the 
local band and orchestra players and made 
an excellent impression. Pasadena, also, is 
making efforts toward a municipal band. 
3ruce G. Kingsley, of this city, has pre- 
sented the Pasadena city commissioners 
with a plan for a good band, giving two 
concerts a week, and for the organization 
of a symphony orchestra. His plan also in- 
cludes the combination of all the local 
forces of the Crown City in a music festi- 
val to be held during the tourist season 
when Pasadena is bright with roses and 


"tourists. 


Another seeker for the same honors is 
George Mulford, the leader of the Catalina 
band, who proposes to form a band suitable 
to the Pasadena needs. As band music is 
one of the weakest features of the South- 
west’s musical situation it is hoped these 
new plans in Los Angeles and Pasadena 
will be given the proper municipal assist- 





G. F. N. ance. W. F. G. 








“Simply wonderful. I have never heard such playing by a trio.”—William Arm- 
strong in the Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


THE PASMORE TRIO 


Just played return engagements at all of the principal colleges throughout the 
South, and in every instance engagements were offered for next season. Entire 
press of South unite in proclaiming the Pasmore Trio to be the best in America. 


Address: 
J.H. B. FITZPATRICK 


5815 Praire Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

















Opera, Recitals MME. NINA 


DIMITITRIEFF 


Russian Prima Donna Soprano 
[|] FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Under Exclusive Management: 
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JOHN W t. i F tng, TENOR — Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio 
Exclusive Management: FOSTER & DAVID 
BARNES 500 Fifth Avenue, New York Tel 2023 Bryant 
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Exclusive Mgt., FOSTER & DAVID 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OF BALTIMORE Mt. Vernon Place 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


ENDOWED, the Conservatory offers every advantnw for musical culture 
oe aa a Staff of 60 eminent European and American Masters, in- 
cluding 















Theodor Hemberger, 
Ernest Hutcheson, 
Pietro Minetti, 
Harold Phillips, 


J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 
Emmanuel Wad, 
Bart Wirtz, 


Otis B. Boise, 
Geo. F. Boyle, 
Adelin Fermin, 
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BARITONE—London Opera Co., London, Eng. 


Available for Festivals, Concerts, and Recitals April 2 to October 15 
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BRUCKNER’S ‘SEVENTH 
PLAYED BY FIEDLER 


Impressive Boston Orchestra Per- 
formance, Hofmann Soloist— 
Ganz Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, January 7, 1912. 


T the symphony concerts of the week 
past Josef Hofmann gave what in 
most respects was a superb performance of 
the Chopin F Minor Concerto, and the pro- 
gram was completed by Bruckner’s Seventh 
Symphony and Wagner’s Overture to “The 
Flying Dutchman.” The Seventh Sym- 
phony, in spite of its shortcomings, and 
the shortcomings evident in almost every 
big orchestral composition of the strange 
old Viennese composer, is a vast and a 
colossal conception, awe-inspiring at its 
greatest, in spite of some pages of im- 
potent striving that arrive finally at noth- 
ing, and other pages where the composer 
seizes upon a telling phrase, shakes it like 
a rat in his teeth, until the entire effect of 
the phrase has been lost. The slow move- 
iment remains one of the most impressive 
in modern music, and the scherzo smells 
finely of the sod. Mr. Fiedler gave a very 
sympathetic and impressive performance. 
Mr. Hofmann played the Chopin con- 
certo with technic and to spare; with re- 
finement, a level-headed sense of the real 
proportions of the piece, a never-failing 
beauty of tone and elasticity of rhythm and 
phrasing. His playing might have been 
still more in the vein of Chopin. There 
might have been more moonshine in the 
larghetto, more sentient poetry in some 
other passages, and yet, for sane, clear, 
beautiful playing, it would have been hard 
to surpass this performance. Mr. Hof- 
mann was loudly applauded and repeatedly 
recalled. The performance of the Dutch- 
man Overture, still one of the most stir- 
ring and picturesque of all the Wagner 
overtures, was very enthusiastic, and it 
thrilled the audience. 

Rudolph Ganz played in Jordan Hall on 
the afternoon of the Ist, his program in- 
cluding the Bach-Liszt paraphrase, ‘Wei- 
nen-Klagen,” the Beethoven Sonata “Ap- 


passionata,” a Prelude and Serenade by one ° 


Blanchet, a Swiss composer of no mean 
ability, a friend of Mr. Ganz; two pieces 
by Mendelssohn, three compositions by Mr. 
Ganz, Marche Fantastique, Melody in G. 
Scherzo Caprice; Chopin’s lk Minor Fan- 
tasie, Liszt’s arrangement of two of the 
Chopin songs and of the Rakoczy March. 
Mr. Ganz is in many respects a formidable 
pianist, who places line above color, and 
musical design itself in advance of sensu 
ous feeling. He can play with exceeding 
brilliancy; he can also be a thoughtful and 
impressive interpreter of big works. The 
Bach-Liszt piece was one that admirably 
displayed his distinctive qualities, and the 
‘Appassionata” Sonata was played in dead 
earnest and with sweeping power in the 
last movement. The compositions by Blan- 
chet proved decidedly worth while, and the 
pieces by Mr. Ganz himself were found 

be virtuoso pieces in the best sense of the 
word—solidly constructed, effectively writ 
ten, with a particular piquant conclusion to 
each one of them. There was an audience 
of fair size that made known its apprecia- 
tion. OLIN DowNEs. 


Frederic Fradkin, Violinist, to Return to 
America 


BERLIN, Jan. 6.—Frederic Fradkin, the 
nineteen-year-old violinist, who made his 
début in a concert at Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, last January, and appeared a 
month later as soloist with the New York 





FREDERICK 


HASTINGS 


Recitals Baritone Soloist of the NOR- 
Oratorio DICA, LIZA, LEHMANN 
Instruction and TETRAZZINI Tours. 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
Manz ene” : QUINLAN AGENCY, 1 W. 34th St 


Residence Phone: Audubon 4140 








Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Gustav Mahler, is here on his way 
to Brussels, where he is to give a series of 
concerts under the direction of his old 
friend and master, Eugene Ysaye, the fa- 
mous Belgian virtuoso. Later Fradkin ex- 
pects to return to America. At Fradkin’s 
recent concert in Queen’s Hall, London, he 
scored a decided success and the English 
critics predicted that he was destined for 
big things. 





EDNA DARCH TO WED 


Berlin Opera Singer, Protégé of Calvé, 
Engaged to Wealthy Scotchman 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 6—Edna Darch, of 
this city, a former protégé of Emma Calvé 
and now a member of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, has an- 
nounced her en- 
gagement to Leigh- 
ton McMurtrie, a 
wealthy Scotchman, 
who has a large es- 
tate in his native 
land and a home at 
San Diego. Mr. 
McMurtrie heard 
Miss Darch sing a 
few weeks ago at 
San Diego and 
promptly sought an 
introduction. The 
wedding will take 
place within a few 
months. 

Simultaneously 
with the announce- 
ment of Miss Darch’s engagement comes 
the news that her sister, Florence Darch, 
was secretly married a year ago in Berlin, 
whither she had accompanied her sister to 
study sculpturing, to H. Harley Cannon, 
of Salt Lake City, then taking a_post- 
graduate course in the University of Ber- 
lin. 














Edna Darch 


THREE STARS AT HIPPODROME 


Alice Nielsen, Constantino and Mme. 
Alexandrowsky in Sunday Night 
Program 





Alice Nielsen, soprano; Florence Con- 
stantino, tenor; Luba Alexandrowsky, pian- 
ist, and the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
were heard in a concert at the New York 
Hippodrome last Sunday evening. The au- 
dience was very enthusiastic and, as is al- 
ways the case at the Hippodrome, de- 
manded plenty of encores. Miss Nielsen 
sang “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,’ Chabrier’s 
“Fileuse,” Rogers’s “Love has Wings,’ 
Ronald’s “Down in the Forest,” Arditi’s 
“Parla” and the “Last Rose of Summer.” 
She sang with delightful purity and fresh- 
ness of voice and with complete under- 
standing of the particular emotional con 
tent of every song. As a concert artist she 
is quite as successful as in opera. 

Another triumph was scored by Mr. Con 
stantino, who sang Ponchiellis “Cielo e 
Mar,” Meyerbeer’s “O Paradiso” and sev 
eral other numbers, while together with 
Miss Nielsen he was heard in a duet from 
“Lucia.” His voice was at its best and the 
audience demanded from him one extra 
after another. 

Mme. Alexandrowsky charmed her hear 
ers by her interpretation of Liszt’s E Flat 
Concerto. In the more heroic passages ol! 
the work she was not always up to the 
standard, but on the whole her interpreta- 
tion had technical finish and poetic delicacy 
to commend it. As an encore she played 
Liszt’s “Liebestraum.” The orchestra was 
heard in the “Mignon” Overture, Dvorak’s 
“Humoreske,” a Strauss waltz and Mosz 
kowski’s “Serenade.” 


Francis Macmillan in Milwaukee Mu- 
sicale 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 8.—Francis Macmillan, 
violinist, appeared in a musicale given b) 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Fitch last week 
Mr. Macmillan was assisted by Marie Ed- 
wards at the piano. His program consisted 
of Schubert, Wieniawski, Mozart, Saint 
Saéns, Dvorak and Mendelssohn number: 
with the “Meditation” from Massenet’ 
‘Thais” and a Macmillan piece called 
“Causerie.” The musicale was the first 
among the Milwaukee social set in a long 
time and doubtless will work for a resump 
tion of private recital activities, which for 
many years were a pleasing feature of tlie 
social season in this city. M. N. S. 





Kapellmeister Otto Schwarz 


Complete Preparation of Operatic Roles 


References from leading opera singers, such as: Madame Matzenauer, Putnam Griswold, 
Francis Maclennan, Florence Easton, Frances Rose, and others. 


BERLIN W. 62. 


Telephone, Luetzow 7007, Luetzow Platz 12. 


TO HAVE AN OPERA 
HOUSE OF HIS OWN 


Constantino Will Open One Near 
Buenos Aires—His Coming 
Tour of Tropics 


Boston, Jan. 8.—Constantino, the tenor, 
who has delighted thousands of operagoers 
at the Boston Opera House during the last 
two seasons, will complete his present en- 
gagement here next month and leave for 
Havana, Mexico and South America, where 
he will sing until 
the latter part of 
August. He will 
then conclude his 
arrangements for 
the opening of his 
own opera house, 
the Teatro Con- 
stantino, in Brag- 
ado, which is 
about three hours’ 
ride from Buenos 
Aires. 

Constantino has 
had _ remarkable 
success in this 
country during the 
last three seasons. 
He has sung fifty 
times or more in 
Boston each season, and has also appeared 
many times at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, and at Chicago , and 
has been on tour with the Boston Opera 
Company. Previous to his Boston engage 
ment he was a member of Hammerstein’s 
Manhattan Opera Company in New York, 
and the year before that was a member of 
the San Carlo Company, which toured the 
United States under the direction of Henry 
Russell, the present director of the Boston 
Opera Company. 

Constantino is to sing seven times in 
Havana and is to receive $2,500 for each 
performance and at an extra appearance 
as a benefit performance he will be given 
fifty per cent. of the gross receipts. His 
répertoire will include “Rigoletto,” “Tosca,” 
“Favorita,” “Carmen,” Donizetti’s “Elisir 
d’Amore” and one or two other operas. 











Florencio Constantino 


The City of Mexico engagement will in- 
clude twelve performances at $2,300 each. 
with a final benefit performance for which 
he will receive sixty per cent. of the gross 
receipts. He will sing in “Lohengrin,” 
“L’A fricaine,” — 1” 4 Iuguenots,” “Gio- 
conda,” “Tosca” and“Bohéme.” The engage- 
ment in South America will begin May 20 
and calls for fifty-six performances cov- 
ering five months and a half—in Buenos 
\ires, Rosario, Rio de Janeiro, San Paulo, 
Santiago, Chile, and Cordoba. 

The initial performance at the Teatro 
Constantino will take place September 20 
and the opera will be one of Constantino’s 
favorites, “Rigoletto,” in which he will sing 
the part of the Duke with Titta Ruffo, the 
distinguished baritone, as Rigoletto, and 
Mme. Barriamtos, soprano, in the part of 
Gilda. 1 ME * 


MRS. HAWLEY’S MUSICALE 


Brookline Soprano Sings Own Songs— 
Violinist and Others Assist 


Boston, Jan. 8.—A mid-season musicale 
of uncommon interest took place last Fri- 
day evening at the beautiful home of Mrs. 
Annie Andors Hawley, the soprano, of 
Brookline. Mrs. Hawley sang one or two 
of her own compositions and other num- 
bers, and the others who added to the 
pleasure of the evening were Harrison Kel- 
ler, violinist; Mrs. Harry E. Converse, con- 
tralto; Susan Bennett, pianist; Mrs. Caro- 
lyn Foye Flanders, reader, and Mabel Ben- 
nett, accompanist. 

Mr. Keller is a young violinist who has 
studied extensively in Europe and_ this 
country, and whose home is in the West. 
He has undisputed talent and breadth and 
warmth of tone. He is about to start on a 
Western tour, during which he will play 
some thirty or forty engagements and ex- 
pects to return to Europe in the Spring for 
several months of study and preparation of 
rénertoire for the following season in 
America. 

Mrs. Flanders gave two scenes from a 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which she is 
to produce in complete form, assisted by 
twelve players from the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, in Jordan Hall, January 26. 
Miss Bennett’s accompaniments were in 
every sense a delight. a, cn be 

Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, has 
107 concert engagements for this season in 
Europe. 
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KATHLEEN HOWARD AS “‘DALILA”’ 


K ATHLEEN HOWARD 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO OF THE ROYAL OPERA, 
DARMSTADT, AS “DALILA.”’ 


PRESS COMMENT : 
here so beautifully as Miss Howard. Her 
voice is of lovely and satisfying equalizat ion, is de live red with equal beauty and sure- 


No singer has sung the part of ‘‘Dalila”’ 
all registers, and its tone-color is, for a contralto, of most unusual 
warmth and animation. Above all, the artistic superiority of the handling of the 
purely vocal side of her task surprised and delighted, as it made the impression 
of a thoroughly finished and mature performance 


Tagblatt, Darmstadt 
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GIACOMO 


GINSBURG 


BARITONE 


Available for Pegeteale, 
Concerts and 


When Ginsburg’s cao 
cent voice resounded he 
vanquished all hearts and 
ears in the hall by his fine 
art.— New York Staats- 
Zeitung, June 27, 1911. 


Management 

} ADOLPHE STERNBERG 
} 238 W.75th St., New York 
| Telephone, 7399 Columbus 


Voice Culture, Address 
238 W. 75th Street 


Mary Angell 


707 Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 


Mason & Hamlin piano used exclusively 


IRENE 


ARMSTRONG 


SOPRANO 
Oratorio— Recitals 
Address: 539 West 112th Street, New York 
AGNES 


KIMBALL 


Dramatic Soprano 
ORATORIO—CONCER T—RECITAL 


Hotel Grenoble, 56th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
Tel. 909 Columbus 


Studio Hall 


Accommodations for teachers 
and musicians 
Studios, recital halls, reception 
rooms. Inspection invited 


50 East 34th Street 


re NFW YORK 
CLIFFORD 


CAIRNS 


Basso Cantante 


Management: 
Walter R. Anderson, 5 West 38th St. New York 


CHARLES 


KITCHELL 


TENOR 


rersunai Address 176 W. 8ist St. Tel. 9984 Se oo 4 
Manayement Haensel & Tones 1 E 42dSt. New 


.ucy MARSH 


SOPRANO 


CONCERT :-: RECITAL :;: ORATORIO 
Management: QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
b.. West 34th Street, _New York 


GIDEON 


LECTURE RECITALS 


Gomposer, Organist, Accompanist, Coach 
Bromley Court Cambridge, Mass. 


ELEARNED 


CONTRALTO $=, 208 w, 10918 8. N.Y. 


Mme. BEATRICE 


GOLDIE 


Voice Culture 130 West _ Street 
Recitals, Concerts NEW YOR 


RUDOLPH ENGBERG 


BASSO CANTANTE 
*Phone, Lincoln, 453 
454 WRICHTWOOD AVE., 


Leontine de Ahna 


CONTRALTO— Concert—Reo!tal—instruction 
Teacher of Voice Culture at the Institute of Musical Art 
RESIDENCE STUDIO + + + HOTEL ENDICOTT, NEW YORK 
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How the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
May Be Placed Upon a Self-Supporting Basis 








By ARTHUR L. JUDSON 
AST Spring, when the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York was in the throes 
of choosing a condrctor, by a special dis 


those responsible 


pensation of Providence 
discovered Josef Stransky. 
committee has shown that it possesses a 
large measure of good, hard common sense 
by binding Mr. Stransky with a three years’ 
contract. Facing a difficult situation as 
they did the authorities of the society have 
solved one of the two great problems facing 


This year the 


the continuance of the organization. 
llowever, while it is of the utmost 1m 
portance that the society be presided ove 
by the right conductor there are other mat 
ters of equal importance which must be 
well looked after if the orchestra is to have 
the largest measure of success and fulfill its 
duty as the oldest and perhaps most im 
portant ensemble organization in Americ 
In considering an orchestra one 1s too 
apt to praise the instrumental body and the 
conductor and to forget that that con 


ductor and the orchestra exist only because 
have made 


those financially responsible | ! 
both possible. Usually this side of the 
question 1s dismissed with small consid 


eration because it is tacitly accepted that 
the guarantors will meet the bills. This is 
a wrong attitude. I fully believe that any 
organization which is to have a permanent 
life and the fullest measure of success mus| 
be financially independent and must work 
out its own future through its own accred 
ited officers. No musical organization ever 
existed which was strong enough to survive 
dictation from an essentially decentralized 
body (no matter what their sincerity or 
good motives) as to its musical or business 


conduct. 


An organization, no matter what it may 
be, must have certain definite policies 
These policies must be decided by those 


who are responsible for the continuance 
of the body, but once these policies are dle 
cided the carrying out of them should be 


left to the accredited officers and_ they 
should be held strictly accountable. It 1s 
one thing to enunciate a policy and quite 


another thing to carry it out in detail with- 
out constant changes made upon impulse. 

The Philharmonic Society has great pos- 
sibilities. Perhaps it is in a stronger posi- 
tion than it has ever been. It has a musical 
director in whom those in authority may 
repose the utmost confidence with the sure 
knowledge that the standards of the past 
will be fully maintained and even surpassed. 
It has an organized business management 
which, if unhampered, will continue its 
proven success of two seasons. 

There are two model orchestral organiza 
tions in this country—the Boston and Chi- 
cago. Widely different in their underlying 
fundamental ideas, yet they are striking!) 
alike in their results. The Boston orches 
tra iS an organization supported by one 
man and has arrived at such a position that 
it stands on its own feet as an orchestra 
No matter the director engaged or the pro 
grams given, it is primarily the orchestra, 
the instrumental body, which has the hold 
on the musical world. The Thomas Or- 
chestra, on the other hand, was built by its 
director, the late Theodore Thomas, a man 
who understood American musical condi- 
tions as no other conductor ever has, and 
who built an organization which is not sup- 
ported by a small group of men, but by the 
city of Chicago. I doubt if there is a music 
lover in that city who does not feel, in some 
degree, responsible for the present position 
and success of the orchestra. Here, too, it 
makes but little difference who the di- 
rector is, it is the orchestra and not the in- 
dividual which occupies the strategic 
tion 

Differing as they have in organization, 
(the means of attaining this success) these 
orchestras are strangely alike in their meth 
music and bus:ness. In each case 
it is the policy of centralization which is 
back of the continued success. In both Bos 
ton and Chicago the committees in charge 
have long since seen the wisdom of de 
ciding policies and then holding its ser 
ants, the conductor and manager, respon 
sible for their success 

In both Mr. Ellis of 
Wessels of Chicago we find men who know 
the musical conditions of their and 
of America from the erornd up They 


pt S1 


ods of 


Boston and Mr 


cities 


know, with absolute certainty, what can and 
what cannot be done. In a country like 
\merica, where the musical life is in a 
state of flux, where from year to year con- 
ditions change, alwavs advancing, where 
the musical taste is in the process of mak- 
ing, the manager must be in a position 
where, in carry-ng out a policy he may be 
expedient. He must have within his poli- 
cies absolute and final authority, so that 
he may decide upon the instant matters 
which may make or mar the future of the 
business.. A business matter which must 
be referred to committees and subcommit- 
tees, with a decision weeks away, is a 
serious, if not fatal, handicap to anv man- 
ager and such a course courts disaster. 

l‘urthermore, manager and conductor 
inust be in close touch with each other and 
entirely in sympathy. The conductor is in 
the position of the manufacturer who pro- 
duces the goods and the manager in that 
of the salesman who disposes of those 
voods to the public. If the goods are not 
up to standard the salesman cannot produce 
results, or even if the goods are excellent 
hut are not adapted to the present demands 
the results cannot be gotten. Neither, how- 
ever, can there be complete success if, for 
mere reasons of salability, the manager dic- 
tates to the producer, so that the goods fall 
helow standard. There must be a constant 
advance in quality, otherwise the organiza- 
tion is dead. , 

There is a nice balance to be maintained, 
a difficult thing in any business, but more 
so in music. The conductor is jealous of 
lis musical reputation and is thus apt to 
produce programs suitable to the trained 
musician, but without box-office value, while 
ihe manager is too apt to demand box-office 
value to the detriment of the musical stand- 
ard of the organization. 

But in Boston and Chicago these matters 
have been worked out so that the machinery 
of organization, of production and _ sale, 
works like a delicately adjusted and _ re- 
sponsive bit of mechanism. There is no 
lost motion, no waste due to cumbersome 
methods or red tape, no friction, for both 
conductor and manager know that what- 
ever each may propose is founded, not on 
personal desire, but on a definite policy of 
reaching the public and producing results. 
The management, both from a musical and 
business standpoint, is highly centralized 
and the plans never prove abortive because 
of the interference of well-meaning people 
who do not know conditions at first hand. 

The Philharmonic Society of New York 
has a great opportunity. It has back of it 
an organization of muvsic-loving guaran- 
tors sincere in their efforts to make the 
society the greatest orchestra in the world. 
It has a conductor who seems musically 
and temperamentally fitted to achieve the 
highest musical results. It has a manager 
who in the past two seasons has revolu- 
tionized the managing of orchestras in this 
city and whose work has shown in concrete 
dollars and cents, even though he has 
worked under tremendous handicaps. The 
problem is not to get better material in any 
of these places, but to so adjust the delicate 
balance between all three that they will 
work together with the smallest friction and 
the least amount of waste effort. In my 
opinion the future of the Philharmonic de- 


pends on the centralization of power. Let the 
men and women in authority enunciate the 
principles which are to govern the society 


and then turn the musical and business con- 
duct over to the conductor and manager 
with the understanding that they must work 
together and produce results or else give 
way to those who can. Music may be an 
art, but the running of a large orchestra is 
a question of business as well and the 
fundamental rule of centralization, if ig- 
nored, will spell disaster to any organiza- 
tion no matter how well backed. If there 
is any doubt as to this axiomatic fact one 
has only to point to two shining examples: 
the Pittsburgh Orchestra, which is no 
longer in existence, and the Metropolitan 
Opera, when it was suffering from two 
inanagers. 


Frances Alda Luncheon Hostess 

Mme. (Frances Alda) en- 
tertained at January 6, at the 
Knickerbocker Hi tel, New York. Her 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Wolf-Ferrari, 
Belle Greene, Arturo Toscanini, Rudolph 
Schirmer, Enrico Caruso and Mr. Gatti- 
Lasazza 


Gatti-Casazza 
luncheon 





Mme. E, B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of CLIVE FREMSTAD 
, OTTE MACON 
LUCILLE MARCEL a 











CAROLINE MIHR-HARDY 
Voice Culture, Repertoire 
Suite 853 Carnegie Hall 
THE ART OF SINGING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

Repertoire in Italian 

French and English 

SOPRANO 
Soloist Boston Festival Orchestra, 1909-10-11 
Management: G. W. STEWART, 126 TREMONT ST., BOSTUN 
Personal Address 4 Haviland St., Boston. Tel. Back Bay 1047 
Pianiste and Teacher 

Studio: 501 Huntington Chambers, BOSTON 
The Mason & Hamlin Piano 
EARL 


317 W. S8th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 
Summer Res., Settimo Vittone 
es MISS JESSIE 


DAVIS 





Concert, Recital, Oratorio 
Teacher of Singing 


6 Newbury Street, Boston 


FRANK E. MORSE 


and Assistants 


LESSONS IN SINGING 
Normal Course for Teachers 
STUDIOS: - - - + STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 


RICHARD PLATT 


Pianist and Teacher 
STUDIO, 14 STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 
FREDERICK 


LAMB 


Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON 


HARRIET A. SHAW 


Concert Harpist and Teacher 


Member faculty New England Conservatory of 
Music. Has ay in Boston and on tours with 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


186 Commonwealth Avenue 
ELEANOR ROSALIE 


THORNTON 


Pianist and Teacher 


82 Marlborough St. BOSTON 


WELDON HUNT 


BARITONE 
American, CAROLINA WHITE, Seprane 


of Chicago Opera Co. 
Studio, Steinert Bullding BOSTON, MASS. 


LEVERETT B. 


MERRILL 


BASS SOLOIST—TEACHER 
CONCERT—ORATORIO 


218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES BENNETT 


BARITONE 


Member Faculty NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Available for 
ORATORIO and RECITALS 


Address: TRINITY COURT, BOSTON, MAS®. 
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 BENEDICT-JONE 


CONTRALTO 


Fo? Terms and Dates Addresi. 
CHARLES LI. JONES 4260 Broadway, New York 


Telephone: 4040 Audubon 


Head of Violin Department 
OBERLIN COLLECE 





KO 4 L a VIOLINIST 


Oberlin, Ohlo 
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KATHARINE GOODSON 





Management 
ANTONIA SAWYER 


KNABE PIANO 
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How Harold Bauer Ordered an Elaborate Dinner, Sent It Back to 
the Kitchen and Made a Mad Rush for the Ring-Side—How 
Jan Kubelik Entertained on a Ten-Dollar Mail Order Fiddle — 
Greased Keys as an Aid to Technical Facility 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, January 9, 1912. 


HAROLD BAUER, who was a visitor in 
this city during the past week, had a 
most enjoyable time renewing old friend- 
ships, dining at the Clit Dwellers, and re- 
ceiving calls from the brilliant young mu- 
sicians who have enjoyed his tutelage in 
Paris. Among the Chicagoans who have 
studied with him and have won distinction 
on the concert stage is Winifred Lamb. 
Last Monday night Mr. Bauer had or- 
dered the first course of an elaborate din- 
ner when he happened to look at his watch, 
observing the hour hand was fast center- 
ing at eight. The waiter was just rushing 
in with the oysters when Mr. Bauer 
dropped his napkin and left the table, telling 
the astonished Senegambian to charge it 
to his room, as he had more important busi- 
ness. The waiter did not know the num- 
ber of his room, but that did not matter. 
Mr. Bauer clutched a ticket to a wrestling 
match and the Call of the Wild was upon 
him. He forgot all about supper, études, 
sonatas and other fornis of high art for the 
manly one of self-defense, in catch-as 
catch-can and Greco-Roman _ with the 
“strangle and to-hold” part. Mr. Bauer 
was a most eager and enthusiastic specta- 
tor in a packed audience of some of our 
best citizens and some of the other kind 
that filled the Coliseum. While Mr. Bauer 
is an adept in all the finer points of the 
game of wrestling, particularly as it per 
tains to ivories, and has a skill of his own 
equalled by few, he is well versed in the 
science by which a skilful and athletic little 
man may flop a monster of meat and 
muscle. He was elated over some events 
and distinctly disappointed in others, nota 
bly the failure of Coogereali, the much- 
touted Greek, who displayed a yellow streak 
under the thumb pressure of a gigantic 
Swede, whose pedal technic and finger play 
made a run of chromatic scales all around 
the disgruntled Turk. 


One of Mrs. Herman VDevries’s talented 
professional pupils, Mme. Stefan Hrynie- 
vicki, appeared recently with great succes; 





Kortschak, a_ Brilliant 
Violinist of Chicago 


Hugo Young 


as the soloist of the Ruthenian Society 01 
Cleveland, O., singing groups of songs ot 
Brahms, Hugo Wolf, Schumann and sey 
eral operatic airs. She was the soloist of 
the Polish Society Concert given in this 
city last Sunday night and repeated the tr 
tumphs that have been accorded her. Agnes 
Berry, a gifted pupil of Herman Devries, 


who has become associated with the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company, appeared last 
week in the performance of “Lohengrin.” 

Pauline Meyer, the young Chicago pian- 
ist who recently returned home after a 
long stay at Berlin, gave a successful re- 
cital in Galesburg last Thursday, and is 
booked to appear this week at Prairie du 
Chien, Wis., Dubuque, Ia., and Sisiniaa, 
Wis. She will give a series of recitals next 
month in Iowa. 

Irene Langford, formerly associated with 
the Hammerstein Opera Company, now 
connected with the Aborn operatic organi 
zations, came to Chicago last week for a 
four weeks’ vacation to study roles at the 
Bergey School of Opera in the Steinway 
Hall Building. Mr. Bergey has a great 
many professional people take advantage 
of his instruction as an operatic coach. 

* * * 

Mrs. Marie White Longman, who has 
long been the precentor and soloist at the 
North Shore Congregational Church, has 
been re-engaged to fill that important posi- 
tion for another year. Mrs. Longman was 
much in demand last season for oratorio 
work and sang the contralto part in “The 
Messiah” at the Auditorium. She has 
completely recovered her health and ex 
pects soon to be an active factor in concert 
and recital work. 

+ K 

Marion Green, basso cantante; Katherine 
Howard Ward, pianist, and Ludwig Becker, 
violinist—comprising the Marion Green 
Concert Company—are having a great suc 
cess this season in the Middle West. 

Mme. Eleonora de Cisneros, the dis 
tinguished contralto, who has been touring 
Australia with the Melba Grand Opera 
Company, is expected to arrive aboard the 
Pacific Mail at Victoria, B. C., on Tuesday 
and will immediately take train for Chi 
cago to join the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. 


A warm story, vouched for by Manage! 
Harry Snow, comes from the Canadian 
Northwest, where the mercury in the ther 
mometer hides its head in sheer shame at 
this season of the year. He came in last 
week from the Northwest with snowshoe: 
and hand-baggage and said that his star, 
Kubelik. the violinist, would be along in thy 
course of a week or so, if it was possible 
to dig him out of the snowbanks. Tle tells 
an interesting tale about Treasurer Howard 





Kuester & Richardson 


New York Office: 


25 W. 42d Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Office: Arbuckle Building 





Sopranos 


Lyric 
MAUDE KLOTZ 
JENNIE NORELLI 


of Metropolitan Opera and Covent Garden 
EVANGELINE HILTZ 


Contraltos 
MARIE-LOUISE BIGGERS 
MARGUERITE DUNLAP 
MARGARETHA FULTZ 


Tenors 
JOHN FINNEGAN 
FRANK X. DOYLE 


Barytone 


HOLGER BIRKEROD 


The Eminent Danish Ballad Singer 
Bass-Barytone 


MARCUS KELLERMAN 


(of Berlin Royal Opera) 
Basso Cantante 


RANDALL HARGREAVES 


Pianists 
MADAME AUGUSTA 
SCHNABEL - TOLLEFSEN 
LEO ORNSTEIN 
The Young Russian Pianist 
Violinists 
CARL H. TOLLEFSEN 
ALOIS TRNKA 


’Cellist 
PAUL KEFER 


Harpist 
EDITH MAE CONNOR 
d 


THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO 





ANNOUNCE 


MARGARETHA FULTZ 


CONTRALTO . 

















Miss Fultz possesses a rich sympathetic voice of exceptional 


range and volume and is equally at home 
in concert or oratorio 


AVAILABLE FOR THE SEASON 


Potter, Charles Dawson, the Americanized 
Hindoo, whose specialty is to take care of 
Kubelik’s $50,000 violin, and Mac Nicoll, a 
Chicago boy, who has made a hit selling 
photographs of Kubelik before and after 
the concert. It appears there was great 
confusion in starting the little party on the 
train from Regina to Skataoon, 142 miles 
distant. The journey across the river was a 
frigid experience and it was discovered that 
half the baggage had been left to congeal 
upon the front porch of the hotel across 
the river. The faithful Hindoo was as- 
signed to recover the baggage, but after his 
departure it was realized that he had car- 
ried with him the valued violin, which he 
never ailows out of his arms except when 
Kubelik is playing it. This absence was so 
disconcerting that Mr. Potter started after 
him and during the interim the train 
steamed away with only the bold photo 
graph boy aboard. Trains in that section 
run twenty-four hours apart, so that by the 
time Mr. Potter had rounded up the bag- 
gage, the Hindoo and the sacred Strad, 
Kubelik and the rest of the party were 
miles away forging steadily northward to 
ward their destination. Then he hired a 
special train for a trifle less than $500 and 
started in pursuit. The special came in at 
9 o'clock that night to Skatatoon and the 
belated party rushed to the concert hall 
with all the speed that could be com 
manded, in a crazy bus drawn by two lame 
horses. They expected to find a raging 
audience waiting, whereas everybody 
seemed good natured and Kubelik himself 
was in high spirits, having borrowed a $10 
mail-order fiddle from the hotelkeeper’s 
son, 


llugo Kortschak, one of the brilliant 
young violinists of this city, recently be- 
came an independent teacher, which gives 
him more opportunity for recital engage- 
ments than ever before, despite the neces- 
sity of his presence at the first violin desk 
in the Theodore Thomas Orchestra the last 
day of every week. He was born at Graz, 
\ustria, and commenced the study of the 
violin there under Concertmeister Handel, 
hut soon attracted the attention of Ottokar 
Sevick, of the Prague Conservatory of 
Music, where he was graduated with the 
highest honors. He was for a time there- 
after connected with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Berlin, later taught a vear in 
l’'rankfort and then came to Chicago. where 
he has since resided. He has not only been 
successful as an educator, but his recitals 
have given great satisfaction Mr. Kort 
schak will desert his studio in the line 
\rts Building to go abroad, where he ex 
pects to remain for a year, with a view of 
giving concerts in Europe 


Dorothea North, the Western liede) 
singer, is home for a breathing spell after a 
recital tour in the Southwest, accompanied 
by Helen Keller, the Columbus pianist 
“We were more than gratified over the 
cordiality that attended us everywhere and 
found alert and intelligent audiences to ap 
prove programs of the classic order,” said 
Miss North. “Oh! but the hotels; plenty to 
eat, but no paper-bag cooking, and lard 
used to the limit. Such soggy biscuits, such 
awful coffee, and the toughest steaks that 
ever tried the temper of a knife, not to re 


mark the appetite. I soon found why 
traveling men ordered pork—that is the 
only thing to do in a cow country. As for 


railway time tables, they are more puzzling 
than a score of Strauss. The trains come 
and leave at the strangest times of day and 
night; and the complications in changing 
cars do not allow much time for more than 
napping. But the people are so kind and 
considerate one finds much pleasure in the 
viving of recitals for the appreciation ever 
manitest 

One of the amusing experiences narrate: 
ncountered in the assiduous attentions 
of a cockney Englishnan in charee of the 
small theater in Nebraska. The 
manager had ordered him to polish up the 
piano and tidy things up, which he did with 
more vigor than discretion 

The piano case was as shiny as a newly 
polished shoe and the usual unclean dress 
ing-room was trinimed in showy calico and 
paper flowers. When Miss Keller retired 
after her first series of selections. she re 
marked that the piano keys were the most 
slippery things she had ever torched, and 
discovered that she had been anointed as 
if by an extravagant manicurist \fter the 


Was ¢ 


Stage of a 


concert the stage factotum approached 
Miss North and apologetically remarked 
“It’s an ex-trordnry en-tertainment you 


have given our parish, an’ I ’opes you found 
things to your likin’. I did the best I 
could with what we have.’ 

“T observed that someone had been work 


ing on the piano,” remarked Miss Keller 
appreciatively, throwing aside a pair of 
much-soiled new gloves that had rested 


upon the music desk. 
“Indeed, I did. mum.” 
of affairs, “I oiled it and polished it two 
hours, and then I had such a time a-greas 
in’ the keys. I ope s they worked easily.” 
CHARLES E. NIXoNn 


remarked the man 
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TO SUBSIDIZE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC 





Municipality Will Pay 60,o0o0 Marks Annually Toward Support of 
World-Famous Orchestra—The Question of Free Concerts 
—Recitals of a Week 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Germany, Goltzstrasse 24, 
December 20, 1911. 


HE Philharmonic Orchestra, known to 
so many Americans, is to be subsidized 

by the Municipal Board of Berlin. An an- 
nual subsidy of 60,000 marks has been pro- 
posed and will probably be granted. There 
are those who, in view of this part owner- 
ship by the city, predict the retrogression 


of the orchestra, which, accepting the sub- 
sidy, may and presumably will be required 
to play at various public parks, like the 
Zoological Garden, Treptow, the Grune- 
wald, etc. However, why should an or- 
chestra playing for the general public be 
less likely to take cunscientious pains than, 
for instance, when accompanying a young 
artist—freauently very much a beginner— 
who has paid for the privilege of playing 
with it as soloist? Did that most eminent 
of conductors—especially as Wagner inter- 
preter—Anton Seidl, and his orchestra 
sacrifice any of their artistic ability be- 
cause they gave daily concerts at Manhat- 
tan Beach, New York, for several seasons? 
And if an orchestra should allow its more 
popular duties to exert a detrimental influ- 
ence it would be time to begin the forma- 
tion of another orchestra. 

In Lillian Ammalee, who played in the 
Beethoven Hall on Friday, we met a prom- 
ising young American artist of the key- 
board. Although as yet her general tech- 
nical grasp is not as strong as it might be, 
Miss Ammalee nevertheless displays a 
really striking musical taste in some of her 
renditions. Thus, for example, | was very 
favorably impressed by the young pianist’s 
interpretation of the Romanza in Chopin’s 
E Minor Concerto, but less satisfied with 
her rather hurried performance of the 
rondo movement. Other numbers on the 
program were the Concertstiick, by Weber, 
and Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor. 

In the Philharmonie, on the same eve- 
ning, Elena Gerhardt, with Nikisch, drew 
a full house. Looking back but a few 
years to the time when this singer began 
her career one is filled with surprise at the 
rapidity of her progress. The Philhar- 
monie is large and not often filled to the 
last seat and to the standing room, as it 
was on this occasion. 

For myself I am quite ready to admit 
that, though at first doubting the wisdom 
of Miss Gerhardt’s choice of some of her 
numbers, she completely won me over. For 
instance, in Wagner’s “Traume” I felt dis- 
satisfied that she should have taken upon 
herself a task which is apt to be consid- 
ered appropriate for lower voices or for 
pronounced dramatic sopranos at least. But 
Miss Gerhardt’s consummate art produced 
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such a convincing effect that nothing was 
left but to admit one’s error. The same, 
to a certain extent, applies to her rendition 
of Brahms’s “Der Schmidt” and the “Heim- 
liche Aufforderung” of Strauss. It would 
lead too far to enter upon a critical anal- 
ysis of the entire program; sufficient to 
say that I have never heard Miss Gerhardt 
reveal truer art and temperament than on 
this evening. Splendid was her tone pro- 
duction and admirable her characterization 
of each song. Herein especially she had a 
valuable aid in the superb piano accom- 
paniments of Arthur Nikisch. 


Lecture on American Musical Progress 


Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey, who for many 
years was conspicuous as president of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs in 
America, delivered a lecture of pre-eminent 
interest to Americans recently in the lec- 
ture room of the American church. It was 
to be regretted that the large audience was 
chiefly composed of women, especially as 
the topic concerned American musical con- 
ditions and the means for their improve- 
ment. I beg not to be misunderstood. For 
I should not like to have it appear that I 
disparaged the judgment or the ability of 
women in the cause of music. But it would 
seem that, in this problem, of such vital in- 
terest to our art-life, we have need of as 
many able-bodied and active men as pos- 
sible. The large audience followed with 
keen interest the words of Mrs. Kelsey, 
who drew a general sketch of musical con- 
ditions as they exist to-day in America and 
depicted the progress made within the last 
ten or twenty years. Noteworthy in espe- 
cial was the speaker’s appreciation of 
shortcomings still existing in our country 
and her reference to the most effective 
means for overcoming such deficiencies. It 
gave the writer particular satisfaction to 
remark that here was another who had 
given forethought to the prospects for 
establishing municipal opera in all the 
larger American cities, according to the 
German plan. If German cities, with their 
so much more moderate means, can afford 
this luxury, why not we, with all our af- 
fluence? Nor, let it be understood, should 
we strive for endowments from one or the 
other of our money kings; the operas 
should belong to the respective cities. The 
fact that the writer appears to be airing 
his own opinion merely proves how in- 
spiring was Mrs. Kelsey’s lecture. 

The concert of the bass baritone, Anton 
Sistermanns, in the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Hall, on Saturday, proved of par- 
ticular interest, inasmuch as a song cycle 
by one of Berlin’s critics, Dr. Hugo Leich- 
tentritt, also known as a musical historian, 
was heard for the first time. This song 
cycle, sung from the manuscript, is com- 
posed to Goethe’s “Chinesisch-Deutsche 

| Jahres und Tageszeiten” and gives Leich- 
tentritt an opportunity to display his excel- 
lent technical ability and his thorough 
musicianship. The vocal part, to be sure, 
might easily evince more significance and 
life. Yet Leichtentritt’s manipulation of 
his material, especially for the purpose of 
tone-painting, is certain to produce the de- 
sired effect. This was very evident in “Der 


Kuckuck wie die Nachtigall” and “Dam- 
merung senkte sich,” both of which num- 
bers awakened enthusiasm of the public, 
the composer being called to the platform 
several times. 

The concert-giver, Herr Sistermanns, 
was in better form than usual. About ten 
years or so ago Sistermanns was noted for 
having one of the finest voices in Germany, 
so that, as he is still a young man, his 
renaissance is a natural event to be greeted 
with joy. The assisting artists were Louis 
van Laar, violin, and Marix Loevensohn, 
cello, who played the obbligato for the 
aria from “St. Matthew’s Passion” and a 
Bach number with chorus heard for the 
first time in Berlin. This, of course, was 
very interesting, notwithstanding a chorus 
of comparative amateurs, which Herr Sis- 
termanns conducted when he did not hap- 
pen to be singing. 

A performance of “Traviata” at the 
Komische Oper on Sunday gave us a most 
agreeable surprise in the impersonators of 
two of the leading parts, Mme. Aurelie 
Revy, as Violetia, and Franz von Egenieff, 
as Germont, the latter singing as a guest. 
Mme. Revy’s coloratura was dazzling. Of 
her musical taste there was never any 
question and she presented a Violetta 
worthy of being compared with the fore- 
most interpretations of this part. Herr von 
Egenieff’s baritone is of a most sympa- 
thetic quality and, with the exception of 
his higher notes (from E up) ever art- 
istically treated. The higher notes are 
somewhat lacking in resonance. Imper- 
sonation; make-up and musical artistry 
were in accordance with his reputation. 


Eleanor Spencer’s Recita! 


The piano récital of Eleanor Spencer on 
Wednesday attracted a good-sized audience 
to the Bechstein Hall, notwithstanding the 
cold, wet and dreary weather. Miss Spen- 
cer’s art has matured considerably since 
she made her début in Berlin. The Men- 
delssohn Variations Sérieuses was espe- 
cially a case in point and in the more mod- 
ern compositions the pianist was at her 
best. This applies particularly to her per- 
formance of Debussy’s “Au Clair de Lune,” 
in which she displayed an admirable gift 
for tone-painting, and to Chopin’s Noc- 
turne in F, rendered with exquisite taste. 
The last two numbers, Liszt’s “Au Bord 
d’une Source” and the Rhapsodie, No. 8, 
made an effective conclusion to the interest- 
ing program. 

Emmy Nicklass, daughter of Mme. Nick- 
lass-Kempner, the famous singing teacher, 
has been engaged for the coming season 
at the Miinchner Gaertnerplatz Theater. 

A select concert was arranged by the 
committee for the Workingmen’s colony 
on Friday evening. The orchestral music 
for this concert, of which the Princess 
Eitel Fritz was patroness, was entrusted to 
the orchestra of the Stern Conservatory, 
which, under its able conductor, Sam 
Franko, of New York, called forth univer- 
sal admiration with the impulsive and in- 
spired rendition of Beethoven’s overture, 
“Die Weihe des Hauses,” and the Second 
Symphony in D, by the same composer. 
Under the conscientious and_ energetic 
guidance of Mr. Franko the orchestra has 
advanced to such a stage that it may read- 
ily compete with many organizations of far 
greater experience. 

Another public solo and orchestral per- 
formance of the Stern Conservatory took 
place in the Beethoven Hall on Sunday 
afternoon. The program was composed 
entirely of Beethoven’s works and re- 
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vealed much talent on the part of the stu- 
dents and serious work on the part of the 
teachers. The violin Concerto in D was 
played by a young Roumanian, Herr Popo- 
vici, who is a pupil of Mr. Franko, and 
gave evidence of excellent training. The 
orchestra, again under Mr. Franko, played 
Beethoven’s Symphony in D, with a pre- 
cision and exactitude deserving the highest 
praise. When one considers that this is a 
body of musicians made up of young stu- 


dents, the really artistic and subtle shading - 


brought out was enough to cause much 
surprise. O. P. JAcos. 


SILVER JUBILEE ‘ MESSIAH”’ 





Milwaukee Organization Gives Twenty- 
fifth Performance of the Oratorio 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 1.—The twenty-fifth 
annual rendition of Handel’s “The Mes- 
siah” by the Arion Musical Club and its 
Cecilian choir on Thursday evening was 
of as much importance historically as 
musically, and the silver jubilee perform- 
ance of the well-known oratorio was at- 
tended by the largest audience which the 
Arions have ever attracted. The South half 
of Main Hall, Auditorium, was never 
more crowded. It was the twenty-fifth 
performance of the same oratorio by prac- 
tically the same singers, accompanied by 
the same orchestra, confronted by the same 
conductor, and before an audience which 
contained most of the persons who have 
heard it year in and year out. 

Another point of interest was the Mil- 
waukee début of Niels Hougaard Nielson, 
tenor, who reaped a full share of the suc- 
cess which a tenor of so pliable a voice as 
his never fails to score in Handel’s beauti- 
ful arias. Eva Mylott, also new to Mil- 
waukee, sang the contralto roles in splen- 
did style. Frederic Martin, basso, and 
Lucille Stevenson Tewksbury have been 
heard in their rdles many times in Mil- 
waukee, 

Perhaps the only disagreeable feature 
was the fact that the acoustics of the big 
hall were not good and many climaxes 
were ruined by the echoes. M. N. S. 





Egisto Tango, the Italian conductor, who 
spent one season at the Metropolitan and 
New Theater, is in Mantua this Winter. 





Budapest’s new People’s Opera, recently 
opened with Jean Nougués’s “Quo Vadis?” 
has seating accommodation for 3,200. 
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ANOTHER HOLIDAY PROGRAM OF SONG 
AND STORY PRESENTED BY MISS CHEATHAM 








itty CHEATHAM gave a New Year’s 
greeting to children of all ages in her 
second holiday matinée at the Lyceum 
Theater, New York, on Tuesday of last 
week. Included in her program were sev- 
eral novelties, as well as some of her estab- 
lished favorites which her public insists 
upon hearing at least once in each season. 

As an opening number Miss Cheatham 
gave for the first time the Neidlinger song, 
“A New Year Blessing,” and in its reverent 
lines the singer showed that sentimental ap- 
peal which underlies all her work. As the 
pompous “Jack-in-the-Pulpit” she first de- 
lighted the many children who had brought 
their elders with them into Miss Cheat- 
ham’s fairy land. And in John Barnes 
Wells’s quaint “Elf Man” she made an- 
other interesting excursion into that mystic 
realm. 

In the group of children’s songs, the three 
great favorites with the youngsters, and 
the oldsters as well, were “Visitors,” with 
its youthful philosophy; the inimitable 
“Practicing,” with the characteristic ac- 
companiment of Flora MacDonald, and 
“The Bogey Man,” which made the chil- 
ren howl with glee at Miss Cheatham’s 
mock fright. These songs are the clas‘ics 
of the Cheatham répertoire. As an encore 
after Part One Miss Cheatham recited “The 
Little Gray Lamb” in a way that tugged at 
the heart strings. 

With an introduction which told of the 
work of Selma Lagerlof, the brilliant 
Swedish author, Miss Cheatham recited a 
translation of her “Robin Redbreast,” which 
told beautifully the legend of how the little 
robin earned his red breast. 

Next to her songs of childhood, the most 
popular feature of the program is always 
the negro songs and stories, and Miss 
Cheatham’s selections on Tuesday were 
even better than usual. To begin with she 
sang another Neidlinger song written espe- 
cially for her, “A New Year’s Thanksgiv- 
ing,’ in which the composer has caught 
the peculiar rhythm of the old negro melo- 
dies. There was much philosophy in the 
refrain, “Ef yo’ wants ter know what de 
Lord he thought of money, jes look at dem 
he giv’ it ter, en stop complainin’, honey.” 
By general request the artist included in 


. this group Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s “When 


Malindy Sings” and the Uncle Remus 
story of “The Tar Baby,” both of which 
were received with enthusiasm: 


The versatility of this artist was demon- 
strated anew by her rendition of one of 
William Henry Drummond’s _French- 
Canadian studies, “Leetle Bateese.” Then 
followed two zoological sketches in Kip- 
ling’s “The Elephant’s Child” and Frederic 
Norton’s version of “How the Elephant 
Got His Trunk.” Her dramatic little story- 
in-song of “Punchinello” again made a deep 
impression. And the program was closed 
with some traditional nursery rhymes told 
in Miss Cheatham’s unique way. And all 
through the afternoon Miss Cheatham’s 
running commentary of humor and senti- 
ment which plays a great part in the suc- 
cess of these recitals. > 





DENVER FESTIVAL IN DOUBT 


Last Season’s Small Deficit Discouraging 
to Guarantors 


Denver, Jan. 3.—The Spring music festi- 
val, which has been an important feature 
here for two years past, hangs in the bal- 
ance just now. There was a small deficit 
last Spring requiring a three per cent as- 
sessment against the guarantors, and while 
one would imagine that a man who could 
afford to guarantee $1,000 toward such an 
enterprise would not feel crushed over a 
demand for $30 of the amount, the assess- 
ment has given several of last season’s 
guarantors “cold féet.” And so the board 
is being reorganized and the most that is 
hoped at present is to bring some orchestra 
here for a couple of days, that the idea of 
the festival may not be wholly abandoned. 
The Thomas Orchestra, which played so 
magnificently last Spring, is not available 
this year, and if we have a festival it is 
likely that the Damrosch, the Minneapolis 
or the Russian Symphony will be engaged. 

Several manuscripts were submitted in 
competition for the prizes offered Colorado 
composers by the Denver Center American 
Music Society, and they are now in the 
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hands of Arthur Foote, of Boston, who 
will in turn pass them on for inspection by 
Ernest R. Kroger, of St. Louis, and Dr. 
Stewart, of San Francisco, other members 
of the examining committee. The success- 
ful compositions will be produced by the 
Denver Center later in the season. 
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AMERICAN TENOR’S 
SUCCESS IN OPERA 
TOUR OF IRELAND 














Tomaso Egani, as “Canio” in “I Pagli- 
acci” 


Lonvon, Dec. 24.—Among the many 
American opera singers who have had suc- 
cess with the British public during the pres- 
ent season the name of Tomaso Egani, 
the American tenor, stands forth prom- 
inently. While Egani was on tour with 
his concert company in Ireland he was 
engaged by the management of the Italian 
Grand Opera Company, which had been or 
ganized to give performances in the prin 
cipal cities of Great Britain, for a series of 
special performances at Dublin. The 
directors of this company, knowing of 
Egani’s successes in Italy, expected him 
to be a drawing card. That they did not 
consider themselves disappointed is shown 
by the fact that the American tenor was in- 
duced to remain with the company as lead- 
ing tenor for the remainder of the tour. 
Fgani’s contract expires January 16, after 
which he will visit America for a concert 
tournée the Middle West. At the con- 
clusion of this tour he will go to Germany, 
where he will appear, under the manage 
ment of Ledner & Mahler, at guest per 
formances in Wagnerian music dramas. 


Kneisel Quartet at Peabody Conserva- 
tory 


3ALTIMORE, Jan. 8—The Kneisel Quartet, 
assisted by Harold Randolph, pianist, pre 
sented a very enjoyable program at th 
Peabody Conservatory Friday afternoon 
before a large and highly appreciative audi 
ence of representative music lovers and 
students of the conservatory. The opening 
number, Beethoven’s String Quartet in I 
Minor, op. 95, was given a spirited reading 
and was followed by two dainty movements 
from Debussy’s Quartet in G Minor, which 
were beautifully interpreted. The Schu 
mann Piano Quintet in E Flat, op. 44, was 
especially pleasing, with Harold Randolph 
at the piano. It was played with artisti 
elegance. Mr. Randolph’s mastery of the 
piano was brilliantly displayed, though at 
no time was the piano in conflict with the 


strings. W. J. R. 


POPULAR MUSIC BY 
HADLEY ORCHESTRA 


San Francisco Concerts Brought 
Within Reach of Masses— 
The Week’s Opera 


SAN Francisco, Jan. 2.—A rainy after- 
noon did not in the least interfere with 
the concert on Friday of the San Francisco 
Orchestra, under the direction of Henry 
Hadley, for the Cort Theater held a big 
audience which turned out to hear a “young 
people’s program.” It was the second ap- 
pearance of the orchestra and the first 
popular concert of its season, the prices of 
admission ranging as low as_ twenty-five 
cents. It was a pleasing fact to note the 
number of children, some quite small, in 
the audience, and though the “highbrows” 
were ill at ease throughout the program, 
distinctly “popular,” the children and the 


balance of the audience made known their 
keen enjoyment by their attentiveness and 
enthusiasm. Every number received spon- 
taneous applause and the program was 
doubled in length by encores. For the first 
step towards the education in orchestral 
music of the younger generation the pro- 
gram was selected with fine taste. 

The opening number was the Grand 
March from “Aida”; the “William Tell” 
Overture was the second, and the encores 
of these two were “To a Wild Rose” and 
the “Lucia” Sextet, respectively. The third 
number, Liszt’s “Love’s Dream,” and the 
encore, “Narcissus,” were exquisitely played. 

Mme. Martha Richardson, of the Paris 
Grand Opera Company, who has achieved 
such success in the role of Salomé, in “Hé- 
rodiade,” sang “Il est bon, il est doux,” 
from that opera. She responded with an 
encore, “The Year’s at the Spring.” 

The last three numbers were the Ballet 
Music, “Coppelia,” Delibes; Air, G String, 
Bach, and the Waltz, “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods,” Strauss. The Delibes 
music was delightfully played, as was its 
encore, a waltz by Sibelius. In the Bach 
selection for all violins the performers 
stood and it was so warmly applauded that 
its repetition was given in part. The 
zither obbligato in the Strauss number was 
played by Charles Mayer, Jr. The audience 
was reluctant to leave, and Mr. Hadley re- 
peated a portion of the waltz. 

lhe second symphony concert takes place 
next Friday afternoon, and the first popu- 
lar concert “arranged for wage-earners,” on 
January 14, when there will be a minimum 
price of admission of fifteen cents. The 
orchestra’s first appearance in Oakland 
takes place on January 12, in a popular 
concert at reasonable prices of admission. 
Surely the Musical Association, which is 
maintaining the orchestra, is doing an ex- 
cellent thing for the public when it is mak- 
ing it possible for every lover of music 
to attend these orchestral concerts. 

The répertoire of the past week of opera 
at the Valencia by the Paris Grand Opera 
Company included “La Favorita,” “Louise” 
and “Hérodiade,” the two latter operas 
meeting with the success they have had all 
the season. On New Year’s Eve a splendid 
performance of “Madama __ Butterfly” 
brought out the largest audience that the 
opera company has had this season. Mme. 
Fregoleska as Cio-Cio-San and M. Ferrier 
as Pinkerton were ideal intheir parts. <A 
special concert took place on Friday after- 
noon by the Grazi company for the benefit 
of the fund for the erection of a $15,000 
statue of Victor Hugo in Golden Gate Park. 
All the artists, assisted by the chorus, par- 
ticipated in the program of arias and songs 
from the French composers, and the or- 
chestra under Bardou’s direction rendered 
several selections. The large audience, rep- 
resentative of the French colony, was very 
enthusiastic and appreciative. 

Jan Kubelik’s third and farewell recital 
took place before a large audience at the 
Cort Theater on Sunday afternoon. 

R. S. 

Gottfried Galston’s first tour of this coun 
try in pianoforte recitals next season will 
begin in October and last till Spring. 
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Preparing Oneself to Meet Intense 
Co np-tition in Musical World To=Diy 





What the “Literature of Success’? May Hold for the Struggling 
Musician— And How Modern Psychological Knowledge Points to 


New Ways of Advancement 
By ARTHUR FARWELL 


HENRY T. FINCK, writing recently in 
the New York Evening Post of Amer- 


icans in quest of “musical atmosphere,” rec- 
ommended reading as a prolific source of it. 


With the strenuousness of present-day mu- 


sical life and competition in mind, this re- 
calls Theodore Roosevelt’s recommendation 
of the practice of having large families. 
The musician may find it undesirable to 
give up time which might contribute to the 
making of success in reading books for the 
sake of “atmosphere.” On the other hand, 
if he could find books of a sort which would 
aid him in gaining success he might look 
at the matter of reading in a different light. 
Mr. Finck has in fact written such a book 
himself; but the story is longer. 

Certain it is that in these latter days the 
personal struggle has become fiercer, the 
personal problem harder to face and solve. 
This situation has to be met by us either 
with increased effort or with increased in- 
telligence. In other words we must hustle 
and scramble more, or we must think more. 

There is a well-defined limit to the degree 
in which we can hustle and scramble, and 
we have about arrived at that limit. But 
there is a limitless possibility of thinking 
before us, and it is more than presumable 
that the solution of the problem lies in that 
direction rather than in the other. In pro- 
portion as the growth and competition in 
our community crowds us into a place of 
relatively smaller significance and oppor- 
tunity we are compelled to generate a 
greater personal force to overcome it. The 
question is, how shall we do this? 

In the smaller towns as well as in the 
larger cities, in the humbler fields of mu- 
sical activity as well as in the more am- 
bitious and pretentious, it is becoming more 
and more difficult to gain the measure of 
success which a self-respecting human be- 
ing wishes to obtain. We want an ampler 
living, a greater recognition and reward of 
our abilities. We want to sing better, play 
better, compose better. We want more con- 
cert or operatic engagements and _ better 
ones, more pupils, a better studio in a better 
place, a publisher, a manager, more success 
in a host of ways. 

There are a number of accepted ways of 
getting these things, but it is safe to say 
that there are very few who are getting as 
much as they want, or as they believe that 
they ought to have, by even a diligent pur- 
suance of those methods. On the other 
hand, there is scarcely any one who does 
not believe that there is more success to 
be had, or that there are more effective 
means of personal success, if one could but 
realize himself and his powers more fully. 

It is a critical time. and we must find the 
means of greater success if we are not to 
stick in the morass of our desperate and 
inutile struggle for genuine betterment. 
The present condition calls a halt to old- 
fashioned methods and we must think. 

Since we cannot profit by thinking along 
old lines we must think along new ones. 
And among new ones we must choose those 
which are in truest accord with the mental 
development of the day. It requires scarcely 
more than a glance at the trend of human 
thought to observe the way in which one 
general tendency of thought is asserting 
itself above all others at the present time. 
This tendency consists in a general awak- 
ening to the existence of powers in men 
and women which have hitherto been un- 
suspected or unrealized. It consists in an 
awakening to the knowledge that the in- 
dividual can in unsuspected ways and with 
unsuspected powers draw for his and others 
individual upliftment upon the universal 
forces in which he is immersed. This wave 
of mental evolution has swept into every 
principal harbor of human thought. It has 
changed the character and direction of sci- 
ence, of religion, of philosophy, of art, even 
of business. It has produced a literature 
of unprecedented character, of astounding 
magnitude and variety, but one the many 
aspects of which aim toward a single end. 
Much of this literature is crude and prim- 
tive, but it is important to note that a con- 
tinually higher quality of thought is now 
being given to these questions, and the stu- 
dent beginning to-day has less need than 
his predecessors of retracing the footsteps 
of every pioneer who died by the wayside 
or who lost the trail. 

The visitor to a bookseller who special- 
izes in metaphysical books or to the depart- 
ment. given to such works in one of our 
large general book stores to-day will 
quickly realize that a new factor has estab- 


lished itself in the reading world and has 
had to be reckoned with on its own account. 
Who reads all these new books on the 
powers of the mind? Whoever they are 
their name is legion, and we must recog- 
nize that the thought force given to these 
matters has become a great and irresistible 
current flowing through the midst of the 
very humanity of which we are a part (a 
blind or backward part, it may be) and 
making it a different humanity, holding dif- 
ferent ideas. 

The range of written thought on the sub- 
ject is a wide one, from the earlv and some- 
what fantastic conceptions of Nietzsche’s 
“Over-man” to the nractical issues set forth 
by a no less authoritative thinker than Wil- 
liam James in his striking essay on the 
“Powers of Men.” 

Without pausing to offer any critical com- 
ments whatsoever upon any of these 
writings, this range may be said to include 
the literature of various modern phases of 
religion ; the writings of metaphysical schol- 
ars with a religious cast of mind, such as 
Henry Drummond and Henry Wood; the 
numerous works on what is generally called 
“New Thought” by such writers as Prentiss 
Mulford, H. W. Dresser, Ralph Waldo 
Trine, H. Emilie Cady, W. J. Colville, 
Christian Larson, Charles Brodie Patterson 
and many others; writings of a more mys- 
tical tendency by writers including William 
Q. Judge, Anna Bonus Kingsford and C. 
W. Leadbeater; writings of scientific char- 
acter by Luther Burbank, Elmer Gates and 
others; works pertaining to the gaining and 
preservation of health; writings on the par- 
ticular application of psychology and mental 
science to business, and so on through a 
vast array of allied writings. 

One of the latest men of prominence to 
enter the field is Arnold’ Bennett with his 
“Mental Efficiency” and other works on the 
subject. The most complete scientific and 
logical expression of the meaning and prac- 
tice of this entire system of thought, and 
the one best formulated for the American 
mind, with its strong scientific and logical 
inclination, is undoubtedly to be found in 
the writings of T. Troward, author of “The 
Creative Process in the Individual.” 

By an allowable license of definition this 
mass of writings in the aggregate, here but 
barely hinted at, constitutes what may be 
called the Literature of Success. Many 
thousands of persons throughout America 
to-day are lifting themselves to a higher 
plane of efficiency and success in every con- 
dition and occupation of life by an applica- 
tion of the main principles of the system 
of thought which it represents. 

The musical mind is peculiar in its al- 
most total absorption in the art to which it 
is devoted. The musician, for this reason, 
is especially prone to overlook contempo- 
rary movements of thought. But when such 
a movement is not an intellectual side flight, 
but gives indication of presenting the direct 
way forward for the race, the musician 
who ignores it stands in danger of finding 
himself left behind not only by those of 
other arts and professions, but by his own 
more wide-awake colleagues. It is well 
therefore and particularly desirable at the 
present time that musicians of every kind 
should take heed of the present general 
trend of thought and get from it all that it 
can give to each, according to his capacity 
to grasp it. Not only the individual mu- 
sician, but the whole art of music, would 
be advanced by such a course. 

What is to be said of the general prin- 
ciples underlying the newer mcdes of 
thought, and how are we to use them in 
practice? Primarily the thought of to-day 
takes especial recognition of the infinitude 
of universal forces in which man finds him- 
self immersed, Universal Mind. ether 
waves, cosmic consciousness—howsoever 
one cares to designate his intuition or 
knowledge of universal unity and power. 
Next it recognizes that every universal force 
has its Jaw of operation, which is unchang- 
ing through its various applications, ex xactly 
as gravitation or electricity. Finally it de- 
clares that on this plane of mind and spirit 
man should learn and apply these laws pre- 
cisely as he does now on the plane of phys- 
ical science, anid that by doing so he dis- 
covers new powers wherewith to deal with 
and master life and its problems, whatso 
ever they may be. 

It is in truth scientifically unthinkable that 
separat. minds should not have a common 
or universal basis, with its laws holding for 
all mental operation throughout mankind. 
Such an absence of universality in mental 
and spiritual law would be just as sup- 
posable as that gravitation should work up- 
side down with a Russian and sidewise 
with a Turk. The difference in minds is 
the same as the difference between an in- 


candescent lamp, an electric motor, a tele- 
graphic instrument, etc. That is, they are 
different’ specializations of the action of 
an identical force with unchangeable laws, 
electricity, each presenting factors which 
show the law in some particular mode of its 
operation. So our minds are specializing 
apparatuses of universal forces. What is 
needed is to learn the laws of the forces 
and to direct them with conscious power 
along the lines of our preferred specializa- 
tion. This is where so-called free will en- 
ters, or the power of “initiative and selec- 
tion.” 

But what about the universal force to be 
drawn upon? This is Life, as we know it 
in ourselves, setting and maintaining our 
bodies and minds in operation. It is life 
as we see it throughout all nature, in the 
growing grass and the whirling planets. 
Shall we partake of this Life in greater am- 
plitude, place ourselves at one with its im- 
mense and irresistible operation by learning 
and conforming to its laws? Or shall we 
go our little old-fashioned separate way, 
governed by tradition and _ reference to 
precedent? Shall we take old thought or 
new thought? Shall we be an inefficient 
mental motor through ignorance of laws, 
or an efficient one through knowledge of 
laws? In this, modern thought tells us 
that we can choose. 

What, then, is our point of contact with 
the universal source of power? The most 
acceptable term of the dav by which to des- 
ignate it is “subjective mind.” Subjective 
mind stands between the objective mind of 
the individual, and universal mind. From 
the objective mind of the individual it re- 
ceives suggestions, and from the universal 
mind it receives power. This power it ex- 
erts in carrying out the suggestion, just 
as the subjective mind of a hypnotized sub- 
ject carries out the suggestion given to it 
by another person, the subject’s objective 
mind being temporarily asleep. Our _ per- 
sonal subjective mind is our share in the 


universal mind. Through it the creative 
forces of the universe reach us. It is thus 
the bri! :der of the bodv and of our objective 
mind. It is impersonal in essence, though 
containing all the elements out of which 
the most highly developed personality could 
be made. It has no particular intention 
with regard to our personal individual life 
until we give it one. 

Amenableness to suggestion is the fore- 
most quality of subjective mind, looked at 
from the side of conscious life. This is 
already an old story to physical science. 
What is not generally known, however, is 
that subjective mind is creative, and that it 
creates along the line suggested to it, though 
it must be constantly remembered that 
such suggestion will be futile and possibly 
dangerous if it does not conform to the 
broad principles of universal order. If we 
think in inversion of order, the subjective 
mind will create us according to our error, 
for it creates without precedent, and on the 
premises which we give it. The sib- 
jective mind never stops creating, but’ it 
is ours to say whether it shall continue to 
do so in a merely generic way, maintaining 
us as unawakened members of: the race, 
subject to a mere law of averages, or in a 
special way removed from that mere law 
of averages and under our individual di- 
rection and control. 

Such, in the most general and fragment- 
ary way, is the direction of thoueht which 
the modern movement presents. Where 
scheming and hustling end, conscious cre- 
ativity in the individual begins. Not that 
such an awakened individual ceases to go 
actively about his business, but he now 
does so with the consciousness that he has 
set in operation forces acting by irrefrag- 
able law, which have no choice but to create 
himself and his circumstance in the image 
formulated by his own mind, with a power 
and beneficence in proportion to his con- 
ception and realization of the Universal 
Mind. 
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MISS PARLOW AGAIN 
APPEARS IN RECITAL 


Violinist Introduces a New Con- 
certo by Jules Conus in New 
York Program 





Kathleen Parlow gave her first violin re- 
cital this season in Carnegie Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon, January 4. Her program 
included the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole,” 
the Concerto in E Minor, by Jules Conus, 
the Sinding Suite in A Minor, two Brahms- 
Joachim Hungarian Dances and a Taran- 
telle by Leopold Auer, her teacher. 

In presenting to the public the Conus 
concerto Miss Parlow performed a service 
to all lovers of violin music. The work, 
while it is not of tremendous musical im- 
port, has pleasing and sometimes beautiful 
themes, is a closely wrought composition 
and is superlatively violinistic. It is in this 
last respect that it is noteworthy. Techni- 
cally, it is most difficult, indeed so difficult 
that it is probable that few artists will risk 
a reputation in playing it publicly. It 
abounds with almost impossible intervals 
and bristles with passages which might tax 
the virtuosity of any artist. To violinists 
this feature was most interesting and the 
audience appreciated the fact because the 
player was interrupted in her performance 
by a spontaneous outburst of applause 
evoked by her conquest of the manifold 
technical difficulties. She played the con- 
certo brilliantly, rhythmically and musically 
authoritatively, and, in so doing, gave an 
exposition of violin playing such as New 
York has not heard in many years. In re- 
sponse to the applause she added an old 
English dance, “In Elizabethan Days,” by 
A. Walter Kramer. 

In the opening movement of the Lalo, 
Miss Parlow showed herself entirely at 
home and played the work in a manner 
that most violinists would be glad to copy. 
In its inherently Spanish style, she found 
herself admirably and the rhythms were 
crisp and incisive. It is just this feature in 
which she excels. Most women players 
lack a strong rhythmic sense, but Miss 
Parlow is so sure in this branch of her 
technic that one instinctively abandons 
whatever reservations he may have had 
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Sketches of Kathleen Parlow made for “Musical America” during her New Year 
Recital last week 


concerning the violinist and her 
virility. 

Sinding’s Suite, which is heard none too 
often, was also presented with great finish, 
the first movement, a sort of “perpetuum 
mobile,” fairly whirling with motion, while 
the second section was givén with pure tone 
and a repose that would have done credit 
to an artist twice her years. After this 
number she was called out more than a 
half-dozen times and was showered with 
bouquets of all descriptions. 

Of her Brahms dances, let it be said that 
it was difficult to imagine that a real Mag- 


woman 


yar was not the performer, so tull of aban- 
don, so free in tempo, so spirited was her 
performance of them. In Leopold Auer’s 
Tarantelle, a real violin piece, abounding in 
thirds, sixths, tenths and all other double 
stops that belong to the technic of the vir- 
tuoso, she scored another success, and in 
spite of the long program her audience 
would not let her retire. She finally added 
another Brahms dance, the one in B Miner. 

Kurt Schindler presided at the piano 
throughont the afternoon and played the 
accompaniments with much taste and artis- 


try. A. L. J 





CHICAGO OPERA’S “ LOHENGRIN” DEBUT 


A Satisfactory Performance of Wagner’s Work Despite Insufficient 
Rehearsals—Dalmores, in Title Role, Again Demonstrates His 


Power in German Opera 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, January 8, 1912. 


HE latter half of of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company has 
been gratifying in that the interest has 
sustained unusually well and_ the 
patronage has been commensurate with 
the merit of the performances. The sea- 
son up to date has been disastrous for 


theatrical attractions and doubtless the 
popularity of the opera has told heavily 
against the patronage of the high-class 
local theaters. Director Dippel has man- 
aged to keep all the factors of his big 
organization continuously busy. Last week 
he presented nine performances—some- 
thing quite unprecedented—and at the 
same time, of course, there were rehearsals 
constantly in progress. This has made a 
harvest for the orchestra in the matter of 
overtime. 

“Natoma’s” repeated hearings have 
strengthened the impression of its value. 
The score with each hearing develops new 
beauties, and the audiences always find 
pleasure in such stirring numbers as the 
“Ode to Columbus,” the “Serenade” and 
the “Vaquero Song.” These numbers may 
hark back to romantic opera in thé lighter 
line, but they carry enjoyment, if not much 
emotion. The thrilling and picturesque de- 
vice of “The Dagger Dance” always has 
its effect. 

George Hamlin, the American tenor, has 
won his spurs by making a difficult role 
musically delightful. Mario Guardabassi 
has invested his role with picturesqueness 
of bearing and action and the title rdle is 
sung by Mary Garden with a power that 
is irresistible. 

One of the big interests of the week was 
the first performance of “Lohengrin,” the 
season’s second Wagnerian contribution. 
Dr. Szendrei, who religiously opposes the 
“cutting” of such masterpieces, conducted 
the work with a minimum of excisions. 


the season 


heen 


The performance as a whole was not 
epoch-making, as a lack of sufficient re- 
hearsing left everybody nervous and the 
ensemble frequently indicated uncertainty. 
Everything in Wagnerian opera must move 
to the beat, or it is beaten in the move. 
As a case in point, when E/sa made her 
entrance in the second act, she took her 
vocal cue four bars too soon, which neces- 
sitated Ortrud’s following in the same 
measure, thus putting heavy responsibility 
upon the director, who managed with no 
little skill to cover the error. There were 
not a few moments in the performance 
that lacked in dignity and conviction, but 
everybody worked hard to atone for the 
small opportunity there had been for re- 
hearsals. 

Charles Dalmorés revealed new graces 
as Lohengrin and again proved his power 
in German opera. His is a very impres- 
sively sung and well acted Knight of the 
Swan. The character was superbly cos- 
tumed and Mr. Dalmorés had all the de- 
tails of his characterization so well in hand 
as to lift his work to eminence. Carolina 
White was entirely new to the role of Elsa 
and had been offered small chance to per- 
fect her acting of it, and she did not take 
kindly to the German text. She sang the 
music well. 

Clarence Whitehill again demonstrated 
his superior artistry as 7e/ramund, giving 
one of the most perfectly proportioned and 
powerful delineations of the current sea- 
son. The perfection of his German enun- 
ciation was as marked as the beauty of his 
tone. Another welcome member of the 
cast was Martha Wittkowska, who re- 
placed Mme. Gerville-Réache as Ortrud at 
the last moment. It is said that early in 
her career Miss Wittkowska memorized 
this role in Italian, but she had to relearn 
it in German on a few days’ notice and 
sing with a single scant orchestral re- 
hearsal, a fact that should add much of 
admiration for the value and the vitality of 
her performance of one of the most dif- 
ficult réles in the realm of opera. Her 


action has breadth and dignity of style, her 
voice great range and fine quality and her 
enunciation was in all points admirable. 
Armand Crabbé sang the music of the 
Herald satisfactorily and Gustave Huber- 
deau as the King performed with dignity) 
and discretion. 

“Carmen” was repeated Wednesday 
evening with Mary Garden in the title 
role. It had an added and very vital in 
terest in the first appearance of Amedeo 
Bassi in the role of Don José. This bril- 
liant and engaging artist made the part of 
many brilliant tenor memories picturesque 
and telling to a remarkable degree. 

“Quo Vadis?” was presented Thursday 
with Jenny Dufau in the part of Lygie, re- 
placing Maggie Teyte, who has gone into 
concert work. Miss Dufau sang the part 
charmingly. The cast otherwise embraced 
Charles Dalmorés, Alice Zeppili, Hector 
Dufranne, Gustave Huberdeau, Marie 
Jung (the new Poppée) and Clarence 
Whitehill. The big work had been cut 
down to the extent of an act and seemed 
all the better for this heroic treatment. 

Saturday afternoon the double bill, at 
tracting an enormous audience, opened 
with “The Secret of Susanne,” showing 
the charms of this little opera to much 
better advantage than on former occasions. 
This was followed bv that perfect operatic 
work, “The Juggler of Notre Dame,” in 
which the art of Mary Garden finds lofty 
expression. In the evening “Hansel und 
Gretel” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” were 
given in satisfactory style. 

CHARLES E, Nixon 





Success in the Southwest for Augusta 
Cottlow 


Augusta Cottlow, who is touring the 
Middle West and Southwest before going 
to the Coast, is meeting with much suc- 
cess in her recitals. In a recent appear- 
ance in Oklahoma Citv Miss Cottlow gave 
one of the best recitals ever heard in that 
city. Her program, which contained a 
Bach Prelude and Fugue; MacDowell’s 
Sonata, “Tragica”; several Chopin num- 
bers and some bv Debussy and Liszt, was 
played with musical feeling and brilliancy. 
Especially in the Chopin selections, with 
her delicacy of touch, did Miss Cottlow dis- 
play the talents which have made her a 
most popular recital artist. She was com- 
pelled to respond to several encores. 


NEW OPERAS FAIL 
TO PLEASE MONTREAL 


“Chopin” and ‘“L’Ancetre” 
Prove Disappointing on First 
American Hearing 


MONTREAL, Jan. 8&—Orefice’s “Chopin” 
was performed at the Montreal Opera 
during the Christmas holidays for the first 
time in North America. With the excep- 
tion of the “Funeral) March,” there is 
hardly a familiar theme in the whole 
Chopin répertoire which does not find a 
place in this extraordinary patchwork 
score. To those who regard an opera as 
a selection of attractive tunes, the result is 
fairly pleasing, though only a few of the 
melodies are suitable for the dramatic 
voice. But to those who regard opera as a 
continuous expression of action or feel- 
ing, by means of voice and orchestra, 
“Chopin” does not fall within the category 
at all. 

It was brilliantly acted by the 
side of the Montreal company, but not 
particularly well sung. Nor did the orches- 
tra present sufficient warmth of color and 
richness of tone to rival the effect which a 
great pianist can produce with the same 
material on its proper instrument. Signor 
Jacchia, who conducted, showed the fullest 
appreciation of the lovely themes and gave 
them at times in an almost pianistic man- 
ner. 

Signor Colombini acted the role of ‘the 
melancholy and intensely susceptible Pole 
with extraordinary power, makine it a 
character study of high interest. Ferra 
bini costumed and acted the rdle of lora 
with startling accuracy, looking like a fig- 
ure from an old print and at times she 
secured a good measure of emotional 
effect: with her voice. Nicoletti did his 
best with the absurd part of Edio, the 
friend of Chopin. The staging and chorus 
work were admirable, Mr. Jeannotte’ Nav 
ing put his whole heart into the bringing 
out of this peculiar work. It is hardly 
likely to remain in the répertoire, however. 

Another work, heard for the first time on 
this continent, was Saint-Saéns’s “L’Ancé- 
tre.” It proved an orchestral idyl of 
extraordinary beauty, full of the most ex- 
quisite sound-pictures of bucolic life in 
Corsica, with an ancient family feud by 
way of contrast. Vocally it was devoid of 
interest, certainly as produced here, and 
probably anywhere. Mlle. Couhso made 
the contralto réle of Vanina a thing of 
beauty. Ferrabini was utterly unsuited to 
the title rdle of the aged Ancestress, whose 
clan spirit revives the feud and precipitates 
the tragedy. The music strained her voice, 
and her effects of age were artificial. 
arial was satisfactory as the tenor hero. 
The excessive importance of the orchestra 
was undoubtedly due in some degree to M. 
llasselmans, the company’s French con- 
ductor, who is more of an orchestra leader 
than an opera man, and cares little about 
what is going on upon the stage. 

“Le Jongleur,” after being somewhat 
neglected at the three regular perform- 
ances, left such a deep impression that it 
had to be revived. “La Navarraise,” ‘an- 
other novelty to this city, was produced 
last week and gave Mlle. Curso the finest 
opportunity she has had, both vocally and 
dramatically, and she took full advantage 
of it. The general action on the stage, 
however, was melodramatic and confusing 
and the piece made no great impression. 

The week’s engagement of the company 
in Ottawa has been cancelled, and it will 
return to Montreal for an additional week 
in the middle of the tour. The reason for 
this is that their Royal Highnesses, the 
Governor-General and the Duchess of 
Connaught will spend that week in Mon- 
treal, and there will be no society left in 
Ottawa. One week in Quebec and two in 
Toronto will complete the out-of-town sea 
son. The attendance is keeping up ex- 
tremely well. Several novelties have yet 
to be presented, among them Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” which has been deferred sev- 
eral times, owing to the difficulties in re- 
hearsal. 

Rodolphe Forget, a prominent French 
member of the opera syndicate and an in- 
fluential financier, has just received the 
honor of knighthood from King George. 

K. 


Italian 





Josef Hofmann played the piano, and 
Katrina Geltzer, of the Russian ballet, 
danced at a musicale given by Mrs. Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt, Jr., at her home in 
New York last Sunday. 
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HEINEMANN RETURNS FROM SUCCESSFUL TOUR 














Alexander Heinemann (Extreme Right) and Party of Friends in Salt Lake City 


LEXANDER HEINEMANN, the Ger- 
man lieder singer, who has just re- 
turned to New York after a successful tour, 
during which he sang in Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Buffalo, Cleveland, Richmond, Balti- 
more, Charlotte and in Lawrence, Can, 
will appear in a series of recitals in and 
around New York during the month of 


January and part of February. Other con- 
certs have been arranged for Mr. Heine- 
mann in large cities near New York. Mr. 
Heinemann has signified his willingness to 
give advice to and coach a few profes- 
sionals in the art of singing German songs 
and ballads during the six weeks’ time he 
will be in New York. 





VOLPE ORCHESTFRA’S CONCERT 





Ludwig Hess’s Singing Most Pleasing 
Feature of Program 


The novelty on the program of the sec- 
ond concert of the Volpe Orchestra, in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, last Tuesday 
evening was a Symphony in D Minor by 
the Italian, Pietro Floridia, whose opera 
*“Paoletta” aroused interest last year when 
sung in Cincinnati. The present work was 
composed more than ten years ago, but 
had never been heard in New York. The 
loss would have been small had it never 
been nlayed at all, for while it is suff- 
ciently well constructed and commendably 
—if scarcely brilliantly—scored, it 1s to- 
tally lacking in originality of invention. 
For the most part it is tedious and empty. 
Instead of possessing Italian characteristics 
much of the pervading atmosphere and 
color is that of Tschaikowsky—but a con- 
siderably diluted Tschaikowsky. Mr. 
Volpe read the mvsic with his customary 
insight and energy, though the execution 
of the orchestra was not always of the 
most finished, nor its intonation consist- 
ently sure. This criticism was also appli 
cable to several of the other numbers, 
which included Weber’s “Oberon” Over- 
ture, Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
and “Marche Slav.” 

The soloist of the evening was Ludwig 
Hess, the German tenor, who was heard 
in an aria from Donizetti’s “Maria di Ro- 
han”; Hugo, Wolf’s “Rattenfanger” and 
Liszt’s beautiful: “Oh! Quand je dors.” 
Unlike the majority of tenors, Mr. Hess 
is a thorough musician. He has arranged 
songs and composed others that deserve 
to be heard freqently, and on this occa- 
sion the orchestration of the Donizetti aria 
was of his own making. It is remarkable 
for its solidity and color, and immeasur- 
ably above anything Donizetti himself 
could have done. Mr. Hess sang it in a 
way that earned him much applause. Even 
more satisfaction did he give in the exu- 
berant “Rattenfanger” and the tender Liszt 
song, after which he was recalled about 
six times se 


“Versiegelt” Premiére at Metropolitan 
Next Week 


The next novelty of the Metropolitan 
Opera season, “Versiegelt,” by Leo Blech, 
has been scheduled by General Manager 
Gatti-Casazza for a first performance on 
Saturday afternoon, January 13 The 
composer is one of the leading conductors 
of the Berlin Royal Opera and his work 
has had numerous -performances in Ger 
many during the last several years. “Ver- 
siegelt” is a comic opera the action of 
which takes but fifty minutes, so that some 
other short opera, such as “Hansel und 
Gretel” or “Pagliacci,” will be included on 
the same bill. ° Alfred Hertz will be the 
conductor of “Versiegelt” and the cast will 
include Mme. Gadski, Mme. Alten and 
Messrs. Jadlowker, Goritz, Weil and Ruys- 
dael. 

Following “Versiegelt’” will come the 
premiére of WHoratio Parker’s ‘Mona,” 
which won the Metropolitan’s $10,000 prize. 
This production will be in readiness on or 
about February 19 


LAMSON’S SECOND RECITAL 





Baritone Wins New Distinction in Car- 
negie Lyceum Program 


Gardner Lamson gave pleasure in his 
second New York recital, at Carnegie Ly- 
ceum, New York, on January 9, in a pro 
gram running from a Wagner excerpt to a 
simple Irish air. 

Some of the numbers were preceded with 
a short introductory talk of explanation 
or interpretation. In this Mr. Lamson is 
materially aiding the cause of musical cul- 
ture by leading the audience to a higher 
appreciation of the songs. With Arthur 
Rosenstein as his accompanist Mr. Lamson 
sang a trio of Schubert songs in which 
he reached his greatest height with the ma- 
jestic “Omnipotence.” After the aria, “Si 
tra i Ceppi,” from Handel’s “Berenice,” 
the singer was enthusiastically recalled. 
The eight “Hungarian Gypsy Songs” of 
Brahms were equally pleasing. 

Mr. Lamson’s familiar delivery of the 
Prologue to “Pagliacci” was prefaced with 
the interpretation that Tonio sang it not 
as a mere character, but as a man with 
sufficient cultivation to voice the senti- 
ments of the author. When he sang the 
scene from the first act of “The Flying 
Dutchman” he told the story up to that 
point so clearly that the portrayal was 
most vivid, even to those who had not 
heard the opera. 

His final group opened with two old 
English songs, “Barbara Allen” and Dib 
den’s “Tom Bowling,” the latter a ballad 
of the sailor lad who had “gone aloft,” 
which is even now sung in the British 
navy. Mr. Lamson showed his versatility 
in the Irish lilt of “Fan Fitzger’l” and then 
sang the rousing “Scots Wha Hae W?’ 
Wallace Bled.” 


SINGS OLD FRENCH SONGS 


Edith Chapman Goold Wins Favor at 
Arthur Whiting’s Recital 


Arthur Whiting gave the second of his 
series of University Recitals on the after- 
noon of January 8, at Rumford Hall, New 
York, before a large audience of enthu- 
siasts who had braved a storm to hear the 
program of French songs of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The as- 
sisting artists were Edith Chapman Goold, 
soprano; George Barrére, flute, and Paul 
Kéfer, viola de gamba. 

The program was even more typical of 
the period of these obsolete instruments 
than former programs of German com- 
posers who wrote for the harpsichord, but 
with an eye to the future. With Mr. Whit- 
ing at the harpsichord the concert opened 
with a group of numbers by Couperin and 
Rameau. 

Mr. Whiting was fortunate in finding a 
soloist who could bring out the charm of 
the old French songs as well as did Mrs. 
Goold. Both her voice and her French 
enunciation are particularly suited to this 
style of song. In “Ma Petite Revue,” by 
Lully, the “Belle Qui Tiens Ma Vie,” by an 
unknown author, and “Auparavant,” by 
Gillier, she delighted her hearers. For an 
encore she sang a piquant number which 
gained for her several recalls 

In the Adagio and Giga of Leclair Mr 


Barrére’s mastery of the flute was shown 
and Mr. Whiting made the harpsichord a 
sympathetic background for these num- 
bers. 

Mr. Kéfer in his first numbers gave an 
example of the sustained tone which can 
be drawn from the viola de gamba, while 
in the sprightly “Le Papillon” he showed 
his dexterity with this precursor of the 
‘cello. Mr. Whiting played two more num- 
bers by Couperin and Rameau. And the 
afternoon of music was closed by the can- 
tata, “Le Berger Fidéle,” in which Mrs. 
Goold, supported by the trio of instru 
ments, sang the three solos. 





Engaged for Hamburg 


Opera 

Margarete Matzenauer, of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, like Heinrich Hén- 
sel, the tenor of the same institution, has 
been engaged to sing for a part of next 
season at the Stadt Theater at Hamburg. 
She is under contract with the Metropoli- 
tan for the next three seasons, but will 
spend a part of each of them in Hamburg. 


Matzenauer 




















L. Gaston Gottschalk 


L. Gaston Gottschalk, well known as 
grand opera singer twenty-five years ago, 
died of heart disease in Chicago on Janu 
ary 7. He was sixty-six years old. 

For many years he had been prominent 
aS a musical educator in Chicago, having 
established the Gottschalk Lyric School 
About two years avo he moved to Port- 
land, Ore., on account of ill health, and 
returned only last season to spend his last 
days among his friends. He had a distin 
guished operatic career, singing on the 
principal stages of Europe, and was held 
in high esteem throughout the musical life 
of America. 


Mrs. Malvina Hammerstein. 


Mrs. Malvina Hammerstein, “who ob- 
tained a divorce last June in New York 
State from Oscar Hammerstein, the im- 
presario and theatrical producer, died sud 
denly January 9, in the apartment of her 
daughter Rosa, wife of Clifford Tostevin, 
at Ninetieth street and Broadway, New 
York. Mrs. Hammerstein was _ sixty-six 
years old. Her daughters, Mrs. Tostevin 
and Miss Stella Hammerstein, were with 
their mother. Mrs. Hammerstein was the 
second wife of the impresario, whose first 
wife was the mother of William Hammer- 
stein, the vaudeville manager, and Arthur 
Hammerstein, who has taken over the man- 
agement of several of his father’s theatri- 
cal productions in this country. Mrs 
Hammerstein was a native of Selma, Ala., 
and was married to Mr. Hammerstein 
thirty-two years ago. 


Charles Albert Gregory 

Charles Albert Gregofy, fifty years old, 
a professor of instrumental and vocal music 
and for twenty years organist and choir- 
master of the Roman Catholic Church of 
the Holy Name, Brooklyn, died on Mon 
day of heart trouble at his home, No. 30 
Eldert street, Brooklyn. He left a widow 
and five children. 


Mrs. Margaret McConnell Speer 

PitrspurGH, Pa., Jan. 8—Mrs. Margaret 
McConnell Speer, widely known in musical 
circles and the wife of E. A. Speer, died 
Christmas Day in Los Angeles, Cal. She 
was a member of the Mozart Club of Pitts 
burgh, the Cecelia Choir and the North 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church choir 
She had lived in Pittsburgh for many years 
Besides her husband, who lives in Los An 
geles, she leaves her parents and family, 
who live on the North Side st. § 


Elmer E. Ashmore 

Elmer E. Ashmore, forty-four years old, 
and personally known to every prominent 
grand opera singer who has visited this 
country, died in Philadelphia January 3 
from the result of a fall he received from 
the flies to the stage of the Grand Opera 
House. Mr. Ashmore was night watchman 
at the opera house, and fell while making 
his rounds. * 

William Ludden 

William Ludden, for many years a 
teacher of vocal music and director of 
choruses, died of pneumonia January 2 at 
his home, No. 221 Gates avenue, Brooklyn 
Mr. Ludden was born in Williamsburg, 
Mass., and was in his eighty-ninth year. He 
was a graduate of Yale in the class of 1850 





NEW YORK WOMEN’S 
CHORUS READY TO 





START REHEARSALS 








Frances Greene, New Director of 
Women’s Philharmonic Society 
Chorus 


The chorus of the Women’s Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, of which 
Amy Fay is president, announces that it 
will begin rehearsals at once under the 
direction of Frances Greene, the composer 
and teacher. An invitation has been ex- 
tended to those who wish to join the 
chorus to apply at Studio Hall, No. 50 East 
Thirty-fourth street, on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of each week between two and four 
o’clock. A good training will be afforded 
applicants who are accepted, and the most 
promising of the members may be for- 
tunate enough to secure the scholarships 
which are to be given out. 


MR. CAMPANARI’S ACTIVITIES 





Baritone Appearing in Opera, Concert 
and Busy as Teacher 


Giuseppe Campanari, one of the fore- 
most operatic baritones and _ teachers in 
this country, is at 
present singing 
with the Metro- 
politan Opera 
Company in “Lu- 
Cla,” “Traviata” 
and other operas 
with Mme. Tet- 
razzini, in addi 
tion to his teach 
ing and the sev- 
eral concert tours 
which he has 
made this season 
He has just re- 
turned from a trip 
through the West 
and will devote 
Giuseppe Campanari his time until 

Spring to his 
Metropolitan appegrances and his instruct 
ing and will then make a long concert tou! 
through the South and Southwest 











Mrs. Morrill‘s Pupils in Recital 


Mrs. Laura E. Morrill, teacher of voice, 
presented in recital at her regular Thurs- 
day musicale, on January 4, the following 
pupils: Lillia Snelling, Miss Hilbrand, 
Mrs. Duval, Claire Peteler, Jessie North- 
croft, Winifred Mason, Lillian Palmer and 
a male quartet consisting of Herbert Ma- 
son, Clarence Bawder, Laurence Paetzold 
and Russell Bliss. Miss Snelling is, of 
course, already an artist of high standing 
and her singing of an aria from “Werther” 
and an English song was done with ad- 
mirable style and finish. Her voice has 
charming quality and is used with utmost 
technical skill. Several of the other pupils 
were making their first appearances in pub 
lic, but their work showed careful training 
along correct vocal lines. Among these 
pupils may be singled out Lillian Palmer, 
who sang a song by Cadman and the “Bel 
Raggio” from “Semiramide,”’ Mrs. Duval, 
who sang the “Ah fors e lui,” from “Trav 
iata” with technical finish, and Miss North 
croft, whose two songs showed a good con 
ception of style 

Charles Gilbert Spross accompanied in 
such as manner as to aid materially in the 
success of the program. His “Will o’ the 
Wisp,” sung by the women’s chorus, was 
vociferously redemanded. By request Mrs 
Spross played solos by Moszkowski and 
Wagner-Brassin with brilliant technic and 
excellent style 
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““ DONNE CURIOSE” EXERTS ITS CHARM IN TWO METROPOLITAN PERFORMANCES 








[Continued » from page 3] 


ok yr season. There was an enormous 
audience in spite of the bad weather and 
there was enthusiasm galore after every 
curtain. . For the first time this season 
Mme. Gadski replaced Mme. Fremstad as 
Isolde and a magnificent performance she 
gave. Not often has she so risen above 
herself in the tumultuous emotions of the 
first act, nor has she often sung the love 
duo and the “Liebestod” with more melting 
beauty. Mme. Matzenauer’s Brangdne was 
a constant delight to the ear, the climax of 
her work being the sublime tower song in 
the garden scene in which her voice floated 
across the vast spaces with an ethereal ef- 
fect of indescribable loveliness. Mr. Bur- 
rian, as Tristan, put some true bel canto 
work to his credit, and Mr. Griswold’s 
King Mark gains in eloquence with. re- 
peated hearings. Mr. Weil as Kurwenal 
and Mr. Hinshaw as Melot rounded out 
the cast in excellent fashion. To hear Mr. 
Toscanini’s reading of the score is one of 
the supreme experiences of a musical life- 
time. 

Verdi was substituted for Gluck on Fri- 
day evening when “Aida” was given with 
Mme. Gadski in the title role and Mme. 
Matzenauer as Amneris. Leading male 
parts were interpreted by Messrs. Uilly and 
Hinshaw with Caruso in his natural ele- 
ment from the opening “Celeste” to the fall 
of the curtain. Mme. Gadski continues vo- 
cally brilliant at telling moments. Gen- 
erally sneaking her Wagnerian habits are 
effectively subjugated to Verdi require- 
ments. Yet often have we wondered 
whether that designer of costumes exists 
who could make any singer look beautiful 

Aida. The question has not yet been 
affirmatively answered. The Amneris of 
Mme. Matzenauer is a complete and mag- 
nificent synthesis of the vocal and the dra 
matic. 

“Lobetanz’”’ and the Russian dancers held 
the stage on Thursday evening of last 
week. Thuille’s opera was given with the 
familiar cast and was listened to by a large 
audience, which found much to praise in 
the performance, in spite of the fact that 
Mr. Jadlowker seemed a trifle tired after 
his labors in the Wolf-Ferrari novelty the 
night before. 

On Saturday 


evening “‘Traviata” was 


heard for the first time this season, for the 
benefit of the Italian Benevolent Institute 
and Hospital. The Violetta was Mme. Tet- 
razzini, and Dimitri Smirnoff, the Russian 
tenor, made his reappearance as Alfredo. 
The soprano, in her best form, sang ad- 
mirably and provoked the customary dem- 
onstration by her singing of the “Sempre 
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A Scene from “Donne Curiose,” 
Libera” with its concluding high E flat. Mr 
Smirnoff’s lyric tenor is sympathetic in 
quality and he does not force his tones 
To counterbalance these virtues to some 
extent is the tremolo in which he indulges. 
Owing to the hoarseness of Mr. Amato 
the role of Germont was assumed by Gio- 
vanni Polese, who is remembered from his 
work at the Manhattan Opera House. He 
sang the part acceptably, though his tone 
production is by no means faultless. Mr 
Sturani conducted. 


The Sunday Night Concert 


In place of “La Vita Nuova,’ which was 
postponed because of the illness cf Mr. 


Amato, the regular miscellaneous concert 
was given at the Metropolitan last Sunday 
night. Alma Gluck, Florence Wickham, 
Heinrich Hensel and Otto Goritz were the 
soloists. To Mme. Gluck fell some of the 
most enthusiastic applause of the evening. 
She was in lovely voice, and though none 
of her offerings was of especially notable 






as It Appeared to Cartoonist Viafora 





musical value—they consisted of Thayer's 
“My Laddie,” Cadman’s persistent “Land 
of the Sky-Blue Water’ and _ Spross’s 
“Will-o’-the-Wisp”—she sang them with 
rare beauty of tone and expression. Sid- 
ney Homer’s “Swing Low” was her encore 
number. Mme. Wickham was applauded 
for her singing of Donizetti’s “O Mio Fer- 
nando,” Woodman’s “I am thy Harp” and 
Newcomb’s “Kitty of Coleraine,” and Mr. 
Goritz gave the “Evening Star” an air 
from “The Marriage of Figaro” and Lorle- 
berg’s “Spielmann’s Leben,” a_ cheaply 
sentimental cycle of four songs. Mr. Hen- 
sel was heard in the “Prize Song,” giving 
it with warmth, fervor and tonal smooth- 


ness and greatly bettering the good im- 
pression he made at his début a few weeks 
ago. His hearers insisted upon an encore 
to which he responded with Weingartner’s 
“Liebesfeier,” a thing of small conse- 
quence, but which he delivered with effect- 
iveness. Richard Hageman played the ac- 
companiments artistically, as usual. 

The orchestra under Mr. Pasternack was 
heard in the “William Tell” Overture, 
Grieg’s first “Peer Gynt” Suite, Schu- 
mann’s “Traumerei” and_ Boccherini’s 
“Minuet” and Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” March. 


Critical comments on “Donne Curiose” 

This music abounds in fleeting touches of wit, 
mirth, humorous characterization. Everything is 
grace and lightness.—Richard Aldrich in The 
Times. 


Above all, Wolf-Ferrari has these merits: Ile 
writes music which aliows one to hear the words, 
as well as voices, of the singers. And he has 
mastered the great art of expressing wit, humor 
and sertiment through his’ orchestra._-Charles 
Henry Meltzer in The American, 


* * * 


Wolf-Ferrari is neither a Mozart nor a Verdi, 
nor even a Nicolai, as a melodist, but he is 
worthy of being bracketed with them, because as 
frankly as they he has spoken the musical lan- 
guage which to him seemed a proper investiture of 
is comedy, and, like them, he made that language 
characteristic of the comedy’s personages and illus 
trative of its incidents. He has been brave enough 
not to fear being called a reactionary, knowing that 
there is always progress in the successful pursuit 
of beauty.—H. E. Krehbiel in The Tribune. 


7 ” * 


His aim is simplicity, both in melodic invention 
and the form of the work. Harsh dissonances, 
weird tonal combinations ard crashing chords have 
no place in “Le Donne Curiose.’’ Nevertheless, 
it cannot be said that the music of this opera lacks 
either variety or substance. It is musically com- 
pact, rhythmically admirable, refreshine in orig- 
inal and delightful melody and colorfully orches- 
trated. “Le Donne Curiose’”’ carries added fasci 
nation for ears wearied by modern scoring of 
many themes and tunes previously heard in other 
compositions.—Pierre V. R. Key in The World. 

7 . * 

It is an opera whose score is a treasury of bril 
liant delights, of musical inventions and fancies 
profoundly interesting to the student of operatic 
development and pleasing to the most casual of 
operagoers. If it is not a work of genius it is at 
least most genial, and it ought to be received with 
real joy by a public which is perhaps too often 
asked to take its opera tragically. 3ut to enter 
fully into the beauties of ‘‘Le Donne Curiose”’ 
one ought to be able to understand the dialogue 
and action in every detail and thus perceive the 
perfect fitness and illuminating qualities of the 
gladsome music.—W. J. Henderson in The Sun 





NINA FLETCHER’S RECITAL 


Violinist’s Boston Concert of 
Than Ordinary Interest 


More 


Boston, Jan. 6.—Nina Fletcher, violinist, 
gave a recital in Jordan Hall this after- 
noon, playing a Sonata in D Major, Han 
del; “Symphonie Espagnole,”’ Lalo; Adagio, 
Dubois; “Berceuse,” Bron; and “Caprice,” 
Guiraud. Miss Fletcher has been known 
for some seasons as one of the most prom- 
ising young violinists of this city. She 
was a pupil for many years of Charles M. 
Loeffler, and from him gafned not only 
a finished style, but the broadest musician- 
ship. She has studied since in Europe 
and has had considerable concert experi 
ence since her last public recital in Bos- 
ton. Miss Fletcher now plays with more 
authority and virility and has a_ better 
command of her instrument and of her- 
self. She has never been primarily what 
is called a virtuoso, for her talents and her 
aspirations are of a more serious quality, 
but this afternoon, when fleetness was re- 
quired, she had all the agility and security 
that she needed, and there were, as of 
old, unfailing taste and musicianly feeling 
in all that she did. 

For these reasons Miss Fletcher’s re- 
cital was one of more than ordinary in- 
terest. It was attended by an audience 
of good size, and Miss Fletcher was 
obliged to add many encores to the pro- 
gram 





Clifford Cairns in Many “Messiah” Per- 


formances 
Clifford Cairns had more than _ his 
share of “Messiah” performances during 


Christmas time. In three days he sang 
with the New York Oratorio Society, twice 
replacing Mr. Middleton, who was ill, at 
the last moment, and with the Pittsburgh 
Mozart Club between these two appear- 
ances. On December 17 he sang the same 
work with the Harmonic Club in Cleveland 
and on the 19th with the Arion Club in 
Providence, under Jules Jordan. His vari- 
ous notices gave every evidence of his abil- 
ity as a singer of oratorio. He was com- 
mended for the resonance of his voice, his 
ability to sing florid passages with ease, 
his authoritative delivery of the text, and 
his understanding of the requisites of good 
oratorio singing. 





Nicola Zerola, the Italian tenor, is now 
singing at Marseilles. 


FLONZALEYS IN “NOVELTY” 
BY FRIEDEMANN BACH 


Manuscript Discovered in Boston by 
Mr. Betti a Feature of New York 
Concert 


That the Flonzaley Quartet has establish- 
ed itself firmly in the musical life of New 
York was proved most convincingly when 
its second concert of the season on Monday 
evening, January 9g, brought ac apacity aud- 
ience to Carnegie Lyceum, in spite of the 
heavy snow storm and the “Tristan” per- 
formance at the Opera 

The program, which contained —Beeth 
oven’s A Major Quartet, Op. 18, Ne. 5, and 
Dvorak’s A flat Major Quartet, Op. 105, 
had additional interest in the first perform- 
ance of a “Sonata a Tre” for two violins 
and violoncello by Wilhelm Friedemann 
Bach, one of the sons of the great Sebas- 
tian, which Mr. Betti discovered in the 
private library of G. ». Weston, of Beston, 
recently. 

The Beethoven quartet, with its lovely 
Andante Cantabile, held the audience spell 
bound throughout, and the spirit of the 
music was preserved with utmost fidelity. 

The novelty was without doubt one of the 
finest pieces of old music presented here in 
a number of years. Wilhelm Friedemann 
Bach’s music has characteristics that are to 
be found in the sonatas and chamber music 
of Karl Phillip Emanuel Bach, the other 
talented son of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
There are several passages that fort- 
cast the influence of homophonic writ- 
ing, which affected the manner of composi- 
tion of Phillip Emanuel and which finally 
gave us the style which we know in Joseph 
Haydn. The main theme of the Larghetto 
bore a curious melodic and rhythmic re- 
semblance to the well-known aria from 
Handel’s “Rinaldo” which is so often heard 
in various transcriptions. The playing of 
Messrs. Betti, Pochon and D’Archambeau 
was in their best style 

The Dvorak Quartet, which is given less 
frequently than the one called the “Negro” 
Quartet, Op. 96, is a bigger and more mas- 
terful work in many respects. A finer per- 
formance could not have been desired, the 
players throwing themselves into the music 
with heart and soul and bringing out every 
minute detail with perfect finish and a bal- 
ance of tone that was unique. In doing so 
they scored one of their greatest successes 
and were compelled to return to the plat- 


form and acknowledge the applause a num- 
ber of times. 


“MESSIAH”? IN BUFFALO 


St. Paul’s Choir Gives Noteworthy Per- 
formance of Oratorio 


3UFFALO, Jan. 9.—In accordance with 
yearly custom St. Paul’s choir and quartet 
gave “The Messiah” on December 28, under 
the efficient direction of Andrew Webster, 
organist and choirmaster. The work of 
the quartet was excellent. Of particular 
artistic worth was the singing of Charles 
Yates, tenor, from the viewpoints of both 
tonal beauty and tradition. Margaret Ad- 
sitt Barrell’s fine contralto voice was heard 
to especial advantage in her solo numbers 
and Frederick True, basso, sang admirably. 
Owing to the temporary absence of Re- 
becca Cutter Howe, soprano soloist of St. 
Paul’s, her place in the quartet was taken 
by Grace Kerns, soprano of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York. Miss Kerns 
disclosed a voice of lovely quality which 
was quite adequate to the taxing demands 
of the music, singing with ease and au- 
thority both in solo and ensemble num- 
bers. The work of the chorus was in 
all particulars praiseworthy, and this pres- 
entation of “The Messiah” can be recorded 
as one of the best which St. Paul’s choir 
has given under Andrew Webster’s direc- 
tion. F. H. H. 


Tetrazzini and Parlow in Bagby Musicale 


The artists who appeared at the Bagby 
Musicale on Monday morning, January 9, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, were 
Kathleen Parlow and Luisa Tetrazzini. The 
usual distinguished audience was present. 
Miss Parlow, who has been heard in New 
York so frequently of late, appeared with 
great success, playing the “Ave Maria” of 
Schubert transcribed by Wilhelm), Hubay’s 
“Zephyr” and Wieniawski’s “Airs Russes.” 
She was given an ovation after each num- 
ber and added as encores “In Elizabethan 
Days” by A. Walter Kramer and an “Old 
Viennese Waltz” bv Fritz Kreisler, both 
with success. Mme. Tetrazzini sang “Pur 
Dicesti” by Lotti, Cowen’s “The Swallows,” 
Grieg’s “Solveg’s Song,” the Polonaise 
from “Mienon” and a Donizetti aria. 





Strauss’s “Rose Cavalier” has proved an 
unexpectedly potent box-office success at 
the Vienna Court Opera. 


CECIL FANNING STAR 
OF DAMROSCH CONCERT 


An Unadulterated Triumph for the Bari- 
tone in His First New York Ap- 
pearance of the Winter 


Cecil Fanning, the American baritone, 
made his first appearance in New York this 
Winter as soloist at lasi Saturday after 
noon’s Young People’s Symphony Concert 
in Carnegie Hall. He sang Cook’s “Over 
Hill, Over Dale,” an aria from Sullivan’s 
“Tvanhoe,” Homer’s “Last Leaf,’’ Marshall 
Kernochan’s “Smuggler’s Song,” Harriet 
Ware’s “Mammy’s Song,” the old Scotch 
folksong, “Caller Herrin,” and the old Eng- 
lish, “The Keys of Heaven.” 

Mr. Fanning is far too great an artist to 
be so seldom heard in New York. As a 
song interpreter he has to-day few rivals 
either in America or Europe. His splendid 
baritone, so rich in warmth and color, so 
flawless in its production, was at its finest 
last Saturday. His enunciation is so pol 
ished that even hearers in the extreme reat 
of the parquet could comfortably dispense 
with books of words and catch every sylla 
ble without straining their ears in the 
slightest. And with what emotional fine 
ness, what pathos, what humor Mr. Fan 
ning can invest even songs of small musi 
cal value! It was difficult to believe that 
an artist who could sing the beautiful Sul- 
livan area with so much breadth, warmth 
and ardor should have been the same one 
who gave the Kernochan song and the old 
English and Scotch numbers with such 
unctuous humor, and the Ware and Homer 
ones with such delicacy and quaintness. 
Several of these had to be repeated in re- 
sponse to the enthusiasm they aroused. The 
orchestral numbers, all of them sufficiently 
well played, included two movements of 
Stanford’s splendid “Irish Symphony,” 
Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” march 
and Hadley’s “Culprit Fay”—a delightful 
piece of orchestral whimsicality constructed 
out of exceedingly tenuous materials 

F. P 





Maeterlinck Not Coming 


That Maurice Maeterlinck has positively 
given up all ideas of coming to America 
to witness his wife’s performance of his 
“Pelléas et Mélisande,” in Boston, is an- 
nounced by the New York Times in a 
despatch received from its Paris corre 
spondent on January 2 
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SECOND FREE CONCERT 
DRAWS LARGE CROWD 


Fleck’s New York Orchestra Heard to 
Advantage in Program of Merit— 
Mme. Chalia the Soloist 


The second of the free New York con- 
certs made possible by the $10,000 gift of 
the New York World drew another enor- 
mous crowd to the auditorium of the Nor 
mal College last Sunday and again a vast 
number of late comers were unable to gain 
admittance. 

There was distinct musical merit in the 
concert and Professor Henry T. Fleck’s 
New York City Orchestra of fifty musi- 
cians was heard to even better advantage 
than on the previous Sunday, and the men 
played with fine precision and sympathetic 
responsiveness. They seemed to take de- 
light in their work and the result was sur- 
prisingly good. 

The soloist for the afternoon was Mme. 
Rosalia Chalia, a soprano who has figured 
extensively in opera. Her first number was 
an aria from “La Gioconda,” which met 
with such favor that an encore was neces- 
sary. Mme. Chalia sang the Habajiera 
from “Carmen,” playing her own accom- 
paniment, and this also was enthusiastically 
received. In her final appearance she sang 
Massenet’s “Pensée d’Automne” and Sec- 
chi’s “Lungi dal caro bene,” both of which 
were roundly applauded. 

The orchestra played Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony, Moszkowsky’s “Laurin 
Suite” and Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” 








Mischa Elman is giving a series of re 
citals in Berlin. 
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GIFTED ’CELLIST WHO MAKES NEW YORK DEBUT 


CADMAN TELLS DENVER 
ABOUT INDIAN MUSIC 











Composer’s Lecture-Recital Followed 








Paulo Gruppe, the Talented ’Cellist, and 


AULO GRUPPE, the young Dutch 
‘cellist, makes his first New York ap- 
pearance this week in recital at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 12, assisted by the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra. His chief offerings are listed 





with Eager Interest—J. C. Wilcox, 
Baritone, the Assisting Artist 


Denver, Jan. 3.—Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, one of our foremost composers, as- 
sisted by J. C. Wilcox, baritone, gave his 
fascinating talk on “American Indian Mu- 
sic” at the Denver Woman’s Club last Sat- 
urday afternoon. This unique lecture-re- 
cital had nothing of the pedantic in it, but 
was full of interest and curious informa- 
tion. Undoubtedly, the red men have much 
wild poesy in their symbolical rhythms, so 
curiously rendered to us by the drum beats 
and rattles during the program. The flute 
melodies were “quietly enchanting” in their 
quaint intensity. One could hardly find a 
more lovely theme, for instance, than the 
“Child Voices in Heaven.” 

Possibly many of the modern composers 
unconsciously owe some of their most sen- 
sational effects to a few of the old, weird 
melodies the Indians originated years 
ago. But whether or no Indian music has 
its place in the music of to-day, it is cer- 
tainly used to immense advantage when 
portraying the emotions of the red race. 

This has been demonstrated beyond doubt 
in Troyer’s “Blanket Song” and his power- 
ful “Incantation over a Sleeping Infant,” 
founded upon Zuni themes, and Cadman’s 
own Indian Cycle, the last song of which 
“The Moon Drops Low” was magnificently 
rendered by Mr. Wilcox’s fine voice. 

Mr. Cadman was very ably assisted by 
Mr. Wilcox, who showed himself a thor- 
ough artist in all the difficult work he was 
called upon to render from the curious 
native words of some of the songs to the 
especially remarkable manner in which he 
gave the last numbers on the program. Al- 
together Mr. Wilcox’s art proved itself the 
ideal medium for presenting adequately the 
vocal music required during the recital. 








His Sister, in Central Park, New York 


as the D Major Concerto of Haydn, 
sruch’s “Kol Nidrei” and the Lalo Con- 
certo, in addition to which a group of 
shorter pieces with piano accompaniment 
are announced. The above snapshot shows 





CHILD VOCAL CULTURE 





Omaha Music Supervisor Presents Inter- 
esting Ideas on Subject 


OMAHA, Jan. 5.—An interesting and in- 
structive address was delivered by Fannie 
Arnold, supervisor of music in the Omaha 
public schools, at the last meeting of the 
music department of the Woman’s Club. 


By reason of her long experience, the 
speaker was well 
equipped to talk 





on “Child Voice 
Culture” and she 
clearly outlined 
the important fea- 
tures of the work 
pursued in_ the 
public schools. 
She spoke partic 
ularly of the boy 
voice during mu- 
tation, stating that 
the danger in 
using it vocally 
was negligible as 
compared with 
the abuse which it 
received on the 
athletic field. 
he address was followed by a miscel- 
laneous program in which Mrs. A. I. Root, 
contralto; Gwendolyn Garlow, soprano; 











Fannie Arnold 
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the artist with his sister in Central Park. The presiding officer of the Woman’s 
Club, abetted by a few other members, had 

ne a sudden inspiration that Mr. Cadman’s 

Essie Aarons, violinist; Adelyn Wood, lecture should be supplemented with the 
pianist, and Henry Cox, accompanist, ac singing of “Old Hundred” by the audience. 
quitted themselves most creditably. \nd so, while Messrs. Cadman and Wilcox 


“i. W. gritted their teeth behind the scenes, and 
every one with a sense of humor in the au- 
dience snickered, the “Lady President” led 
the chorus like a singing evangelist. 

The music talk survived even this anti- 
climax and is remembered as a particularly 
charming afternoon. 


New York Artists in Baltimore Musicale 


SALTIMORE, Jan. 8.—A most delightful 
musicale was given by Mr. and Mrs. Gaun 
M. Hutton at their home “Alexandrofsky” 
January 3 by New York artists. Those 
taking part were William C. Carl, organist 
and director, First Presbyterian Church, 
New York, and director of the Guilmant 
Organ School of that city; Maud Morgan, 
harpist; Augette Foret, soprano, and Chris- 
tiaan Kriens, violinist. The elaborate pro- 


HELGA HENpkRIKS. 





Caruso Sings in Brooklyn 
Enrico Caruso made his first Brooklyn 
appearance of the season on Tuesday eve- 
ning last, appearing as Rodolfo in “La Bo- 


gram consisted of solos, duets, trios and heme.” He was in his best voice. Alma 
concluded with the Bach-Gounod “Ave Gluck sang the music of Mimi beautifully. 
Maria” quartet for voice, violin, harp and Leonora Sparkes was the Musetta and 
organ. There were about three hundred Messrs. Gilly and Rossi sang the other lead 
guests present. W. J. R. ing roles. 
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A “SMOKER” FOR CONDUCTOR POHLIG 





Evening of Musical Fun in Honor of Philadelphia Orchestra’s Leader— 
Three Women’s Choral Clubs Under One Director 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 8—An event which, 
while of a semi-social nature, was of spe- 
cial interest to a large number of local mu- 
sic lovers, was that of last Thursday eve- 
ning at Horticultural Hall when Alexan- 
der Van Renssalaer gave a_ musical 
“smoker” in honor of Carl Pohlig, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
smoker, which, of course, was a “stag” 
affair, followed a dinner given by Mr. Van 
Renssalaer in celebration of the fortieth 
anniversary of the Orpheus Club, at which 
the guests, including the members and 
others prominent as musicians or. music 
patrons, numbered about one hundred. 

At the smoker there was much fun-mak- 
ing. In addition to an excellent program 
given by the orchestra under Mr. Pohlig’s 
leadership were a number of musical 
“stunts” and burlesques that excited much 
merriment. One of the latter was the 
playing of “Rag Time” by our famous or- 
chestra, which descended from its dignity 
for the moment, there being great and 
hilarious enjoyment when Mr. Pohlig se- 
dately handed over his baton to Mr. Van 
Rensselaer and the musicians solemnly 
struck up “Alexander’s Rag Time Band,” 
which was played through in a delightfully 
spirited manner under the aristocratic Mr. 
“Alexander” Van R.’s direction. The Or- 
pheus Club, which has been famous for 
many years as a chorus of male voices, 
sang several numbers in its inimitable 
manner, the members, who arranged most 
of the features of the evening, having pre- 
pared a burlesque program resembling 
those used at the orchestra’s regular con- 
certs, in which fun was good naturedly 
poked at everything and everybody, even 
Philip H. Goepp’s able “program notes” 
being made the subject of gentle travesty. 

At the dinner in honor of the Orpheus 
Club Morris Earle, the president, reported 
on the Michael Cross Memorial. Mr. 
Cross was for many years director of the 
club and did much for the good of music 
in Philadelphia. The memorial will take 
the form of a tablet to be placed in the 
corridor of the Academy of Music. There 
is hope also of providing a second memo- 
rial in the way of a scholarship in music 
at the University of Pennsylvania, to be 
known as the Michael Hurley Cross Schol- 
arship. 

The Musical Art Club, which has large 
and attractive quarters at the corner of 
Seventeenth and Chestnut streets, has 
gratuitously extended all the privileges of 
the club to the musical editors of the local 
newspapers. This follows a dinner and 
reception given in honor of the newspaper 
men a few weeks ago. 

The Matinée Musical Club has entered 
upon a season of activity, with many of 
the city’s prominent women musicians en 
gaged in its work. A special feature this 
season is the Choral Club, under the direc 
tion of Helen Pulaski Innes.. Mrs. Innes, 
who has+been prominent in local musical 
circles for several years as pianist, accom 
panist, manager for noted artists, directo 
of the Teachers’ Chorus and president of 
the Chaminade Club, has this season three 
women’s choral clubs under her direction 

those of the Matinée Musical Club, the 
Choral Club and the Suburban Club, the 
last named composed of prominent women 
along the Media-\Westchester line. Mrs 
Innes was born in Vienna, but has lived in 
Philadelphia since early childhood. 

Jerry Shaw, a tenor popular in this city, 


gave his first song recital at the “Indian 
King,” Haddonfield, N. J., last Wednesday 
afternoon, under the auspices of the Fort- 
nightly Music Section, and was received 
with marked favor. He was assisted by 











Helen Pulaski Innes, one of Philadel- 
phia’s most prominent women mus- 
icians, who this season has the direc- 
torship of three women’s choral clubs 
—the Matinée Musical Chorus, the 
Choral Club and the Suburban Club 


Mrs. Bessie Townsend, soprano; Elisaverta 
Forssell, pianist, and the Haddon Fort 
nightly Choral, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Malcomb B. Foard. 


The Symphony Society of Frankford 
gave the first concert of its fourth season 
at the Frankford Baptist Church, Paul and 
Unity streets, last Thursday evening. The 
society, which is conducted by William H 
G. Bradner, is composed of professional 
and business men residing in Frankford, 
in the northeastern part of Philadelphia 
They meet weekly for the study of the 
better class of music and have made steady 
advancement, now producing highly cred 
itable results. At the concert last Thurs 
day evening the society was assisted by 
Katherine L. Tegtmeir, soprano; Mrs. Ju 
lian T. Hammond, accompanist, and Dr 
Julian Hammond, ’cellist. 

\t a musicale given in the Baker Build 
ing last Tuesday evening an attractive pro 
gram was admirably rendered by Marie L 
Myers, a flutist of more than ordinary abil 
ity, and Edwin Shippen Van Leer, tenor, 
who has a voice of rare sweetness and 
sings with ease and expression. They were 
ably assisted by Miss R. Stanger, of New 
York, ’cellist, and Catherine Haberle, ac- 
companist. ArtHuR L. Tupsps. 





ANOTHER OPERA COMPANY 


Rumor That Titto Ruffo Will Bring 
Singers to New York 
New York is to be the objective point of 


another operatic invasion, according to the 
statement made this week by Alessandro 


. Bonci, the famous tenor, who arrived in 


New York on January 5 aboard the Lusi- 
tania. As Mr. Bonci recently sang at the 
Colon Theater in Buenos Aires, he was 
asked if he could explain the recent visit in 
New York of Vittorio Consigli, the director 
of that theater. 

“For reasons which had best not be ex 
plained,” said the tenor, “Titto Ruffo, the 
celebrated Italian baritone, who has been 
singing with me at Buenos Aires, has never 
been engaged to sing at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. And it began to look to him 
as if he never would be. He wants to sing 
in America, and he conceived the idea of 
bringing over an opera company. Mr. 
Consigli is not busy in the Winter, the 
Colon Theater season being in the Sum- 
mer, so he was chosen to take charge of 
the business affairs. And he doubtless came 
to New York to look into the matter of 
theaters. 

“Mr. Ruffo will engage the company to 
present many Italian operas. One of the 


singers may be the soprano who sang at 
Buenos Aires with Mascagni’s company in 
‘Tsabeau.’”’ 

Negotiations are under way for Mr 
Bonci to sing the tenor roles in the pro 
posed Ruffo company. But it has not been 
definitely decided that he will accept, ow 
ing to the number of conflicting engage 
ments. 


DINNER TO DIPPEL 


Many Celebrities at Chicago Event Hon- 
oring Opera Director 


Cuicaco, Jan. 8—The dinner given by 
John C. Shaffer to Andreas Dippel at the 
Blackstone, Saturday evening, was one of 
the most noteworthy events of a brilliant 
social season associated with the opera. The 
tables were named after the various operas 
in the Dippel répertoire. The guests at the 
central table were Mr. and Mrs. Shaffer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dippel, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
McCormack, Mr. and Mrs. Cleofante Cam- 
panini, Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Dawes, 
Mary Garden, Governor and Mrs. Dineen, 
and the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Charles K 
Fairbanks. The presence of a former Vice- 
President and the Governor, with Judge 
Keneshaw M. Landis, Christian Kohlsaat, 


and others in public life, together with the 
heads of the big financial institutions, the 
board of opera directors and the city’s so- 
cial leaders, assured the brilliancy of the 
affair. All the operatic artists were in- 
vited. 

Host Shaffer made speeches congratulat- 
ing his associates upon the success of the 
operatic season, declaring that the perma- 
nency of the organization was now assured. 
Director Dippel, as special guest, insisted 
that everybody should share his honors. 
Cleofante Campanini spoke both in English 
and Italian. Wilbur Nesbitt, the humorist. 
added much to the enjoyment of the evening, 
speaking on behalf of Miss Garden. Charles 
W. Clark, the Chicago baritone, just in 
from Paris, sang agreeably for a jury of his 
peers, and Marion Green, the brilliant 
basso, and Lucille Tewksbury, soprano, 
were also heard. After the banquet there 
followed an informal dance and a perform- 
ance by Rosina Galli, the dancing star, as- 
sisted by Francesco Daddi. oe hf 


OLIVE MEAD QUARTET 
IN EXCELLENT CONCERT 


Large New York Audience Applauds 
Good Work of Women’s Organization 
In Program of Varied Interest 





Before one of the largest audience it has 
had this season, the Olive Mead Quartet 
gave a concert on January 3, at Rumford 
Hall, New York. The Quartet was heard 
in the Schumann A Minor, op. 41, No. 1; 
the Andante Cantabile from Tschaikowsky’s 
op. 11, and the Mozart Quintet in A Major, 
in which it had the assistance of Henry 
Leon Leroy, clarinetist. 

The Schumann work is one of the most 
cherished in the chamber musician’s library, 
and deservedly so. The slow movement 
was taken at too rapid a pace, one that 
made it lose much of its romantic content, 
but the other movements were well given, 
the Scherzo being brisk and spirited and 
the Finale exceedingly well played. 

The most interesting number in many 
ways was Mozart’s lovely and rarely heard 
clarinet quintet. The freshness and spon- 
taneity of the old music, in which the play- 
ers excelled themselves, won immediate ap- 
plause and the blending of the clarinet with 
the strings was excellent. Mr. Leroy play 
ed the effective part assigned the clarinet 
with great finish and artistry and the work 
of the Misses Mead, Fonaroff, North and 
Littlehales was of a character to call forth 
much commendation A. W. K. 


MAUD POWELL IN RICHMOND 


Violinist’s Magical Playing Evokes 


Hearty Tribute of Praise 


RicHMOND, VA., Jan. 6.—Maud Powell 
gave to the public of Richmond one of 
its rarest musical and artistic treats in 
many seasons in her recital on January 4 
She was assisted by Mrs. John T. Trout, 
a soprano of pleasing gifts. 

‘The violinist opened her program with 
Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony,” heard for the 
first time here and received with storms 
of applause. A group including Mozart’s 
Rondo, G Major; a Gluck-Powell Melody, 
1) Minor, and two Hungarian Dances in If 
and A Major of Brahms-Joachim followed 
and was played with rare beauty of tone. 
The most thoroughly finished number was 
an encore to this group, the Finale from 
the Mendelssohn D Minor Concerto. The 
most perfect bit of playing came in the 
Schubert-Welhelmj “Ave Maria.” 

The limited number of songs sung by 
Mrs. Trout displayed a voice of unusual 
sweetness and she received much applause 

Waldemar Liachowsky accompanied 
the soloist and later played two piano se 
lections in a pleasing manner. 


G. W. J., Jr 


ZIMBALIST’S CHICAGO RECITAL 


Large and Critical Audience Approves 
Playing of Russian Violinist 


Cuicaco, Jan. 9.—Efrem Zimbalist, the 
remarkable young Russian violinist, gave a 
recital under the direction of F. Wight 
Neumann, Sunday afternoon, in the Stude 
baker Theater, winning admiration from a 
large and critical audience. His program 
was not one of vast weight, although it had 
novelty to commend, and virtuosity to make 
it brilliant. The afternoon opened with the 
first presentation here of a new Suite in D 
Minor, by York-Bowen, which was review 
ed fully in MusicaL America when it was 
presented in New York. The audience ap 
proved so heartily that the violinist gave 
the Prize Song from “Die Meistersinger.” 
He later gave a Berceuse and Humoresque 
by Tor Aulin, the “Orientale” of César Cun 
and Hubay’s “Zephyrs,” all flung off with 
breeziness, daintiness and tonal lightness 
Particularly pleasing were Cyril Scott's 
three pieces under the caption oe 


BUFFALO PROUD OF ITS 
LEADING MALE CHORUS 


Orpheus Society, Julius Lange, Director, 


Ranks Among Country’s Best 
Singing Societies. 


BuFFALo, Jan. 8—The Buffalo Orpheus 
Society, composed of male voices, enjoys 
the reputation of ranking among the finest 
German singing organizations in the 
United States.. From the year of its foun- 
dation, 1868, it has stood for and repre- 
sented the best in music. The three con 
certs given each vear are musical events 
of importance and invitations are eagerly 
sought for, as no tickets are sold, the so- 
ciety being supported hy its membership 

















From Left to Right: Julius Lange, Di- 
rector, William F. Hasting, President, 
and William P. Leudeke, Chairman 
Music Committee 


Artists of prominence in the musical 
world appear at the concerts. In fact, to 
sing or play for the tuffalo Orpheus is 
always a distinction much appreciated. Its 
directors have always been men of musical 
worth, and include such names as Carl 
\dam, John Lund, now orchestra director 
for light opera, Victor Schwartz, at present 
directing grand opera in Germany, and the 
late Hermann Schorcht. Julius Lange, the 
present musical director, has proved him- 
self a worthy successor of these men. For 
several years before he came to Buffalo 
Mr. Lange’s musical activities were di- 
vided between Zurich and Montreux, 
where he held a prominent position as or 
chestra leader, choral director and com 
poser. His work here with the Orpheus 
Society has been eminently satisfactory, 
and he has sustained his European reputa- 
tion, disclosing in the triple capacities 
above cited, musicianship of a high order. 
His “Requiem,” a work of large scope, 
composed for male chorus, solo and or 
chestra, will be given in part May next. 

William F. Hasting and William P. 
lLeudeke, respectively president and chair 
man of the music committee, well known 
business men of buffalo, are enthusiastic 
and devoted members of the society. 


F. H. 


MR. BAUER IN ST. LOUIS 





Pianist’s Faultless Playing of Exacting 
Program Loudly Acclaimed 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 6.—It is regrettable that 
the people of this city do not take advan 
tage of the opportunities offered them to 
hear high-class artists. Harold Bauer, the 
eminent pianist, should have been greeted 
with an overflowing house for the recital 
which he presented here on Wednesday 
evening. Piano recitals are few and far’ 
between, but only a small audience heard 
him. His program consisted of Mendels 
sohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E Minor, 
op. 35, which he plaved in a masterful 
fashion; the Mozart, Sonata in F Major; 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, op 
13 (twelve in number) ; a “Barcarrolle” and 
Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, Chopin; the 
Gluck-Sgambati, “Melody,” and the “Me 
phisto” Waltz of Liszt. 

All of Mr. Bauer’s numbers were pet 
formed in faultless style and he was greet 
ed with much applause, but responded to 
only one encore. This was after the last 
number, which had been taken at such a 
tempo as to create wonder that it could 
possibly be played so fast and at the same 
time with such preciseness. Mr. Montag- 
non, who managed the concert, stated that 
Mr. Bauer may play a return engagement 
at one of the new Sunday afternoon con 
certs, which he will inaugurate this month 

The “Pop” concert last Sunday brought 
forth no startling presentations. The solo 
ist was Lucien Schmidt, a young ’cellist, 
who played a Chopin, Nocturne and Pop 
per’s “Hungarian Rhapsody.” The prin 
cipal offerings of the orchestra were a se 
lection from “The Bartered Bride” (first 
time here), the Tschaikowsky Andante 
Cantabile for String Orchestra, and the 
“Zampa” Overture. As usual the hall was 
filled. The orchestra played very well. 

H. W. C 
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Mrs. Mary V. Armistead, who holds a 
piano teachers’ certificate of the Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, is now teaching 
in the Women’s College, Richmond, Va. 

x * * 


The Aborn Opera Company was a holi- 
day attraction in Louisville and pleased 
good crowds at the Schubert Theater in 
“Trovatore,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” “Martha” and “Lucia.” 

* * x 

Kitty Cheatham will give a recital at the 
Plaza, New York, on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 16 for the benefit of the Madison 
Avenue Depository and Exchange for 
Woman’s Work. 

* * * 

Mrs. Warner Gibbs, the Washington, D. 
C., soprano, has been heard in a series of 
recitals recently, assisted by Ethel Tozier, 
pianist; Lillian Koechling, violinist; Iverna 
Childs, pianist; S. Theodore Howard, bari- 
tone, and George Herbert Wells, organist. 

* * * 


Leo Schulz, ’cellist, and Marianne Fla- 
haut, of the Metropolitan Opera, were the 
soloists at a musicale given by General and 
Mrs. Howard Carroll of New York last 
Saturday in honor of former Senator and 
Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew. 


* * * 


It is announced that H. G. Tucker, or- 
ganist of the First Unitarian Society in 
Newton, Mass., will sever his connection 
with the church April 1. Mr. Tucker is 
one of the best-known organists and teach- 
ers in the vicinity of Boston. 

* * * 

Loyal Phillips Shawe, teacher of singing 
and baritone soloist of the Pawtucket Con- 
gregational Church, sang the Cornelius 
Christmas songs at a concert given by the 
Harvard Musical Association in Boston re- 
cently. 

+ + * 

Mme. Theresa Rihm, soprano, of Brook- 
lyn, was the soloist recently at St. Lydia’s 
Episcopal Church, singing the “Come Unto 
Him” of Handel and “Jerusalem,” from 
the “Coming of the King,” by Dudley 
3uck. 

* * * 


Marianne Flahaut, the mezzo-soprano 
prima donna, will appear in concert at Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., January 16; Erie, Pa., January 
18, and Titusville. Pa., January 19. After 
these concerts Miss Flahaut will go to the 
Middle West to fill concert dates arranged 
for her by R. EF. Johnston. 

ok aK ok 

J. K. Leeder, who has charge of the mu- 
sic of the public schools of Oil City, Pa., 
has been eletted director of the choir of 
Trinity Episcopal Church, succeeding Mrs. 
John Darr, who resigned to join her hus- 
band in Pittsburgh, where she expects to 
continue her musical work. 

x * x 

Mrs. J. Warren Goddard gave a reception 
with music January 8 at her home, No. 52 
East Fifty-seventh street, New York. 
Gracia Ricardo sang German lieder and a 
selection from “The Marriage of Figaro.” 
It was her first appearance this season 
André Benoist was at the piano. 

x * * 

“The Adoration,” a Christmas cantata by 
George B. Nevin, has been sung in about 
two thousand churches this season and fa- 
vorably received. Mr. Nevin is the author 
of a number of songs, duets and anthems 
which have made his name popular among 
the composers of music for the church. 

*k * x 

The Baltimore Choir Bureau, Frederick 
R. Huber manager, has recently filled the 
following positions: John Pleasants, visit- 
ing choirmaster, Holy Innocents Episcopal 
Church; George Ely, basso: Second Pres- 
byterian Church, and Adele Wendler, alto, 
Prince of Peace Episcopal Church. 

xk * * 

At the election in San Francisco in De- 
cember of the Music Teachers’ Association 
the following officers were installed: Henry 
Bretherick, president: Joseph Beringe, gen- 
eral vice-president, and Roscoe Warren 
Lucy, treasurer. The directors are Mrs. 
Blanche Ashley, Mrs. Marriner-Campbell, 
W. E. Chamberlain and Hother Wismer. 

* * * 

Hollis Edison Davenny and Marguerite 
Holt Davenny, of Pittsburgh, appeared in 
recital at Rochester, Pa., recently and were 
warmly received. Mr. Davenny has been 


made assistant to James Stephen Martin 
at the latter’s Pittsburgh studio, having re- 
signed his position as instructor of music 
at the Pittsburgh Academy. 

* * * 

The vested choir of sixty voices of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Oakland, 
Cal., has recently given two oratorios— 
Handel’s “The Messiah” and Haydn’s “The 
Creation.” The soloists were Mrs. Zilpha 
R. Jenkins, soprano; Mrs. Ruth Waterman 
Anderson, contralto; J. F. Veaco, tenor; 
Charles Robinson, bass. William B. King 
was organist and Percy R. Dow director. 

* * x 


The Euterpe Society of New York, of 
which Mrs. Alcinous Bertin Jamison is 
president, gave its first musical morning 
of the season in the Waldorf-Astoria Jan- 
uary 4. The program introduced Mrs. 
Florice Chase Haight, soprano; Umberto 
Sorrentino, tenor; Edwin Skedden, bari- 
tone, and Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist. 

* * x 

Mary Cracroft, the English pianist, who 
is one of the foremost exponents of De- 
bussy and who arrived in this country re- 
cently, has had several appearances since 
in Canada. At the Montreal Women’s 
Morning Musical Club she gave a recital 
of French and Russian music and repeated 
the same program in Ottawa with the 
Women’s Musical Club there. 

x oe x 


Kenneth E. Runkel, of the Runkel Stu- 
dios, Waterloo, Iowa, and organist of the 
Grace Methodist Church, directed the choir 
of the church in an elaborate program ot 
Christmas music recently. Two pleasing 
recitals were also given under the direc- 
tion of the Runkel Studios at the First U. 
B. Church in Lisbon and at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Manchester, Lowa. 

a 

Abram Ray Tyler recently gave the nine- 
teenth organ recital under the auspices ot 
the Michigan chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists in the North Baptist 
Church, Detroit. Assisting him was Mrs. 
Granville T. Filer, soprano. The program 
was made up of compositions by Dudley 
Buck, who was a founder and the first 
honorary president of the Guild. 

Kk * x 

The last regular fortnightly recital of 
the Morning Musical of Syracuse, N. Y., 
furnished a program of interest. Laura 
Van Kuran sang a scene from “Konigs- 
kinder.” Humperdinck, and Mrs. Meyers 
sang an aria from “Tosca.” The Dvorak 
“Dumky Trio,” for piano, violin and ’cello, 
also met with approval from the large au- 
dience. 

* * * 

The last meeting of the Chaminade Club 
of Providence attracted a large number of 
members and their friends and a program 
of variety and charm was given. Olive 
Emory Russell, a mezzo-soprano, sang Sal- 
ter’s “The Cry of Rachel.” May Atwood 
played Liszt’s “Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 
12, and Mary W. Brooks, violinist; Helen 
T. Grant, ’cellist, and Edith Gyllenberg, 
pianist, contributed other pleasing features. 

kok * 

An enjoyable musicale was recently given 
by John A. Helldorfer and Marie B. Hell- 
dorfer, pianists, at the studio in Baltimore 
of Charles F. Mutter, organist and choir 
director of St. Michael’s Catholic Church. 
The program included Liszt’s Second and 
Sixth Rhapsodies, two “Lohengrin” selec- 
tions arranged by Liszt, “Norwegian Bridal 
Procession” by Grieg, and overtures by Ros- 
sini and Suppe. 

* * * 

“The Messiah” was sung by the choir of 
the First Presbyterian Church of New AI- 
bany, Ind., on the Sunday preceding Christ- 
mas, with Mrs. Jessie Bowman Webb, so- 
prano; Virginia Hewett Schafer, contral- 
to; William Hedden, tenor, and John Pe- 
terson, bass, as the soloists. The work was 
under the direction of Earl Hedden, with 
Mrs. W. J. Hedden at the organ. A string 
quartet assisted. 

* = 


Dr. William A. Wolf, organist and choir 
master of the Moravian Church of Lancas- 
ter, Pa., in a musical service on Decem- 
ber 31 played Dubois’s ‘March of the Magi 
Kings”; Guilmant’s “Marche Religieuse,” 
for organ; Brewer’s “The Glad Tidings” 
and Spence’s Cantata, “The Story of Beth- 
lehem,” for the choir. At the morning 


service numbers by Saint-Saéns, J. Christo- 
pher Marks and Borowski were played. 
‘ i a 

A number of students of the Peabody 
Conservatory. Baltimore, have organized a 
musical club under the name of the Im- 
promptu Club and gave a musicale recently 
at the home of the president of the club, 
R. Mortimer Browning, Jr., who is organ’‘st 
of East Baltimore Station M. E. Church. 
The other officers are Daniel Wolf, man- 
ager, and Harry S. Weyrich, secretary. 

x * x 

The midwinter musicale. at the Provi- 
dence Art Club was given recently with 
the usual large attendance. The Schumann 
Trio, which consists of Gertrude Lanson, 
pianist; Alice A. Hvunt, violinist, and Alice 
Totten, ’cellist, played several selections 
and was warmly anplauded. The club was 
also assisted by E. Blanche Vedder, con- 
tralto, who sang Wilson’s “Carmena” in a 
pleasing manner. 

* * * 

Pearl Benedict-Jones made a favorable 
impression in “The Messiah” with the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston in 
its recent performance of this work. The 
popularity of this singer in the Handel 
oratorio is demonstrated by the fact that 
this was her fourth engagement with this 
society. Boston critical opinion is united in 
praise of ‘Mrs. Benedict-Jones for her sing- 
ing of the contralto part. 

* * * 

The Festival Chorus of Malden, Mass., 
Howard Clarke Davis conductor, gave a 
Christmas performance of “The Messiah” 
to an enthusiastic audience in the First 
Congregational Church. The chorus num- 


. bered seventy-five voices and was accom- 


panied by the Boston Festival Orchestra 
and organ. It was also assisted by Esther 
Greene, soprano; Edith Castle, contralto; 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, and George Mac- 
Gowan, bass. 

cd * * 

On the afternoon previous to the recent 
concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Providence, Clarence G. Hamilton, for- 
merly of Providence, but now professor of 
music at Wellesley College, gave an analyt- 
ical lecture on the program to be played at 
the concert. Mr. Hamilton’s discourse was 
scholarly and interesting and after the 
lecture the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Overture was splendidly played as a duet 
by Hope Whittier and Mrs. H. R. Sim- 
mons. 

* *k * 


Spross’s “Yesterday and To-Day” and 
Hadley’s “My Shadow” were sung by Alma 
E. Wallner, contralto, with Mrs. Slingsby 
at the piano at a delightful entertainment 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
by the Daughters of the Empire State on 
January 4. A new song, composed espe- 
cially for the society by Collins, was also 
sung by Miss Wallner, Mrs. Herbert and 
a chorus of all of the members present. 
Officers of the Rubinstein Club were guests 
of honor at the entertainment. 


K * 


Among the guests at an interesting mati- 
née musicale given last Saturday by Mrs. 
Charles G. Oakes of New York, were Car- 
uso, de Segurola, Scotti and Amato, and 
Mme. Louise Homer of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Sidney Homer, Mrs. 
Ethelbert Nevin and Mrs. Emma Thursby. 
For the musical program Mme. Marie Na- 
relle, a dramatic soprano of Australia, sang 
old Irish songs and Mme. Carrie Bridwell 
Benedict, contralto, and Maurice La Farge 
of Paris, tenor, also sang. 

Kk * ok 

The Pacific Musical Society, of San 
Francisco, in its most recent meeting in- 
troduced Mildred Newman, who gave two 
piano solos, followed by Mrs. Lucius Solo- 
mons, in a group of songs. The Rubinstein 
Sonata in G Major for violin and piano 
was splendidly played by Mrs. Samuel Sa- 
vannah and Mrs. M. Kramer. The pro- 
gram closed with a group of five songs 
rendered by Frank Carroll Giffen. The 
accomnpanists were Helen Livingston and 
Mrs. Kellond 


The Chopin Club of Providence, of 
which Mrs. C. L. Harris is president, ob- 
served “Gentlemen’s Night” on January 4 
with a musicale, at which Loyal Phillips 
Shawe, baritone, was the soloist. Mr. 
Shawe sang the Prologue from Leoncaval- 
lo’s “Pagliacci,” Bancock’s “Three Jester 
Songs,” a group of songs by Strauss, the 
Cornelius “Christmas Songs,” and, which 
especially pleased his hearers, Tour's 
“Mother o’ Mine.” The efficient accom- 
panying of Mrs. kmma Winslow Childs 
added much interest to the evening. 

* * * 

The Sinsheimer Quartet of New York 
will give its next concert at Rumford Hall 
on Wednesday evening, January 17, when it 
will present Mozart’s Quartet in G Major, 
Miroslav-Weber’s Quartet in B Minor, 
which it introduced last season for the first 
time, and Dvorak’s Piano Quartet in E Flat 
Major. The assissting artist will be Betty 


Askenasy, the Roumanian pianist. At the 

February concert this organization will play 

for the first time in New York Wolf-Fer- 

rari’s Piano Quintet in D Flat as a novelty. 
* * x 


The New Year was ushered in at Trinity 
Lutheran Church in Albany with Dudley 
Buck’s beautiful “Song of the Night,” sung 
by the full choir and soloists under the 
direction of the organist and choirmaster, 
Ludwig Stolz Mayer. The soloists were 
Mrs. Fred W. Berger and Anna Gruen- 
wald, sopranos; William Hasenbein, Jr., 
tenor, and August C. Krien, basso. The 
production was admirably rendered and 
marks another successful event in the long 
line of special musical offerings to the 
credit of Mr. Mayer. 


i. on 


Robert A. H. Clark, Associate American 
Guild of Organists, and the organist and 
choirmaster of Christ Church, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., recently conducted a perform- 
ance of “Pinafore” by the pupils of the 
Derby (Conn.) High School; trained a 
chorus of 100 voices from among the pu- 
pils of the Westerly (R. I.) High School 
for a performance of “Hero and Leander” 
and Maunder’s “Song of Thanksgiving,” 
and at New Haven the vested choir of 
Christ Church sang Harker’s cantata, “The 
Star of Bethlehem” under his direction. 

ae 

A performance of “The Messiah’ was 
given recently by the Richmond Hill Choral 
Club, Brooklyn, under the direction of Wal- 
ter Robinson, conductor, with the assist- 
ance of Marie Stoddart, soprano; Pear) 
Benedict-Jones, contralto; Paul Althouse, 
tenor, and Frederic Martin, basso, and a 
string orchestra. The chorus numbers 
nearly a hundred members, and has been 
under the direction of Mr. Robinson for 
a number of years. “The Messiah” chor- 
uses went with a vim that was creditable, 
and instant response was made to Mr. Rob- 
inson’s exacting demands in matters of 
shading. 


Kk * * 


The first organ recital by the depart- 
ment of music of Columbia University, 
New York, in Earl Hall, introduced F. 
Clinton Lee as organist and Mona Downs, 
soprano, and Albert A. Wiederhold, bass 
baritone, as soloists. The program included 
F. E. Bache’s Andante and Allegro, d’E- 
vry’s “Canzone Della Sera,” Smart’s “Fest- 
ive” March, F. Rossi’s (1645) “Ah, Rendi- 
mi” from “Mitrana,” Bellairs’s “Epic Ode,” 
Elgar’s “Chanson de Nuit,” Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue, D Minor, Beethoven’s “Bitte,” 
Riibner’s “Moonlight Night,” Parker's 
“Christmas Song” and Mendelssohn’s So 


nata No. I. 
* * - 


During the recent Washington, D. C. 
visit of Mary Helen Howe, director of the 
vocal department of Brenau Conservatory, 
Gainesville, Ga., she was the chief artist 
at a musicale given at her mother’s resi 
dence. She sang several operatic arias 
and ballads, chief among them being the 
“Bell Song” from “Lakmé” and the grand 
aria from “The Queen of Sheba.” A pretty 
contrasting group was that of “Autumn” 
and “In Springtime,” both by Weil. Louis 
A. Potter, Jr., accompanied Miss Howe, 
and later played Chopin’s “Ballade.” The 
other artists of the evening were Mme. 
von. Unschuld, Frank Gebest and Felix 
Garziglia, pianists. 

* * * 


Charles E. Clemens, organist of the Eu- 
clid Avenue Presbyterian Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, played at his December organ 
recitals among other numbers Bach’s Fan- 
tasy and Fugue in G Minor, the Andante 
with Variations from the Beethoven Septet, 
Tschaikowsky’s Romance in F Minor, Hol- 
lins’s Concert Overture in C, Wagner’s 
“Evening Star,” from ‘“Tannhauser” and 
the “Vorspiel” and “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan und Isolde.” At the Christmas 
day service the musical numbers contained 
the ‘Pastoral Symphony” from the “Mes 
siah,” and a fantasy, “The Holy Night,” on 
the carols “Silent Night” and ‘“Adeste 
Fideles.” 

* * x 


For his recitals in the Great Hall of the 
College of the City of New York for the 
week of January 15 Samuel A. Baldwin, or 
ganist and head of the Department of Mu 
sic, has chosen two interesting programs 
On Sunday afternoon, January 14, he will 
play Arthur Foote’s Suite in D, op. 54. 
Bach’s Prelude in E Flat, Weber’s “Ob 
eron” Overture, as the main works, while 
the shorter nieces will comprise a new 
“Chant Celeste” by J. Sebastian Matthews, 
an American composer, d’Evry’s “Concert 
Toccata in D,” two short pieces, “Le Petit 
Serger” and “Menuet,” by Debussy, and 
Rubinstein’s “Kamennoi Ostrow.” On the 
twentv-first Hollins’s “Concert Overture in 
C Minor,” César Franck’s “Grand Piéce 
Symphonique,” op. 17, Bach’s Fugue in D 
Major a la Gigue, and short pieces by 
Wheeldon, Buck, Batiste and Rachmaninoff, 
will be heard. 


Li 
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WHERE THEY ARE 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of ‘‘Musical America”’ 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Althouse, Paul—New York, Jan. 13; Albany, 
Jan. 16; Lowell, Mass., Jan. 23; Newark, 
Feb. 4; Morristown, Feb. 6; Newark, Feb. 
18; Schenectady, Feb. 21. 

Bachaus, Wilhelm—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan. 20. 

Barron, Henri—Oakland, Jan. 14; San Fran- 


cisco, Jan. 16, 23. 

Bauer, Harold—Boston, Jan. 13. 

Beddoe, Mabel—Toronto, Jan. 31; Montreal, 
Feb. 2. 

Behrens, Cecil, M.—New York, Jan. 16; Bos- 
ton, Jan. 30; New York, Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 
15, 16 and March 12. 

Belvor, A.—New York City, Jan. 17 and 
Feb. 4. 


Berry, Benjamin E.—Danvers, Mass., Jan. 16; 
Northfield, Mass., Jan. 29. 

Bouton, Isabelle—Lakeland, Fla., Jan. 18, 19 

Cairns, Clifford—Albany, N. Y., Jan. 16. 

Cheatham, Kitty—New York, Jan. 16; Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., Jan. 18; Baltimore, Jan. 23; 
New York, Jan. 27. 

Clement, Edmund—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan. 16. 


Connell, Horatio—Reading, Pa., Jan. 30. 

Cracroft, Mary—-East Orange, N. J., Feb. 3. 

David, Annie Louise—Spartanburg, S. C., 
Jan. 15; Macon, Ga., Jan. 16; Americus, 
Ga., Jan. 17: Cerdele, Ga., Jan. 18; New 
York, Jan. 29. 


de Gorgorza, Emilio—Columbus, O., Jan. 15: 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 19; Toronto, Can, 
Jan. 22. 

Dimitrieff, Mme.—Carnegie Lyceum, New 
xsork, Jan. 17. 

Dufault, Paul—New York, Jan. 16; East 
Orange, N. J., Feb. 3. 

Dunham, Edna—Richmond, Va., Jan. 25. 

Eames, Mme. Emma—Columbus, O., Jan. 15; 
Louisville, Ky., Jan. 19; Toronto, Can., 
Jan. 22. 

Falk, Jules—Lewiston, Pa., Jan. 17; Atlanta, 
Ga., Jan. 25; Baton Rouge, Miss., Jan. 30; 
Beaumont, Tex., Feb. 2: Houston, Tex., 
Feb. 3; San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 5; El 
Paso, Tex., Feb. 7: Phoenix, Ariz., Feb. 9; 
San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 15 

Faulkner, Anne Shaw—-Walla Walla, Wash., 
Jan. 19; Seattle, Jan. 22; sellingham, 
Wash., Jan. 23. 

Finnegan, John—Newark, N. J., Jan. 18 


Friedheim, Arthur—Chicago, Jan. 19. 
Gerhardt, Elena—Boston, Jan. 18; 
Jan. 19; Chicago, Jan. 20. 
Gideon, Henry L.—(Lecture 
ton, Jan. 16, 23 and 30. 
Goodson, Katharine—Brcooklyn 
Music, Jan. 13. 
Graham- Reardon, 
Jan. 23. 
Hackett, Charles A.—Nashua, N. H., Jan. 26. 
Hissem-DeMoss, Mary—Philadelphia, Jan. 22. 
Hofmann, Josef—Cambridge, Jan. 18; Boston, 
Jan. 20. 


saltimore, 
Recitals) Bos 

Academy of 
-~New 


Mildred Rochelle, 


Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—Jersey City, 
Jan. 16: Boston, Jan. 21; New York, Jan 
18, 28: Newark, Jan. 24; Cleveland, Feb. 8; 
Port Huron, Feb. 12. 

Jomelli, Jeanne—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan. 23. 

Jones, Pearl Benedict—New York, Jan. 24; 
Newark, Feb. 4. 

Kellerman, Marcus—St. Paul, Minn., Jan 


14: Urbana, Ill, Jan. 15; Pittsburgh, Jan. 


17, 18; Logansport, Ind., Jan. 19; Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Jan. 20; Rochester, Jan.» 21; 
Joliet, Jan. 26; Carnegie Lyceum, New 
York, Jan. 30; Brooklyn, Jan. 31; Boston, 


Feb. 10 and 11; Dayton, O., Feb. 13; Chi- 
cago, Feb. 14. 


Kerns, Grace—East Orange, N. J., Jan. 26: 
Summit, N. J., Jan. 30: Englewood, N. J., 
Feb. 2; Newark, Feb. 4: Summit, Feb. 6 
Hamilton, Feb. 19 

Klotz, Maud—Brooklyn, Jan. 31 

Knight, Josephine—Lynn, Mass., Jan 15; 
Lowell, Jan. 23; Providence, R. I., Feb. 7 


Kubelik, Jan— 
17; Omaha, Jan. 18; 


Denver, Jan. 16; Lincoln, Jan 
Kansas City, Jan. 19; 


Topeka, Jan. 20; Wichita, Jan. 22; Okla- 
homa, City, Jan. 24; Muskogee, Jan. 25; 
St. Louis, Jan. 28; Des Moines, Jan. 30; 
Cedar Rapids, Jan. 31. 

Lhevinne, Josef—Pittsburgh, Jan. 13; St. 


Louis, Jan. 22. 
Loud, John Herman 
Jan. 22. : 


Newton Center, Mass., 


Martin, Frederic—Glens ‘Falls, N. Y., Jan 
15; Montclair, N. J., Jan. 19: Amherst, 
Mass., Jan. 25. 





RARE OLD 


VIOLINS 





_ JOHN MARKERT & CO, 
NEW YORK 


33 WEST 8th ST. 








Merrill, Leverett—Boston, Jan. 25. 

Miller, Christine—Chicago, Jan. 15; Evans- 
ton, Jan. 16; Burlington, Ia., Jan. 17; 
Painesville, O., Jan. 22; Pittsburgh, Jan. 
25; Greensburg, Ph. -» JM. 26; New 
Britain, Conn., Feb. ae New York, 
Feb. 2; Brooklyn, Feb. 3; Toronto, Feb. 7 
and 8; Des Moines, Feb. 12; Racine, Wis., 
Feb. 13; Wausau, Feb. 14; Milwaukee, Feb. 


15; Appleton, Feb. 16; St. Paul, Feb. 18, 
Denver, Feb. 20; Louisville, Ky., Feb. 23; 
New York, Feb. 28; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
Feb. 29. 
Nordica, Mme. Lillian—Battle Creek, Mich., 
Jan. 15; Saginaw, Mich., Jan. 17; Fort 


Mo., Jan. 
Brooklyn, 


Wayne, Ind., Jan. 19; St. Louis, 
21; Bloomington, [ll., Jan. 23; 


N. ¥, dam. 36: 

Parlow, Kathleen—Minneapolis, Jan. 15, 16; 
Troy, N. Y., Jan. 18; New York, Jan. 24. 

Platt, Richard—Boston, Jan. 30; Boston, 
Feb. 14; Nashau, N. H., Feb. 19. 

Potter, Mildred—New Engiand tour, Jan. 7 
to 19; Richmond Hill, Jan. 11; New York, 
Jan. 13; York, Pa., Feb. 6; Passaic, Feb. 


15; Newark, Feb. 18; Derby, Feb. 20. 

Reardon, George Warren—New Rochelle, 
Jan. 23. 

Riker, Franklin—New York (Hotel Astor), 
Jan. 30. 

Rogers, Francis—Stamford, Conn., Jan. 16; 
New York, Jan. 19; Boston, Jan. 22; Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., Jan. 25; Andover, Jan. 
29; Boston, Jan. 30. 

Ryder, Theodoroa Sturkow—Chicago, Jan 
ig, 19. 

Seagle, Oscar—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan. 18. 

Shattuck, Arthur—Milwaukee, Jan. 15. 

Slezak, Leo—Carnegie Hall, New York, Jan 
16; Brooklyn Academy of Music, Jan. 18. 


Spalding, Albert—Chicago, Jan. 15. 
Spross, Charles Gilbert—New York, Jan. 16 


Stoddart, Marie—Newark, Jan. 14; Albany, 
Jan. 16; Amherst, Jan. 18; New York 
(Hotel Astor), Jan. 20. 

Strong, Edward—Northfield, Minn., Jan. 17; 
Jersey City, Jan. 22. 


Szumowska, Mme.—Boston, Jan. 13, 20, 27. 


Tollefsen, Carl H.—Westfield, N. J., Feb. 25; 
Hoboken, Feb. 11; Brooklyn, Feb. 14. 

Tollefsen, Mme. Schnabel—Brooklyn, Jan. 19; 
Westfield, N. J., Feb. 23; Hoboken, Feb 


11; Brooklyn, Feb. 14. 


Townsend, Stephen—Lowell, Mass., Jan. 28 


Trnka, Alolis—Washington, D. C., Jan. 23. 

Van Hoose, Ellison—Oakland, Jan. 13; San 
Francisco, Jan, 15 to 21; Portland, Ore., 
Jan. 22, 23, 24; Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 25; 


Victoria, B. C., Jan. 26; Vancouver, B. C., 
Jan. 27; Seattle, Wash., Jan. 28, 29, 30, 31; 
Boise City, Idaho, Feb. 2; Salt Lake City, 


Feb. 3; Denver, Feb. 5, 6, 7; Colorado 


Springs, Feb. 8; Pueblo, Feb. 9; Wichita, 
Kan., Feb. 10; Oklahoma City, Feb. 1i; 
Ft. Smith, Feb. 12; Joplin, Mo., Feb. 13; 
Springfield, Mo., Feb. 14; Kansas City, 


Feb. 15, 16, 17; Topeka, Feb. 19; St. Joseph, 


Mo., Feb. 20; Lincoln, Nebr., Feb. 21; 
Omaha, Feb. 22; Sioux City, la., Feb. 23; 
Albert Lea, Kan., Feb. 26; Lacrosse, Wis., 
Feb. 27; Dubuque, Ia., Feb. 28; Cedar 
Rapids, Feb. 29. 

Wells, John Barnes—Calais, Jan. 15; 
Machais, Jan. 16; Belfast, Jan. 17; Dover, 
Jan. 18; Skewhegan, Jan. 19; Glen Ridge, 
N. J., Jan. 238; New York, Jan. 25; Wil 
liamstown, Mass., Jan. 30; New York, Feb 
lL and 10. 

Whitney, Myron W.—Battle Creek, Mich., 
Jan. 15; Saginaw, Mich., Jan 17; Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Jan. 19; St. Louis, Mo., Jan 


21; Bloomington, Ill., Jan. 23; Brooklyn, 


NM. Z-» Jan. 28. 
Wycoff, Eva Emma—Brooklyn, Jan. 19 
Werrenrath, Reinald—Wellesley, Mass., Jan 
15; Brooklyn, Jan. 19 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


American String Quartet—Boston, Jan. 29 


Barrére Ensemble—Belasco Theater, New 
York, Jan. 22; St. Louis, Feb. 6: Yonkers, 
Feb. 28. 

Boston Festival Orchestra—Lowell, Jan. 23; 


Jan. 26. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Jan. 13; Cambridge, Mass., 
18; Boston, Jan. 19 and 20. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, 
Jan. 19, 20; Dayton, Jan. 23; Hamilton, 
Jan. 24; Cincinnati, Jan. 28 


Nashua, 


Jan 


Fionzaley Quartet—Ann Arbor, Mich, Jan. 22. 


Jacobs Quartet, Max—Hotel Astor, New 
York, Jan. 23. 

Kneisel Quartet—New York, Jan. 16; Provi 
dence, R. I., Jan. 20. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—Delaware, Feb 
8; Chicago, Feb. 13; St. Louis, Feb. 16 to 
19. 

Mannes Sonata Recitals—Belasco Theater, 
New York, Jan. 14 

Mead, Quartet, Olive—Cooper Union, New 
York, Jan. 23 

Margulies Trio—Carnegie Lyceum, New 
York, Jan. 23. 


New York Philharmonic 
burgh, Jan. 13; Carnegie 
Jan. 18, 19, 21, 25, 26. 


Orchestra—Pitts- 
Hall, New York, 


New York Symphony Orchestra—Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, Jan. 14; Century 
Theater, New York, Jan. 19, 21,28. 


’ well-known 


Pasmore Trio—Danville, Va., Jan. 11; Sweet 


Briar, Va., Jan. 13. 
Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Jan 
19, 20. 


Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, Jan. 20. 

Rubinstein Club—Waldorf - Astoria, 
York, Jan. 13. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
Jan: .37, 38. 


New 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco, Cal., Jan. 19, Feb. 2, 16, and 
March 8. 


Schubert Quartet—Waldorf - Astoria, New 
York, Jan. 138; Newark, N. J., Jan. 19. 
Sinsheimer Quartet—Rumford Hall, New 


York, Jan. 17. 

St. Cecelia, Club of New York—(Waldorf- 
Astoria) New York, Jan. 16. 

St. Louis Symphony—St. Louis, Jan. 13, 19 
and 20. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Jan. 13; Mil- 
waukee, Jan. 15; Chicago, Jan. 19, 20. 

Tollefsen Trio—Carnegie Lyceum, New York, 
Jan. 30. 








A MODERN SINGING LESSON 


[From the New York Globe] 














COUNT 10 UND SING. UND 
ALWAYS FORGET EVERY TING 
VHAT YOU HAFF LEARNED 
FROM DAAT FAKE TEACHER, 
VAT CALLS HERSELF MADAM 
MAMIE. WHAT-YOU-CALL-IF 








‘OF LESSONS TO UNDO THE 
\ DAMAGE SHE HAS DONE TO 





NOW ~TONGUE LOOSE AND DONOT 


——~—— SING _ THRO" THE 




















| NOW- BREATHE, DEEP! wit’ THE | 
ABDOMEN ., NOT WIT’ THE CHEST. 
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IT VILL TAKE ME A TERM /// 


YOUR, NATURALLY PERFECT YOKE. 
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“Tsn’t that Miss Yawler singing across 
the way?” 

“Yes. I wish she belonged to a grand 


opera company.” 

“You surely don’t think she can sing?” 

“Not at all, but grand opera companies 
never come to this town.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. * * * 

The madman, having possessed himself 
of an ax, approached the grand piano. The 
master sat apart unheeding—it was the hour 
for a pupil to enter, and he did not look 
up. The madman swung his ax aloft, and 
with all the energy of insanity brought it 
down upon the keys. 

“How lacking is your touch.” complained 
the master, still without looking up, “in 
virility !” 


Whereupon the madman, not too mad to 





be stung by the unintended irony, slunk 
away.—Puck. 
x * x 

Mrs. Newrich (who has advertised for a 
Christmas pianist)—So you are the music 
teacher that answered my advertisement ? 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, sit down there and play a couple 
of duets, so that I can see what you can 

m York Mail. 


do. lvew 
x* * * 


Aunt Prue—Wretched boy! 
you been doing? And at the church, too! 

Choir Boy—Teaching Billy Thwaites; 
he’s not going to sing “Peace and Good 
Will” instead of me for nothing !—London 
O pinion. 


What have 


* te * 


Here is a variant of the ancient joke 
about that audience that “put on his coat 
and went out.” It has to do with a certain 
town in New England that is not noted for 
its responsiveness to the art of the concert- 
giver. A violinist named X—— once un 
dertook an appearance there with disas 
trous results. 

“What was the size of your audience?” 
someone politely asked him the next morn 
mig. 

“Well. IT dunno, for sure,” said X— 
“but T should say about five foot eleven, in 
his stocking feet.” 





Mr. Herzog to Assist Mr. Kellerman 


Sigmund Herzog, the New York pianist, 
has just been engaged by Marcus Keller- 
man as accompanist for his New York re 
cital at Carnegie Lyceum on the evening of 
January 30. Mr. Herzog, who is one of the 
busiest teachers and accompanists in New 
York, finds diversion as secretary of the 
musicians’ club, “The Bohe- 


mians.” He has held this office for a num- 


ber of years and in arranging the programs 
of the large entertainments at which noted 
artists appear he has, through his untiring 


enthusiasm and devotion to the interests 
of the club, established himself a favorite 
among his colleagues. 


English Song Composer to Tour United 
States 


Rome, Jan. 6.—Maude Valerie White, the 
English song composer, who is here on a 
vacation, expects to leave shortly for a trip 
to the United States. Miss White plans to 
tour the country with a tenor, and they will 
make their début in New York. 
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 Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louls 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 





Che Saldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 




















VEBET 


One of the three ¢great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 














Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 





























HAZELTON 
PIAN® 


has :tood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS. 
66-68 University Place bad 





New York 














AU RTZMAN N Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 
526-536 Niagara Street 3 3 32 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


















Are considered by expert 
judges to be the finest 
now made. They con- 
tain more valuable im- 
provements than all 
others. 


Warerooms: 


27 Union Square 
New York 


Send for Illustrated Art 
Catalogue 


fleblin & Hons 


Grand and Jnberted Grand 


Pianos 
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BUSH & LANE 


PIANOS 


Are made to satisfy the 
MUSICIAN, SINGER and MUSIC LOVER 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., Holland, Mich. 


























The VOSE a A i VOSE 
Trade Mark 
is the WAYS SONS 
Guarantee Pi 
of VOSE V ose S OTS S/Pisze company 
vane © KN BOSTON. MK BOSTON 








A CREATION OF DISTINCTIVELY ARTISTIC QUALITY 


The Strich & Zeidler Piano 


justly a Favorite With Discriminating Musicians 
FACTORY & OFFICES: 


140th STREET & ROBBINS AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

















If you contemplate the parchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 


Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND 
Published by 
505 Fifth Avenue 


Price 25c. by mail, postpaid 


The Music Trades Co. 


NEW YORK 


























THIS TRADE MARK ||. 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OFA 


PIANO 


Boston Chicago 


Price, 10 cents 





Guarantees at least that the maker uses 
the highest possible grade of plates 
that money can buy 

QO. 


SS. REiLiy.. Go. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 




















New York 


Musical America 


Edited by JOHN C. FREUND 


An Independent, Illustrated Musical Newspaper 


Published Every Saturday 
Subscription (postage paid), $2.00 per annum 


Gives the latest musical news of the United States | 
and the World, with portraits of prominent artists | 
and musicians, and illustrations of important mu- | 
sical events, also criticisms, interviews, reviews of 
music books and new music. 


The Musical America Co., 505 Fifth Ave., New York 








Foreign Artists 


contemplating visiting the 
United States can get much 
valuable information, free 
of cost, at any of the Foreign 
Bureaus of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


EUROPEAN OFFICE 
Oo. P. JACOB, Manager 
Goltzstrasse 24, Berlin W., Germany 
Telephone, Amt Kurfuerst 6085 


ARIS 
DANIEL LYNDS BLOUNT 
5 Villa Niel XVII. Cable Address, 
Lyndbiount. Telephone, 561-20 
LONDON 
KENNETH KINNINMONT 
7 Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, E.C. 
Cable Address, Muamerco, London 


Berlin Paris Milan 


MUNICH 
JACQUES MAYER, c/o Deutsche Bank 
VIENNA 
ADDIE FUNK, Ploosigasse 6 (IV) 
ITALY 


FRANCO FANO 
No. 14, Milan 
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